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Farm 


NOW... 

FARM  FREEZER 
FLEXIBILITY... 

HE  SIZE  YOU  NEED. ..AS  YOU  NEED  IT 

WILSON  ZEROSAFE 


SECTIONAL  MODEL  FF-30 


SECTIONAL  MODEL  FF-60 


■  Wilson  sectional  models  are  of  time-tested 

■  design — efficient,  rugged,  economical  to 
operate.  The  FF-30  model  alone  has  capacity 
for  over  1,000  pounds  of  food  yet  is  less  than 
foiur  feet  in  width  and  three  feet  in  depth. 
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When  the  need  for  increased  freezer  ca¬ 
pacity  arises,  it  is  easy  to  make  another 
standard  Wilson  section  an  integral  part  of  your 
Zero°Safe.  Each  section  is  fully  portable,  quickly 
put  into  permanent  position. 


•  ft  With  Wilson  FF-90— or  even  larger— (you 

•  ^  can  build  to  FF-120  for  over  4,000  poundf> 
storage  capacity)  only  space  for  the  assembled 
cabinet  plus  room  for  remote  installation  of 
condensing  unit  is  needed. 
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tor  this  wondetiul 
complete  free  booklet 
^ppMoing  lull  information 
tko  selection,  packag- 
^lICC,  freezing  and  storing 


SECTIONAL  MODEL  FF-90 


Wilson  sectional  models  of  Zero°Safe  freezers  are  designed  to  meet  the  expanding 
requirements  of  today’s  homes  of  plenty  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Since  many  who  pur¬ 
chase  freezers  for  the  first  time  are  inclined  ^to  under-estimate  their  needs,  or  prefer 
to  start  out  on  a  modest  basis,  Wilson  sectional  models  are  the  perfect  answer.  Through 
them  farm  fieezer  flexibility  is  possible — ^as  your  requirements  grow,  standard  portable 
Wilson  sections  can  be  added.  Another  reason  why  Wilson  Zero°Safe  is  proving  indis¬ 
pensable  to  better  living  for  thousands. 


ornrMAu. 


In  1947  we  infrodu€ed  the  NSW 
small  fARMAU  CUB 


in  1948  Comes  the  Hew 

»  1  FARMALL  C 


International  harvester  leadership  in  all- 
purpose  tarm  tractor  development  scores  again  I 

Here  are  two  new  members  of  the  famous  Farmall 
Family  — Farmall  C  and  Farmall  Super-A.  both 
equipped  with  Farmall  TOL'CH-CONTROL.  the  new 
two-way  hydraulic  control  that’s  effortless  and  in¬ 
stantaneous. 

The  Farmall  C  is  designed  for  diversified  farms 
of  approximately  120  crop  acres;  for  larger  vege¬ 
table  farms;  and  for  large  farms  that  need  an  extra 
tractor. 

There’s  balanced.  smooth-Howing  power  in  the 
Farmall  C.  And  there’s  a  full  line  of  matched,  direct- 
connected,  hydraulically -controlled,  quick-change 
implements  especially  designed  for  it. 


Now,  for  the  first  time, 
here's  a  compute  imple¬ 
ment  control.  Effortless, 
instantaneous,  selective. 
Two-way  hydraulic  pow¬ 
er  that  not  only  lifts  the 
implement  but  also  forces 
it  down.  Just  a  fin,qertip 
touch  of  the  tiny  control 
levers  gives  you  any  op¬ 
erating  adjustments  you 
want. 


and  the  FARMALL  SUPER-A 


Introduction  of  the  Farmall  Super-A  with  Touch- 
Control  brings  a  new,  efficient  farm-work  unit  to 
farms  of  up  to  80  crop  acres.  It’s  also  designed  as  a 
handy,  all-purfx)se  utility  tractor  for  larger  farms. 
"Combustion  control”  resulting  from  a  newly  de¬ 
signed  cylinder  head  gives  the  Farmall  Super-A 
amazing  pep  and  efficiency. 

The  Farmall  Super-A  has  a  full  line  of  matched 
implements  — all  of  them  new  and  revolutionary  in 
design  — all  hydraulically  controlled.  They’re  fitted 
to  the  tractor,  to  do  your  work  better,  faster,  easier. 

See  the  Farmall  Super-A  and  the  Farmall  C,  both 
w  ith  Touch-Control,  at  vour  IH  Dealer’s  store. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Good  Listening  ! 

Utitr  jttiHes  Melton  on  ''Httrvest 
oj  Stttrs”  Sitndityy.  SB(  Sctu  ork, 


FARMALL  is  o  registered  trade-mark.  Oi^  International  Harvester  builds  Farmall  Tractors 


Sr/IR  SPA/Vff££l>  /Ifm/ 


Excitingly  MODERN! 
Strikingly  DIFFERENT! 

2  NEW  BIG  JOBS! 

Biggest  Ford  Trucks  ever  built  I  145  H.P. 
engine!  Up  to  21,500  lbs.  G.V.W.!  Up 
to  10.00-20  tires! 

^  NEW  BULLION  DOLLAR  TRUCK  CAB! 

With  living  room  comfort!  Biggest  con¬ 
tribution  to  driver  comfort  in  20  years! 
New  3-way  air  control.  New  coach-type 
seats.  New  picture- window  visibility!  New 
Level  Action  cab  suspension! 

Tir  3  NEW  TRUCK  ENGINES! 

A  new  Six,  two  new  V-8's!  Most  modem 
engine  line  in  the  truck  field!  Up  to  145 
H.PJ  High  turbulence  combustion  chambers! 
New  Loadomatic  ignition!  4-ring  pistons! 

lir  OVER  139  NEW  MODELS! 

Widest  job  coverage  in  Ford  Truck 
history!  Cab-Over-Engine  and  conven¬ 
tional  chassis!  Panel,  Pickup,  Express, 
Stake  and  Platform  bodies!  G.V.W. 
ratings  4,700  lbs.  up  to  21,500  lbs. 

Listen  to  the  Font  Theater  over  NBC  stations 
Stmday  afternoons,  5.00  to  6.00  p.  m,,  E.  S.  T. 


Bifiir  SmOJifG£S^  TO  LASriOMG£B 


Hottest  truck  line  in  historyeeefrom  the 
Leader  in  Trucks  Built  and  Trucks  in  Use! 


Our  trucks  are  red-hot!  That’s 
because  they’re  brand  new!  Ford 
Bonus  Built  Trucks  for  *48  are 
brand  new  in  every  important 
way  but  one! 

Big  exception  is  truck-building 
know-how!  That  isn’t  new  with 
us!  We’ve  been  building  trucks 
.  .  .  and  we’ve  built  more  trucks 
than  anyone  else  .  .  .  for  over  30 
years!  W e’ve  picked  up  more  truck 
know-how  than  anyone  else! 

From  a  combination  of  the 
NEW  in  truck  engineering  and 
the  KNOW-HOW  of  truck  expe¬ 
rience,  you  get  new  thrift!  .  .  . 
new  performance!  .  .  .  new 
reliability! 


In  Ford  Trucks  you  get  Bonus 
Built  construction,  the  extra 
strength  that  pays  off  two  ways. 
First,  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks 
are  not  limited  to  just  one  job, 
but  are  good  all-around  workers 
in  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  Second, 
Ford  Trucks  last  longer.  Life 
insurance  everts  certify  proof 
that  Ford  Trucks  last  up  to 
19.656  longer! 

Drop  in  on  your  Ford  Dealer 
to  size-up  the  new  engines  .  .  . 
new  cabs  . . .  new  BIG  JOBS  . . . 
over  1 39  new  models  in  the  big¬ 
gest  Ford  Truck  line  in  history! 

*B0NUS  *0  “Something  given  in  oddition  to  whof  it 
utoat  or  tfrkHy  due.*'— Webiter  «  Oktionory 


FORD 
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FE  INSURANCE  EXPERTS  PROVE  AND  CERTIFY  .  .  .  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  UP  TO  19.6%  LONGER! 


The  Birthplace  of  the  FIRST  Farm  Tractor  Tire 
Is  Today Greatest  Farm  Tire  Proving  Ground — 


FARMS 


On  Any  Farm  Job  . . . 

Tir«$ton«  CHAMPIONS 


ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR 


An  intensive  ftrogram  of  soil  conservo- 
tion,  land  reclamation  and  reforestation 
is  in  effect  on  Firestone  Farms.  Here, 
Cham/iion  Ciround  (irit>s  are  beinff  used 
in  a  disc  terracing  ofrerution. 


W  One  comer  of  Firestone  Farms 
’  schere  tractor  tires  are  tested. 

All  types  of  roads  are  used  to 
determine  svearing  qualities.  A 


liVER  since  the  day  Harvey  S.  Firestone  tested  and  proved 
the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire  on  his  own  tractor  in 
his  own  fields,  Firestone  Farms  have  been  the  first  and  foremost 
proving  grounds  for  farm  tires. 

The  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  is  a  product  of  all 
these  years  of  experience  and  testing.  It  has  been  tested  and 
proved  against  tires  of  every  type,  every  tread  design. 

In  every  test,  the  Champion  Ground  Grip  has  proved  its 
superiority  .  .  .  proved  it  by  as  much  as  100%  more  effective 
cleaning,  62%  more  drawbar  pull  and  91%  longer  life. 

Because  the  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  has  been 
tested  and  proved  on  Firestone  Farms,  it  will  do  a  better  job 
on  your  farm. 

When  you  buy  a  new  tractor  or  replace  the  tires  on  your 
present  tractor,  get  the  tire  that  has  been  proved  on  the  farm 
.  .  .  the  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

194H.  The  FiresUme  Tire  &  Kul>tjer  Co. 


Money-Making  Milking 
is  what  we  have  to  Sell! 


The  stimulating,  milk  getting  tug  and  pull  . . .  saved  time  that  you  don’t  have  to  use  up 
of  the  Surge  holds  the  teat-cups  down  where  washing  long  tubes  and  claws,  because  the 
they  belong  and  protects  the  udders  of  those  Surge  doesn’t  have  any. 
good  cows  that  write  your  milk  checks.  The  .f  . 

Surge  is  first  of  all  a  safe  milker.  J^st  want  a  milking  machine  you  can  find 

one  most  any  where...  if  what  you  are  after  is 
And  there’s  a  lot  of  time  saving,  money  Money  Making  Milking  in  your  barn,  then  the 
making  speed  built  into  the  Surge  Milker  Surge  Service  Dealer  is  the  right  man  to  see. 
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About  the  time  you'll  finish  up  your  corn 
planting  the  Suinmer  issue  of  FARM  QUAR¬ 
TERLY  will  be  rotiiiiig  your  way.  Picked  from 
the  line-up  of  Soil,  Crops,  Stork  and  Features  we 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  some  of  the 
ar.icles  that  our  contributors  and  editors  have  been 
spending  their  time  in  assembling,  checking  and 
iilus:rj>i:ig. 

Dr  George  D.  Scarseth,  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Research  .Association,  is  a  busy  man, 
bat  before  he  shoved  off  for  his  yearly  trip  to 
Gential  .America  to  tell  them  how  to  fertilize  to 
grow  bigger  and  lietter  bananas  he  burned  some 
midnight  oil  to  bring  the  latest  information  on 
feriilizer  use  to  grow  that  extra  (and  profitable) 
10  bushels  of  torn.  In  his  article  “Soil  Bank  Bal¬ 
ance”  he  prolies  into  the  future,  too,  and  gives 
some  startling  ideas  on  the  way  we’ll  use  fertilizer 
in  five  yaars  from  now.  Ralph  McGinnis,  our 
Editor,  tramped  through  the  pastures  in  four 
Southern  states  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  to 
find  out  for  himself  how  the  cotton  farmers  are 
sliifting  to  livestock  and  with  good  soil  manage¬ 
ment  and  small  grains  and  grasses  developing  all¬ 
winter  grazing.  There  are  ideas  here  that  may  help 
all  of  us  add  a  month  to  our  pasture  season.  Fred 
Knoop,  our  Executive  Editor,  wanted  to  know  if 
the  airplane  was  here  to  stay — on  the  farm.  So 
he  went  out  to  the  flying  farmer  state  of  Kan¬ 
sas  to  talk  to  farmers,  to  those  that  owned  planes, 
and  those  that  didn't,  to  find  out  if  the  plane  is 
really  a  help  in  farming.  If  you  have  wondered 
what  it  costs  to  buy  and  fly  a  safe,  fast  plane  and 
whether  a  plane  is  really  practical  on  a  farm 
you’ll  find  the  answers  in  this  analytical  article 
Grant  Cannon,  who  did  the  colorful  story  on  the 
Mormon  farmer  in  our  Autumn  1947  issue,  and 
our  new  Managing  Editor,  has  found  out  that  all 
Long  Island  ducks  don’t  come  from  Long  Island. 
He’s  visited  duck  farms  all  over  the  country  and 
found  out  that  this  fast-growing  fowl  has  possi¬ 
bilities  for  specialty  farmers.  Colorful  photographs 
and  helpful  information  on  another  kind  of  fowl 
specialty,  pheasants,  will  highlight  the  article  on 
the  meat  and  game  varieties  of  this  unusual  bird. 
I  hey  are  as  easy  to  raise  as  chickens  and  bring 
twice  as  much  a  pound  on  the  market. 

To  lay  the  ghost  of  a  lot  of  vague  ideas  about 
milk  testing  we  have  asked  a  milk  tester  with  many 
years  experience  how  the  job  is  done  and  what  it 
means  to  the  dairyman.  Incidentally,  the  authoi 
of  the  story  is  a  woman  who  stands  at  the  top  ol 
her  profession.  Dehorning  of  rattle  and  goats 
has  always  been  a  gory  job  on  the  farm,  but  a 
very  profitable  and  necessary  one.  New  methods 
that  make  dehorning  painless  and  easy  will  be 
described  in  a  step-by-step  picture  story. 

The  Summer  F.ARM  QU.ARTERLY  will  have 
the  usual  fine  array  of  features.  Many  readers 
have  come  to  regard  the  isolated  farming  group 
article  as  the  most  attractive  feature  in  each  issue. 
The  color  and  romance  of  Navajo  Indian  farm¬ 
ing  will  probably  be  the  choice  for  the  Summer 
issue.  George  Laycock  will  do  one  of  his  fine, 
factual  pieces  on  the  roadside  stand.  He  believes 
he  has  the  answer  on  how  to  manage  a  stand  for 
profit.  Then  there’s  the  problem  of  rats  on  the 
farm.  How  many  rats  have  you,  how  much  does 
it  cost  you  every  year  to  support  brother  rat, 
and  how  to  liquidate  him  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  that  we  know  will  attract  a  lot  of  attention. 
“Wildlife  on  the  Farm”  will  appeal  both  to  sports¬ 
men  and  to  the  conservation-minded  farmer.  In 
the  nostalgia  department  will  be  two  features 
which  vou  will  enjoy  immensely,  the  story  of  the 
now-extinct  livery  stable,  and  Little  Windy  and 
Prince  .Albert,  who  lived  at  the  stable.  .And  a 
story  on  the  threshing  ring  and  threshers  that 
will  bring  back  memories  to  old-timers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  snorting  steam  outfits  around  the 
I  ounty  in  the  vihxI  old  davs. 


Coming  In  Summer 
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Killliani,  J.  Schwab,  (Jiarles  Kruteb.  Virgil  Overholt,  Katharine  .Smith.  B.  (,. 
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SOIL 

Give  It  Air  .  .  . 
The  Rotary  Tiller 


CROPS 

Soybeans  and  the  Soil 

Desert  Corn  . 

Blueberries  . 

White  Corn . 


EEATl KES 

The  French  Earth . 

The  Bill  for  Horace’s  Bull 

Fish  on  the  Farm . 

Pushbutton  Farm  . 

Spring  on  the  Farm  .  .  .  , 
Crows  . 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 


Spring  1948 


STOCK 

The  Points  of  a  Hog 
The  Polled  Blacks  .  .  . 
Fistulas  Are  Dynamite 
Horses  on  the  Farm  . 


SUNDAY  WORK 

Sir: 

In  your  Autumn  issue  Carroll  J.  Weller  complained  that  tenant  farmers 
weren't  willing  to  work  on  Sunday  even  if  crops  were  late  in  being  planted 
I  am  a  farmer's  daughter.  My  father  owned  and  operated  a  farm  in 
northern  Ohio  for  forty  years.  He  never  once  took  a  team  of  horses  or  a 
tractor  out  in  the  held  on  Sunday.  Neither  did  other  fanners  near  us. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Weller  is  wrong.  According  to  the  Bible,  Sundav  should 
be  kept  for  worship  and  rest.  Too  many  of  us  are  forgetting  that 

-As  for  Mr.  Weller  saying  that  the  tenant  would  not  work  on  Sunday 
even  if  he  knew  it  was  going  to  rain  on  Monday,  pray  tell  how  does  anyone 
ever  know  on  Sunday  that  it  will  rain  on  Monday. 

Your  magazine  tops  any  farm  magazine  I  have  ever  read. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gehres 
1217  Lake  Avc. 

Wilmette,  Illinois 

TENANT  FARMER  &  .SUNDAY  WORK 

Sir: 

Farm  folk,  in  general,  arc  easy  to  get  along  with,  although  thc>  don't 
like  to  be  pushed  around.  I  would  like  to  say  that  any  farmer  who  expects 
his  tenant  or  hired  man  to  work  on  Sunday,  other  than  the  daily  chores 
that  arc  necessary,  is  not  deserving  of  an  employee.  Let  Mr.  Weller  go  to 
any  bookstore  and  obtain  for  himself  a  copy  of  a  book  entitled,  “The  Holy 
Bible” ;  then  if  he  would  turn  to  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  20th  Chapter 
and  read  verses  8,  9,  and  10;  or  for  his  convenience,  I  shall  quote  them,  as: 
“8.  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

9.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work: 

10.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  Thy  God:  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  th\  stranger  that 
is  within  thv  gates.” 


Don’t  VC  ALK  when  you  can 
ride!  This  new  Dandy 
Boy  Riding  Sulky  takes  you 
off  your  feet  —  puts  you  in 
a  comfortable  seat  over  two 
cushiony  rubber-tired  wheels. 
Wherever  your  tractor  goes, 
you  ride  in  comfort  ...  in 
style.  Controls  within  easy 
reach.  Friction  brakes.  Be 
one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  this 
new  Dandy  Boy  Riding  Sulky ! 

Get  one  of  the  New  Dandy 
Boy  Dump  Carts,  too.  Users 
say  "it’s  the  handiest  thing 
on  the  place.”  Haul  wood, 
shrubs,  sod,  garden  tools, 
transplants,  crates  or  baskets. 
All  steel.  Removable  gates. 
Convenient  seat  and  foot 
rests.  See  your  dealer  NOW ! 


A  tubular 
steel  handle  is 
furnished  with 
eash  unit  so 
it  lan  also  be 
used  as  a 
push  i.art. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERI 

So  many  people  want  At?//’ the  Dan-  Whether  you  want  the  riding 
dy  Boy  Riding  Sulky  and  Dandy  sulky,  the  dump  cart,  or  both  — 
Boy  Dump  Cart  that  a  special  com-  see  your  garden  tractor  dealer  | 
bination  deal  is  now  available.  NO'X^  He  can  give  you  immedi-  I 
You  can  save  30'^f  by  ordering  ate  delivery.  Put  these  easy-riding  | 
Deal  No.  125,  because  you  need  attachments  to  use  in  your  yard  | 
only  one  set  of  wheels  for  both  and  garden.  Save  time.  Save  I 
outfits.  It  takes  only  a  few  min-  work.  Get  extra  pleasure — and  ex-  i 
utes  to  switch  from  the  sulky  seat  tra  use  out  of  your  garden  trartor !  | 
to  the  dump  cart  and  back  again.  Complete  literature  on  request.  | 

Sec  your  Garden  Tractor  Dealer  or  Write  Direct  to  Dept.  FQ-4-48 

TH  E  D  L  AN  Deo.  I 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Supposing  it  should  rain  on  Monday,  as  Mr.  Weller  states,  wh\  worry 
about  it.  Get  on  the  boat  with  Noah,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right. 

Mr.  Weller  claims  that  he  has  been  “leaning  over  backwards.”  Now, 
maybe  right  there  lies  all  his  trouble.  Instead  of  leaning  over  backwards, 
why  not  lean  forward  and  put  yourself  in  the  tenant’s  place  and  consider 
his  side  of  the  picture.  This  might  help  to  solve  the  whole  program. 

W’hen  a  man  rents  a  farm  he  has  or  should  have  full  jurisdiction  over 
the  operating  of  the  farm  for  the  period  of  rental.  However,  a  program 
should  be  set  up  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  both  the  owner  and  the 
tenant  before  the  contract  is  signed  or  the  farm  is  rented. 

I  am  a  tenant  farmer  and  have  never  had  any  words  or  criticism  from 
my  employer.  When  any  problem  arises  we  talk  it  over  together  and  t  ome 
to  an  agreement  that  is  agreeable  to  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Earl  T.  Cosner 
10684  Liss  Road,  Route  3 
Belleville,  Michigan 

It's  Sunday;  you're  hoy  is  down,  and  the  weather  soys  "RAIN"  for  Sunday 
night  and  AAondoy.  You're  o  tenant.  Should  you  bring  in  the  hoy?  What  do 
readers  think?  —  Ed. 
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These  little  chicks  represent  the  best  in  R.  O.  P.*  breeding.  Their 
development  into  profitable  meat  and  egg  producers  depends  on 
proper  care  and  effective  feeding  practices.  Balanced  ration  feeding 
is  the  proved  answer  to  fast  and  healthy  chick  development. 
SEAGRAM  SOLUBLES  provide  the  necessary  B  complex  vitamins 
and  other  growth  factors  that  "slick  chick  ”  balanced  rations  must 
include.  Seagram  Nutrition  Research  will  continue  to  provide 
better  feeding  information  and  products.  Write  for  the  booklet 
"Seagram  Feeds  and  Proved  Formulas.” 

*  Racord  of  Rorformonco 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  ^ 

BOX  240,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY 


■ 
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GOOD  HAY ’natural 
Feed  Stretcher 
and  Grain  Saver 

You  know  the  importance  of  good  protein-rich 
hay.  And  this  year  you  certainly  wont  to  put  up  the 
best  hoy  you  ever  had.  The  reliable  construction  and 
smooth  performance  of  NEW  IDEA  Haying  Machines  help 
you  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  break  in  season 
and  weather  to  get  the  most  nutritive  hay  possible. 

The  quick  hitch  and  speedy  operation  of  the 
NEW  IDEA  Tractor  Mower  starts  you  cutting  the  moment 
conditions  are  right.  The  NEW  IDEA  Side  Delivery  Rake 
builds  tall,  fast  drying  windrows  in  a  way  that  protects 
both  leaves  and  color.  The  NEW  IDEA  Loader  picks  up 
clean,  elevates  without  threshing  and  delivers  on  the 
load  without  losses. 

NEW  IDEA  machines  assist  you  to  make  secure 
all  the  quality  that  nature  puts  in  the  hay.  For  detailed 
information,  see  your  local  dealer;  or  moil  convenient 
coupon  below. 

New  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Factories:  COLOWATER,  OHIO  —  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  IDEA  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Dept.  323,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 

Tractor  Mower  Q 
Cylinder  Pushbor  Loader  □  Wagon  □ 

NAME _  _ 


Side  delivery  rake  with  flex¬ 
ible  spiral  reel  and  patented 
double-curved  teeth.  Con  be 
reversed  for  tedding. 


Cylinder-pushbar  leader 
builds  big  loads  easily. 
Direct-action  cylinder;  yield¬ 
ing  closed  deck.  Saves 
leoves  and  short  pieces. 


Power  mower  for  all  tractors 
with  standard  A.S.A.E.  take-off 
and  draw  bar.  Self-contained 
power  lift  for  cutter  bar. 


Modern,  rubber  tired,  all  steel 
wagon.  Strong,  safe,  light  run¬ 
ning,  handy.  Used  for  haying 
and  other  field  and  road 
hauling. 


ADDRESS. 
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PREVENT  THIS 


TakcWcor^l  Ibok  ot  that  pictur*.  It  this  wood  failunj 
occurring  in  your  homo,  ham,  toolshods,  or  in  tho  fence  posts  ' 

L  surrounding -your  pf^porty?  Such  destruction — whether  | 
decay  Of^tormites—tda  now  be  preventod  simply  and  : 
I  eco4olkiically  ilrilk  oil  solutions  of  Pontachlorophenol- 
thflr^modem  wood  preservativ4,»  ll  provides  lasting,  tested 

K  j  protection  ogaiiiit  rot  and  wood-destroying  insects. 

PsMd^chlorophMol  leaves  iueod  clean  and  non-4ticky,  and  * 
pointoble  if  this  proper  solvent  is  used.  '  '  '  \ 

I  ^  Atk  your  lumber  dealer  about  Penfochlorophenol 

treated  lumbe^  before  you  build  or  repair — or  write  direct  to  Dowi 


SEE  HOW  YOU  CAN  CUT  BUILDING 

REPAIRS!  M  ritp  today  for  this  fn-r 
Imoklt-t  b'llinfi  all  alfout  this  testvil. 
modf^rn  wood  treatment,  .dsk  for 
lumkh’t  \umhpr  l*H-3T. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


KEBUILDI>G  SOIL 

Sirs: 

I  have  inherited  a  250-acre  farm  which  is  in 
need  of  rebuilding.  What  books  could  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  my  reading  which  could  give  me  a 
general  picture  of  soils  and  the  means  of  restoriric 
them. 

FR.ANK  T.ATUM 
North  Vernon,  Indiana 

Prof.  John  A.  Slipher  at  Ohio  State  University,  who 
has  taught  a  lot  of  boys  to  be  good  farmers,  gives 
the  following  list  of  books  os  o  short  refresher 
course  on  soils,  physics  of  agriculture,  and  fer¬ 
tilizers: 

Bover — “Soil  Physics"  (Wiley). 

Mosier  &  Gustafson  —  “Soil  Physics  and  Manage 

ment"  (Lippincott). 

Von  Slyke  —  "Fertilizers  and  Crops  (Orange 

Judd). 

W.  W.  Weir — '  Productive  Soils 
The  first  of  these  books  is  up-to-dote  and  is  more 
technical  than  the  second.  The  second  is  about  30 
years  old.  However,  it  is  very  readable  and  very 
sound.  Von  Slyke's  text  is  quite  comprehensive  and 
a  good  guide  for  the  man  out  on  the  land.  It  gives 
much  material  on  the  composition  of  soil,  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  fertilizer,  soil  analysis  ond  cropping 
situations.  Weir's  book  came  out  just  lest  yeor  and 
is  very  informative. 

CHINCHILLAS 

Sir: 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  >ou  do  an 
article  about  the  newest  phase  of  fur  farming, 
namely,  the  raising  of  Chinchillas  Since  this 
industry  started  on  the  West  Coast,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered,  upon  coming  back  here  from  the  Coast 
that  not  too  much  is  known  in  the  Middle  West 
about  the  Chinchillas.  Practically  everyone  con¬ 
fusing  them  with  the  Chinchilla  Rabbit.  Like 
everything  else,  there  has  a  lot  of  misinformation 
gotten  around  which  has  done  the  Chinchilla 
rank  injustice.  As  Chinchilla  Breeders,  we  would 
like  to  see  this  corrected;  which  I  am  sure  one 
of  your  well  written  and  informative  articles 
could  do.  Meanwhile,  for  reliable  information 
may  we  direct  your  readers  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hol¬ 
land,  Secretary  of  The  National  Chinchilla 
Breeders  Association,  425  Atlas  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  or  Mr.  Lloyd  Prestwich,  owner  of 
Fur  Farms,  Box  217,  Gardena,  California. 

The  fine  article  on  Rabbits,  Karakul  Sheep 
and  The  Brahmans  have  prompted  me  to  give 
you  this  suggestion. 

MRS.  J  H  ETTER 
Washington,  Illinois 

BRAHMANS 

Sir: 

I  have  read  the  interesting  article,  on  your 
Summer  Issue,  by  Mrs.  C.  Fave  Bennett  “THE 
BRAHMANS.” 

As  he  mentioned  Guatemala  as  one  of  the 
South  American  Countries  where  we  raise  Zebu 
Cattle,  I  opportunely  give  you  my  experiences 
about  it. 

I  have  “fought”  for  five  long  years  with 
Zebus,  I  endured  that  long.  Finally  I  had  to 
give  it  up,  and  now  I  hate  anything  with  a 
hump. 

Zebu  Cattle  has  all  the  good  qualities  that 
Mrs.  C.  Faye  Bennett  tells  us,  but  personally  I 
should  like  to  let  the  Hindus  struggle  along 
6,000  years  more  with  them,  until  a  breeding 
cow  learns  to  discriminate  man  from  wolf,  until 
Zebus  learn  to  get  out  of  the  Corral  from  the 
gate,  that  a  fence  is  there  to  keep  them  away 
from  anything  edible  that  happens  to  be  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  less  gregarious  so  when  they  are 
cut  from  the  main  herd,  to  stay  cut,  until,  when 
driven  along  the  highway,  they  learn  to  behave 
like  cattle  not  like  deers. 

But  in  my  younger  years  I  might  have  been 
an  excitable  Devil  myself.  Now  I  am  getting 
grey,  but  I  learned  that  TAME  cattle  pays  better. 

C.  BRESSANI 
Cocales  Guatemala 


TRACTOR  FEATURES 


Until  you  drive  one,  you’ll  never  know  how  much 
more  a  new  John  Deere  “A”  or  “B”  Tractor  offers 
you  in  performance  ...  in  ease  of  handling  ...  in 
comfort.  No  other  tractor  has  so  many  modern 
features.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them. 


NEW  CYCLONIC’FUEL’INTAKE  ENGINES 


New  cyclonic  action  mixes  fuel  and 
air  more  thoroughly,  improves 
combustion,  increases  engine  effi¬ 
ciency.  Both  all-fuel  and  gasoline 
engines  available. 


NEW  HYDRAULIC  POWR-TROL 


You  raise,  lower,  and  regulate  hath 
integral  and  drawn  equipment  at 
a  touch  of  your  hand,  without 
stopping  or  even  slowing  down. 


NEW  ROLL-O’MATIC  FRONT  WHEELS 


Weight  is  automatically  equalized 
on  both  front  wheels  to  give  you 
“knee  action”  comfort  and  easier 
steering  than  ever  before. 


NEW  QUIK-TATCH  CULTIVATORS 

You  drive  in  and  hook  up  a  John 
Deere  Tractor  Cultivator  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes — make  real  savings 
in  change-over  time. 


And.  until  you  actually  own  a  John  Deere,  you’ll 
never  appreciate  what  exclusive  tuv-cylinder  design 
with  its  unequalled  simplicity  and  strength  of 
parts  can  mean  to  you  in  lower  upkeep  costs  ,  .  . 
more  years  of  service  .  .  .  greater  freedom  from 
costly  field  delays. 


new  folder  telK  all  about  the  great  new 
John  Deere  **.\’*  and  Tractors  and 

alues.  Write  to 
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IOWA  HEREFORDS 

•  80  Percent  of  the  Top-selling  Cattle  on  the  Chicago 
Fat  Market  are  Herefords 

•  Herefords  from  Iowa  feed-lots  have  topped  the 
market  more  times  than  any  other  State 

•  500  Purebred  Hereford  Breeders  Welcome  You 
to  Iowa  to  buy  Breeding  cattle  —  Herd  bulls  —  Foun¬ 
dation  females 

NO  ORDER  TOO  SMAU  —  NONE  TOO  LARGE 
IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  TOPS  AND  IOWA  HEREFORDS  ARE  TOPS 
INQUIRIES  PROMPTLY  ANSWBIteD 


IOWA  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

J.  C.  HOLBERT,  Sec’y  BOX  492  WASHINGTON,  IOWA 


comes  to  the  FARM! 


The  CROWN  PUSH-BUTTON  BARN  CLEANER  cuts  farm  labor  costs!  Here's  an 
investment  that  saves  you  at  least  2  hours  every  day — extra  productive 
hours  that  mean  extra  profits. 


COSTS  BUT  A  FEW  C&TTS  A  DAY!  You  just  can't  hire  a  man  to  do  barn  clean¬ 
ing  chores  as  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  ecor)omically  as  your  automatic 
Crown  Bam  Cleaner.  Push  the  button  and  forget  your  barn  chores — in 
a  matter  of  minutes  all  manure,  including  nutritive  liquids,  is  loaded 
directly  into  your  spreader. 


SAVE  PRODUCTIVE  TIME— SAVE  MONEY!  See  your  Crown  Dealer  or  write  for 


free  illustrated  booklet  today! 


o.  O  Iv 

Ah 
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FOnniRV  Mi  MRIRIIE  tOHPRI* 

WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


IT  HAPPENED  HERE 

Sir: 

A  well-to-do  neighbor  and  I  during  the  war 
and  a  year  afterwards  had  trouble  trying  to 
keep  up  a  dilapidated  line  fence.  He  raised 
thorobred  jerseys  along  with  Belgian  draft 
horses.  My  neighbor,  although  he  had  400  acres 
to  play  with,  would  put  his  draft  horses  and 
unbred  heifers  in  this  one  particular  field  where 
the  grass  was  short  on  both  sides  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  line  fence.  Now  on  my  side  I  had  one 
big  open  pasture  of  about  100  acres  and  in  it 
were  50  not  too  contented  thorobred  angus  cows 
and  one  pert,  but  overworked,  angus  bull.  Nat- 
!  urally,  the  grass  is  always  greener  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  So  my  bull  visited.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  pretty  busy  on  my  side  of 
the  fence  so  the  anguished  jersey  heifers  visited 
also.  The  net  result  in  three  years  time  there 
has  been  8  robust  black  calves,  some  with  small 
horns,  born  to  my  now  richer  neighbor.  Don’t 
you  think  I  have  a  good  strong  bull? 

My  neighbor  claims  $8000.00  as  damages  to 
his  herd.  He  doesn’t  offer  to  reimburse  me  for 
breeding  fees.  Our  trial  comes  up  January  28 
and  if  I  feel  O.K.  after  that,  I  will  write  you 
the  outcome. 

CORWIN  FRED 
Lebanon,  Ohio 

For  slightly  ambiguous  photograph  of  another 

traveling  bull,  see  page  33. — Ed. 

REED  CANARY  CRASS 
Sir: 

I  enjoyed  “The  Promised  Land’’  very  much. 
Our  Minnesota  experimental  men  gave  up 
Ladino  too  easily — our  results  were  very  spotty, 
but  with  the  help  of  your  article  I  may  get 
better  stands.  The  feeding  quality  is  excellent. 

I  have  had  poor  results  with  reed  canary 
grass  as  milk  producing  hay  and  would  not 
recommend  it  to  anyone,  but  am  perhaps  one 
of  the  few  people  to  have  used  it  extensively 
as  grass  silage  where  it  produced,  reason  un¬ 
known,  as  much  milk  as  a  legume  silage.  As 
this  grass  forms  permanent  sod,  stands  in  ice 
all  winter,  and  with  almost  no  care  produces 
about  6  tons  per  acre  of  silage  on  July  1st,  plus 
one-half  ton  or  better  of  hay  of  good  quality  on 
September  1st  (Minnesota),  it  would  seem  per¬ 
haps  it  could  be  used  in  Alaska,  at  least  for 
a  silage  crop.  While  I  use  it  on  peat  too  cold 
and  wet  for  com,  canary  grass  will  also  grow 
on  uplands. 

Alaskan  farmers  may  try  it  as  a  grass  silage 
G.  N  SLADE 

Rt.  9,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

MORE  DEER  PARK.S 

I  Sirs: 

'  Since  the  publication  of  my  article  in  Farm 
j  Quarterly,  I  have  had  numerous  requests  to 
sell  live  deer  but  I  have  not  attempted  to  catch 
I  any  deer  in  some  time.  I  have  sold  six  deer 
“hog  dressed’’  (entrails  only  removed)  to  a 
New  York  meat  dealer  for  65c  a  pound.  Since 
this  means  $65.00  to  $70.00  for  stags,  and  $45 
to  $50  for  does,  and  since  shooting  a  deer  is 
easier  than  catching  one  alive,  I  haven't  given 
I  much  thought  to  the  latter. 

Recently,  Sika  deer  have  l)een  quoted  at 
$50.00  to  $70.00  each,  alive,  in  trios.  Sources: 

Roland  Lindemann,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

H.  Ehmlcr,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  Swope  Park  Zoo,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Smith’s  Game  Farm,  Mansheld,  S.  D. 

City  of  Boston  Zool.  Park.  Boston,  Mass 

W.  S.  Green,  Greenwood,  V^a. 

Paul  Spencer,  Gentry’,  Mo. 

These  people  handle  breeding  stock  regularly, 
and  are  equipped  to  catch  and  ship  Sika  deer. 
One  of  your  readers,  John  P.  Kennedy  of 
Waterville,  Maine,  constructed  a  six-acre  park, 
purchased  and  released  a  trio  of  Sika  deer,  and 
Ix'en  written  up  twice  in  the  Augusta  and  Port¬ 
land  papers.  We  answered  many  letters.  .  .  . 

PHILLIP  J.  SAVAGE,  JR 
I  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

i  (Continued  on  page  1  13) 
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When  blossoms  say  "ready”  and  the  weather  is  right, 
that’s  when  a  home-ow-ned  Roto-Baler  pays  off.  Hay 
or  straw  is  automatically  wrapped  with  ordinary  binder 
twine  costing  less  than  wire  or  heavy  bale  twine. 

The  Roto-Baler  packages  hay  more  compactly  .  .  in 
sturdy  rolled  bales  that  will  not  buckle  .  .  .  bales  that 
store  in  less  space  and  are  convenient  to  handle  and 
feed.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
already  making  hay  this  better  way  .  .  .  and  like  it. 


TRACTOR  DIVISION 


The  rolled  bale  represents  a  turning-point  in  haymaking  for  every 
family  farm.  Now  you  can  package  your  oii  n  hay — with  a  home- 
owned  one-man  field  baler,  priced  to  fit  the  individual  farm. 


If  hay  could  be  trademarked,  Allis-Chalmers  would  proudly 
place  its  name  on  the  Rolled  Bale. 


D  HAY...  .  The  Bale  of  the  Future 


A  weather-resistant  rolled  bale  with  leaves  locked  inside!  That 
is  rolled  hay  ...  a  bale  that  for  the  first  time  sheds  rain  like 
a  thatched  roof.  Once  your  hay  is  in  the  rolled  bale,  you 
breathe  easy.  It’s  safe  from  sudden  showers.  The  bale  unrolls 
in  a  wide,  soft,  leafy  mat,  appetizing  to  livestock;  can  also 
be  fed  whole  in  the  feedrack  without  waste. 


The  ROTp  BflLER 

. .  *  Turning  Point  in  Hay  History 


vy 


ROTO-RAKE  .  .  .  the  first  side-delivery  rake  and  tedder 
really  engineered  for  tractor  power.  Power  take-off 
driven,  it  has  2  forward  reel  speeds  and  1  reverse 
(for  tedding).  Ball  and  roller  bearings  exclusively. 
Controlled  steering  assures  straight  windrows. 


THE  FRENCH  FARMER  learned  to  make  a  fort  out  of  his  buildings  during 
the  Middle  Ages  when  robber  barons  sent  marauding  bands  to  ravish 
the  lands  of  his  neighbors.  Chaussy  Raymond’s  farm  presents  a  solid 
stone  face  to  the  outside  world.  Behind  the  seclusion  of  these  walls  he 
lives  in  intimate  privacy  with  his  family  and  his  animals.  At  night  his  head 
lies  easy  on  his  rough  pillow  for  he  knows  his  horses  and  cattle  are  snug 
in  the  stables  close  by,  his  grain  and  machinery  safe  against  the  world. 
He  continues  to  close  the  gates  a1  night;  the  robber  barons  are  no  more 
but  twice  in  his  lifetime  he  has  barred  the  gates  against  an  invader. 
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THERE  IS  A  CLOSE  AFFINITY  between  the  French  peasant  farmer  and  his  manure  pile  and  the  soil.  The 
combination  has  maintained  the  fertility  of  fields  farmed  continuously  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

3“lie  Sa^itn 

BY  R.  j.  McGinnis 


'  I  ^  HIS  is  the  story  of  Chaussy  Raymond 
-*■  and  John  Huguet,  two  farmers,  who 
live  in  the  Department  of  Seine  &  Marne, 
in  central  France.  Except  four  years  which 
Raymond  spent  in  a  German  prison  camp, 
he  has  lived  all  of  his  53  years  in  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  solid  stone  house 
of  his  fathers.  Huguet  is  his  neighbor,  and 
a  younger  man ;  he  too  has  his  roots  deep 
in  the  farm  which  generations  of  his 
family  have  worked.  .Although  Raymond 
and  Huguet  attend  the  same  church  and 
help  each  other  in  the  harvest,  they  tackle 
their  farm  in  different  ways.  There  are 
manv  more  Raymonds  in  France  than 
Huguets ;  Raymond  is  a  peasant  farmer ; 
Huguet  is  on  the  dividing  line  between 
the  peasant  and  the  gentry.  He  has  an 
automobile  and  an  electric  icebox  and 
huv'  purebred  breeding  stock.  They  are 
both  expert  farmers. 

Ghaiissy  KayniontI 

On  this  late  autumn  day  of  1947,  of 
all  men  in  the  Department  of  Seine  & 
Marne,  Chaussy  Raymond  was  undoubt¬ 


edly  the  happiest.  A  year  and  a  half 
before  he  had  hopefully  entered  his  name 
with  the  Agricultural  Control  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  a  new  tractor.  This  morning, 
after  delivering  a  dozen  eggs  and  a  brace 
of  rabbits  to  the  innkeeper  at  the  Cheval 
Blanc,  he  stopped  at  the  Mairie,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  was  in  the  village,  to 
ask  about  his  tractor.  “Le  Bon  Dieu  has 
answered  my  prayers,”  shouted  Chaussy. 
The  tractor  had  arrived.  He  signed  his 
name  to  papiers  in  quadruplicate,  shook 
hands  with  the  mayor,  and  made  a  bee¬ 
line  back  to  the  Cheval  Blanc.  Here  he 
stood  his  friends  to  a  bottle  of  good  red 
wine.  Now,  warmed  by  the  glow  of  the 
wine,  and  elated  that  in  a  few  weeks  a 
bright  new  American  tractor  would  be 
his,  he  urged  his  20-year-old  mare,  Cecile. 
homeward,  singing  snatches  of  Madelon, 
the  marching  song  of  the  poilu.  The  own¬ 
ership  of  a  tractor  made  him  a  man  of 
substance  and  importance  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  for  in  all  of  France  only  one 
farmer  in  forty  owns  this  prize  of  all  farm 
implements.  Besides  that,  he  could  grow 


more  beets  and  potatoes  and  perhaps  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  work  far  into  the  night, 
with  his  aging  horses  and  oxen,  to  get  his 
harvesting  and  planting  done.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  not  a  gasoline  tractor,  such  as 
he  had  hoped  to  get.  It  would  use  fuel  oil 
and  would  make  a  lot  of  noise,  emitting 
showers  of  sparks  and  clouds  of  smoke ; 
but  it  was  a  prize  nonetheless. 

It  was  late  when  he  mounted  the  hill 
to  the  ^lark  cluster  of  bams  and  farm¬ 
houses.  His  mare  from  long  habit  chose 
the  turns  in  the  medieval  maze  of  passage¬ 
ways  to  his  own  bam.  From  the  courtyard 
the  satisfying  odor  of  the  steaming  manure 
pile  tickled  Chaussy’s  nostrils  and  gave 
him  a  sense  of  well-being  and  hope  for 
the  coming  winter.  His  dog  barked  from 
his  kennel  under  the  rabbit  hutches  and 
the  pig  grunted  a  sleepy  welcome.  He  was 
too  late  to  help  with  the  chores.  Dinner 
was  on  the  table. 

Background  of  a  French  Peasant 

Chaussy,  now  53  years  old,  was  born 
in  the  farmhouse  where  he  lives.  He  is 
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THE  FRENCH  FARMER  wants  tractors  and  modern  machinery,  but  he  will  be  slow 
to  part  with  his  oxen,  for  they  are  the  chief  source  of  the  manure  he  values 
so  highly.  The  gateway  and  the  stables  on  this  farm  were  built  500  years  ago. 


GLEANING  after  the  harvest  is  an  age-old 
custom  in  France.  These  landless  peasants 
have  gone  over  the  fields  and  will  get 
half  of  the  sacks  of  beets  they  have  found. 
In  America  they  would  be  on  the  relief 
rolls.  The  distant  tree-bordered  highway 
and  the  level  fields  are  typical  of  the 
wheat  and  beet  regions  of  France. 


short  and  squat,  with  broad  hands,  and 
he  habitually  wears  a  cap.  He  married  a 
neighbor  girl  just  before  he  was  called 
up  in  the  second  class  in  World  War  I. 
He  had  returned  to  his  farm  after  the 
war  and  until  the  second  \Vorld  ^Var 
broke  out  he  had  accumulated  some  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  had  a  respectable  horde 
of  gold  pieces  under  a  floor  board  in  his 
bedroom,  and  owned  one  share  of 
Canadian-Pacific  Railway  stock. 

^Vhen  ^Var  No.  1 1  came  he  was  just 
within  the  age  for  military  service  and  was 
sent  to  the  Maginot  Line  to  face  the 
Germans.  In  the  break  through  at  Sedan 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  spent  four 
hungry  and  cold  years  in  a  German  prison 
camp.  .-\t  the  Liberation  he  went  back  to 
his  farm. 

.\11  but  one  of  his  five  horses  were 
requisitioned  by  either  the  German  or 
the  French  army;  his  wife  was  aged  and 
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stooped  beyond  his  remembrance  and  his 
daughter  no  longer  young  and  pretty.  His 
heart  burst  when  he  saw  his  fields  and 
his  bams.  His  soil  was  ill  from  lack  of 
fertilizer  and  manure. 

Chaussy’s  land  holdings  total  60  acres. 
Like  many  of  his  neighbors,  he  does  not 
hold  his  farm  in  one  piece.  It  is  scattered 
about  the  countryside  in  25  parcels,  one 
more  than  a  mile  away.  His  wife  brought 
to  him  as  a  dowry  eight  of  the  parcels. 
Of  the  remainder  he  had  received  six 
from  his  father  and  purchased  the  others 
from  his  sister.  By  French  law  each  child, 
male  and  female,  inherits  an  equal  amount 
of  the  property  held  by  the  parents.  This 
Napoleonic  law  was  designed  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  large  holdings,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  sub-division  of  the  already 
small  French  farms.  Unless  a  man  is 
thrifty  and  lays  by  enough  money  to  buy 
out  his  sisters  or  his  brothers,  (in  the  rare 
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not  expected  to  get  his  full  requests,  but 
he  was  disappointed  when  he  got  a  cut  of 
more  than  half  of  what  he  had  asked  for. 
He  paid  somewhat  higher  prices  than  farm¬ 
ers  pay  in  America.  As  for  manure  he  had 
the  usual  amount  from  his  three  horses, 
four  cows,  a  bull  calf,  two  oxen  and  a  smalt 
flock  of  sheep.  On  the  thinner  portions 
of  several  strips  he  had  hauled  out  his 
chicken  and  rabbit  manure,  and  in  other 
places  he  pieced  out  with  some  old  straw. 

Last  fall  Chaussy  planted  twenty  acres 
of  wheat  after  taking  a  beet  crop  from 
the  same  fields.  He  had  about  twelve  acres 
of  luzerne,  our  old  American  friend, 
alfalfa,  which  he  had  planted  with  an 
oat  crop  the  year  before.  This  he  would 
use  in  its  second  year  for  forage  for  his 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Ne.xt  spring 
he  would  plow  up  the  twelve  acres  of 
luzerne  and  plant  beets.  Roughly,  he 
practices  a  four-year  rotation  of  beets, 
wheat  or  oats,  and  luzerne  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  his  fields  had  been  farmed 
heavily  and  some  of  them  need  rest.  He 
plans  to  give  them  a  heavy  diet  of 
manure,  perhaps  allow  some  of  them  to 
remain  three  years  in  luzerne.  He  might 
take  some  of  his  beet  land  next  year  for 
potatoes,  now  that  he  has  a  tractor,  and 
he  might  also  plant  barley  instead  of  oats. 
On  the  second-year  luzerne  he  will  pas¬ 
ture  his  cows  for  a  time  in  the  late  fall 
if  the  grass  does  well  enough  after  the  hay 
is  cut.  Otherw’ise,  he  will  keep  them  in  the 
bams  and  feed  them  the  cured  hay. 

Chaussy  has  four  cows,  a  half  grown 
bull  calf,  and  a  pair  of  white  o.xen,  great 
lumbering  beasts  that  make  plenty  of 
manure.  Two  of  his  cows  are  of  a  Nether- 
land  breed  very  much  like  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  The  larger  weighs  1800  pounds. 
The  two  others,  also  dual-purpose  cows, 
are  white  animals  commonly  called  Nor- 
mands.  They  produce  a  fair  amount  of 
milk ;  their  chief  recommendation  is  their 
ability  to  produce  manure  and  the  beef 
value  of  the  bull  calves. 

The  American  farmer  might  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  kinship  which 
exists  between  the  French  peasant  farmer 
and  his  soil  and  animals.  The  French 
peasant’s  bone  and  sinew  is  of  the  earth 
on  which  he  and  his  fathers  for  hundreds 
of  years  have  walked,  which  they  have 
worked  with  their  hands,  and  from  which 
they  have  taken  the  food  that  has  gone 
into  their  bodies.  The  bams,  some  of  them 
as  old  as  the  French  nation  itself,  are 
peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  countless  gen¬ 
erations  of  men  and  animals  of  the  same 
blood.  The  oaken  stalls,  worn  smooth  by 
processions  of  cattle  and  horses  stretching 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  beyond, 
seem  as  permanent  as  the  French  hills 
themselves.  A  French  peasant  does  not 
have  to  learn  his  fields ;  he  is  bom  with 
them  in  his  blood.  As  he  goes  about,  feed¬ 
ing  and  bedding  his  animals,  he  and  the 
bams  and  the  animals  all  seem  a  part  of 
one  whole.  He  is  bom  a  farmer  and  is 
not  likely  to  have  the  ambition  to  own  a 


THE  GENDARMES,  casual  but  sharpeyed,  pay  regular  calls  on  French  farms  to  chat, 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  —  and  to  check  on  the  wheat  bins  to  see  that  none  has  been 
fed  to  the  animals  or  gone  to  the  black  market.  The  1947  crop  all  went  to  the  baker. 


wheat  crop  harvested  last  summer  had 
been  damaged  by  winter  freezes  and  fur¬ 
ther  damaged  by  an  extensive  drought,  so 
that  it  was  only  a  half  crop,  and  that  not 
of  good  quality.  But  the  summer  before  it 
had  been  excellent,  and  Chaussy  had 
stored  away  in  a  secret  bin  over  his 
kitchen  a  little  margin  of  safety.  This  he 
has  used  as  seed.  Though  it  was  a  year 
old  and  would  not  germinate  as  well  as 
new  wheat  he  had  planted  more  of  it  and 
hoped  for  a  good  crop. 

\Vhen  he  had  made  his  fertilizer  needs 
known  to  the  Agricultural  Control  he  had 


event  they  are  willing  to  sell)  he  does  his 
farming  on  small  scattered  plots  which 
probably  will  be  sub-divided  again  among 
his  children.  The  largest  of  Chaussy’s  plots 
is  one  hectare,  about  two  acres.  The 
smallest  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  acre, 
a  few  rods  away  from  his  farmyard  wall, 
and  is  used  for  a  kitchen  garden. 

Chaussy's  Husbandry 

The  day  before  Chaussy  received  the 
good  news  of  his  tractor  he  had  finished 
planting  wheat.  In  the  matter  of  seed  he 
profited  by  his  foresight  and  thrift.  The 


HANDSOME  JOHN  HUGUET  wears  English  tweeds  with  ease.  He  buys  Manitoba 
seed  wheat  and  purebred  animals  from  Holland  and  England.  His  160  acres  grossed 
him  $9,000  last  year,  low  because  of  the  drought.  He  instinctively  practices  good 
soil  management  and  has  a  shrewd  understanding  of  markets  and  buying.  He 
could  take  first  rank  in  any  progressive  farming  community  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  quitting  time  for  Chaussy  Raymond,  seven  o’cloek  on  this  late 
October  day.  With  his  son-in-law  he  has  finished  planting  a  hectare 
of  wheat.  He  has  walked  beside  the  old-fashioned  spike  tooth  harrow 
all  day,  preparing  the  seedl)ed  for  the  drill.  Last  w'eek  he  had  taken 
a  beet  crop  trom  the  same  ground  and  the  earth  was  friable  and 
needed  no  plowing,  for  the  beet  digger  had  gone  deep  and  worked  it 
up  well.  His  big  Percheron  mare,  Cecile,  had  pulled  the  harrow  back 
and  forth  across  the  strip  and  the  seedbed  was  fine  and  deep.  His 
son-in-law  followed  with  the  drill,  walking  beside  his  team.  Although 
the  beets  had  been  carefully  gathered,  this  day  the  harrow  turned  up 
broken  pieces  of  the  brittle  roots  which  had  been  broken  off  in  the 
pulling.  As  these  came  to  the  top  of  the  ground  Chaussy  picked  them 
up  and  stuffed  them  into  his  pockets.  At  the  end  of  each  round  he 
emptied  his  pockets,  making  small,  neat  piles  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  is  gathering  them.  He  will  throw'  them 
in  his  cart  and  some  rainy  day  soon  will  take  them  to  the  mill  at  Cha¬ 
teau  Landon  where  he  will  get  a  few  cents  for  them,  enough  to  buy  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  or  a  pound  of  sugar.  (Chaussy  is  tired  and  has 
worked  up  a  fine  appetite;  Cecile  is  tired  too,  and  there’s  a  slow  mile 
to  the  farmhouse  and  the  dinner,  but  Chaussy  would  not  think  of 
leaving  the  beets.  There  was  a  time  within  his  memory  when  his 
profits  were  represented  by  just  such  small  thrifts  as  gleaning  the  beet 
roots  from  a  field  and  the  sou  he  gained  by  close  bargaining.  Now 
that  prices  for  his  crops  are  high  he  does  not  forego  a  habit  that  has 
become  second  nature  to  him.  He  may  own  town  property  or  a  fat 
she^f  of  gilt-edged  bonds,  but  the  beet  root  and  the  ear  of  wheat  fallen 
from  the  reaper  are  real  also,  and  nearer  to  his  hand  and  heart. 


jrroccry’  in  the  village,  or  to  leave  his  fields 
for  the  factory. 

Chaussy  is  not  stingy  with  his  bedding. 
\Vhen  his  wheat  is  cut  he  stacks  the 
sheaves  near  his  barn  and  in  time  a  cus¬ 
tom  thresher  comes,  threshes  the  wheat 
and  bales  the  straw  at  the  same  time.  The 
baled  straw  is  stacked  near  the  barn  and 
carried  in  as  bedding.  Every’  evening  the 
cattle  are  bedded  down  in  knee-deep 
lasers  of  clean  straw  and  each  day  this  is 
taken  out  and  piled  in  the  manure  pit  or 
in  the  center  of  the  courtyard  outside  the 
bam  door.  The  animals  walk  over  it,  pack¬ 
ing  it  down  until  the  next  fall,  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  beet  fields. 

Manure  Is  Better  Than  Currency 

If  Chaussy  had  his  way  the  national 
emblem  of  France  would  be  a  manure 
pile  on  a  field  of  wheat.  Manure  is  the 
basic  element  in  French  economy,  and  as 
the  manure  piles  of  the  nation  increase 
so  does  the  value  of  the  franc.  A  farmer’s 
standing  in  a  community  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
manure  pit  in  his  barnyard.  On  the  rare 
Sunday  afternoons  when  a  Frenchman  is 
not  working  he  may  visit  his  friends  to 
compare  their  manure  piles  with  his  own. 
A  year  is  finished  when  the  manure  has 
been  hauled  out  in  the  late  summer  to  the 
fields ;  a  new  year  starts  with  the  new  pile. 
Marriages  are  arranged  with  a  manure 
pile  as  a  dowry ;  it  is  often  thieved ;  it 
is  guarded  and  cherished  and  its  aroma 
sampled  and  admired. 

If  Chaussy  had  received  his  full  needs 
of  fertilizer  he  would  have  used  about 
450  pounds  per  acre  of  either  an  8-8-8 
or  a  10-10-10  formula.  He  would  have 
placed  the  potash  and  the  phosphorus  on 
his  beets,  half  the  nitrogen  with  the  wheat 
at  planting,  and  the  remaining  half  the 
following  spring  as  a  top-dressing  when 
the  young  wheat  was  well  up.  The  manure 
he  spreads  on  his  beet  fields  and  allows  it 
to  carry  over  into  his  wheat.  Manure  is 
hauled  to  the  fields  in  a  cart,  unloaded 
and  scattered  by  hand.  There  are  few 
spreaders  in  France. 

In  a  small  pen  between  the  cow  stable 
and  the  kitchen  door  Chaussy  has  a  half 
grown  pig.  This  is  for  his  own  use  and  is 
fed  on  the  scanty  food  scraps  from  the 
household  and  on  beet  pulp  which  he 
buys  at  the  beet  processing  mill  in  Chateau 
Landon.  This  beet  pulp,  mixed  with  chaff 
from  the  threshing,  is  the  only  other  feed 
other  than  hay  and  a  limited  amount  of 
oats  and  barley  that  Chaussy  is  permitted 
to  feed  his  stock.  Wheat  is  under  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  gendarmes  periodically 
inspect  his  grain  bins  to  see  that  he  is  not 
feeding  the  precious  grain  to  his  animals. 
Right  after  the  harvest  the  gendarmes 
begin  making  their  regular  rounds  of  the 
farms.  They  ride  up  on  their  bicycles,  dis¬ 
mount  and  shake  hands  all  ’round,  .\fter  a 
decent  chat  on  the  subject  of  the  weather 
and  the  animals  and  perhaps  politics,  they 
may  ask  to  see  the  wheat  bins.  If  the 
farmer  enjoys  a  spotless  reputation  for 
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This  is  the  pig  that  lives  in  the  sty  hard  by  the  kitchen  door  of  Chaussy  Raymond. 
A  relative  probably  of  the  Chester  White,  his  outsize  ears  show  an  unbalanced  diet. 
He  rarely  has  enough  to  eat  since  the  law  forbids  Chaussy  to  feed  him  wheat. 
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THIS  IS  THE  START  of  a  manure  pile  which  will  be  eave-high  a  year  from  now. 
If  has  a  concrete  floor;  os  it  grows  the  walls  will  be  built  up  with  bales  of  hay. 

THIS  FRENCH-MADE  TRACTOR,  a  Diesel  model  of  ancient  vintage,  is  heavy,  slow, 
and  cumbersome.  In  its  prime  it  could  not  compete  with  the  American  machines. 


honesty  their  visit  may  be  only  a  token, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  the  wheat.  A 
few  grains  on  the  ground  in  the  courtyard, 
or  an  over-fat  pig  may  excite  their  sus¬ 
picions.  They  are  accepted  as  a  necessary' 
part  of  the  burden  of  officialdom  and 
they  are  shown  the  respect  that  all  French¬ 
men  extend  to  men  in  uniform.  They  are 
very  polite  and  there  is  generally  an  ex¬ 
change  of  cigarettes  and  perhaps  they 
will  be  offered  a  glass  of  brandy  if  the 
weather  is  nippy. 

The  lack  of  grain  feed  is  reflected  in 
the  condition  of  the  animals  and  fowl. 
Chaussy’s  pig  is  gaunt  and  eternally 
hungry’.  He  squeals  and  grumbles  all  day, 
and  when  his  hunger  becomes  too  acute  he 
sticks  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  his 
pen  and  complains  to  the  world  of  the 
barnyard. 

Chaussy’s  fowl,  ducks,  geese  and  chick¬ 
ens  forage  for  themselves  around  the  stack 
of  baled  hay  and  pick  up  what  they  can 
in  the  barnyard.  Occasionally  Madam 
Raymond  defies  the  gendarmes  and  feeds 
them  a  little  wheat.  None  of  his  animals 
are  fat,  but  then  the  price  of  wheat  is 
high  and  one  can’t  have  both  fat  animals 
and  wheat  in  the  bin.  Chaussy  has  never 
seen  a  400  pound  hog. 

Chez  Raymond 

The  house  and  barns  of  the  Raymond 
family  are  part  of  a  nest  of  buildings  in 
which  live  six  other  families,  all  small 
farmers.  The  walls  and  buildings  intersect 
at  crazy  angles,  and  have  grown  through 
the  generations  into  an  intricate  and 
puzzling  design  that  is  nevertheless  amaz¬ 
ingly  well  adapted  to  the  semi-communal 
life.  .Ml  buildings  are  of  stone,  or  stucco 
ov’er  stone,  even  the  dog  kennel  and  the 
pig  sty.  The  group  presents  a  blank,  high 
wall  to  the  outside  world,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  opening  only  on  the  separate  court¬ 
yards. 

Chaussy’s  house  of  six  small  rooms  is 
set  against  the  north  side  of  the  courtyard 
between  the  horse  stable  and  the  pig  sty. 
There  is  a  little  parlor  of  sorts,  a  combined 
laundry  and  utility  room,  three  bedrooms, 
and  a  kitchen,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  rooms.  In  it  are  a  small  wood-burning 
stove,  a  cupboard  for  china,  and  a  table 
and  chairs.  Here  the  meals  are  prepared 
and  eaten  and  here  the  family  spend 
their  waking  moments  indoors.  There  is 
no  heat  in  the  house  except  from  the 
minute  firepot  in  the  kitchen  stove.  The 
bedrooms  are  bare  and  cheerless,  used 
exclusively  for  sleeping.  When  Chaussy 
and  his  wife  go  to  bed  they  crawl  between 
two  feather  mattresses.  The  sheets  are 
heavy,  coarse  linen  which  have  served  two 
generations  of  Raymonds.  There  is  a  little 
fireplace,  rarely  used,  in  the  parlor,  a  chest, 
an  uncomfortable  horsehair  sofa,  and  an 
overstuffed  chair  which  has  French  lines 
but  might  have  been  made  in  Grand 
Rapids.  On  a  little  hand-made  table  is  a 
cheap  Italian  music  box  and  a  photograph 
of  Chaussy  in  the  uniform  of  a  chasseur. 
Here  Chaussy’s  daughter  was  courted  and 
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WHEN  THE  ROMAN  LEGIONS  garrisoned  France  shepherds  such  as  this  guarded  the  village  flocks  on  the  communal 
pastures.  Because  fences  and  fence  rows  use  valuable  ground,  this  is  the  common  way  of  pasturing  sheep  today. 
Permanent  pastures  are  rare;  meadows  are  grazed  only  after  a  hay  crop  has  been  taken  off  in  the  late  summer. 


here  the  priest  is  serv’ed  a  glass  of  wine 
when  he  calls.  It  has  a  musty  smell,  like 
the  unused  parlors  in  America’s  Midwest. 

Chaussy’s  family  is  seven :  his  wife, 
his  married  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  three  children.  The  family,  including 
the  children,  get  up  at  five  o’clock.  Break¬ 
fast  is  onion  soup,  bread  made  of  whole 
wheat  and  rv-e,  a  home-made  Roquefort 
cheese,  and  perhaps  real  coffee.  The  cows 
are  milked,  the  manure  carried  out,  and 
the  animals  fed.  Chaussv  and  his  son-in- 
law  are  in  the  fields  at  daybreak.  If  they 
are  working  in  one  of  the  more  distant 
plots  they  take  their  mid-day  lunch  with 
them,  a  bottle  of  rose  wine,  which  Chaussy 


made  himself,  a  half  loaf  of  bread,  some 
cheese  and  an  onion  or  two.  \Vhen  the  sun 
or  their  stomachs  tell  them  it  is  noon¬ 
time,  they  sit  on  the  tailgate  of  the  cart, 
and  lay  their  lunch  out  betw’een  them. 
They  top  it  off  with  a  hand-rolled  cigar¬ 
ette  of  black  Algerian  tobacco.  The  horses 
are  unhitched  and  wander  along  the  edge 
of  the  field,  cropping  the  grass,  while  the 
oxen  stand  stolidly  to  yoke. 

They  leave  the  fields  at  dusk.  In  the 
gathering  twilight,  as  the  shadows  from 
the  hedgerows  stretch  longer  across  the 
fields,  Chaussy  and  his  son-in-law  return 
to  the  farmhouse.  In  the  hush  of  the  even¬ 
ing  they  hear  the  clank  of  trace  chains 


from  neighboring  fields,  the  lowing  of 
cattle  and  the  subdued  bleat  of  sheep  from 
distant  farms,  and  the  rumble  of  home¬ 
ward-bound  carts  along  the  country  roads. 
They  see  the  smoke  wreaths  from  the 
hearth  fires  curling  upward ;  dinner  is 
making  in  the  kitchens. 

.\fter  the  animals  are  fed  and  bedded 
Chaussy  goes  in  to  his  dinner,  the  big  meal 
of  the  day. 

What  Does  He  Eat? 

.As  he  steps  inside  the  door  of  the  little 
kitchen,  Chaussy  sorts  out  the  smells. 
There  is  the  ever-present  odor  of  the  dung 
of  animals  and  manure ;  to  this  Chaussy  is 
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army  shoes  and  a  warm  army  coat.  He 
wears  rough  cotton  and  wool  jackets  and 
trousers  of  well-worn  corduroy.  He  has 
never  owned  a  pair  of  gloves. 

The  Raymond  farm  has  access  to  a 
power  line,  but  little  use  is  made  of  it. 
There  is  one  motor.  This  operates  a  small 
pump  which  raises  water  to  a  tank  in  the 
loft  of  the  barn  and  serves  the  stock.  There 
is  no  water  in  the  farmhouse.  There  are 
electric  lights  in  the  house  and  barn  and 
in  the  kitchen  is  an  army  surplus  radio. 
It  is  his  one  luxury',  his  concession  to  an 
advancing  civilization.  His  wife  has  a 
sewing  machine  which  the  Germans  over¬ 
looked.  There  is  no  icebox,  no  rugs  on  the 
floors,  no  electric  iron,  no  fans,  no  washer, 
no  toaster,  no  vacuum  cleaner.  The  stove 
in  the  kitchen  has  a  firepot  about  the  size 
of  a  small  hat.  In  this  are  stuffed  twigs 
which  the  children  gather  each  day  in  the 
thicket  below  the  house.  This  thicket, 
which  clothes  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  is 
a  fortunate  possession,  for  it  furnishes  fuel 
throughout  the  year.  The  three  or  four  big 
trees  in  the  thicket  are  registered  in  the 
Forestry  Control  and  these  Chaussy  can¬ 
not  cut  without  permission  ;  but  each  year 
enough  second  growth  comes  up  to  keep 
the  kitchen  stove  going. 

Price  Controls 

Not  all  the  products  Raymond  has  to 
sell  are  sold  in  the  open  market.  Price 
controls  exist  at  all  stages  of  trade  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  for  many 
agricultural  products.  These  include  cere¬ 
als,  fats  and  oils,  sugar  and  dairy  products. 
On  meat,  for  instance,  the  control  is 
applied  at  the  packers  or  butchers ;  on 
beets,  at  the  processors.  The  government 
may  threaten  to  impose  fixed  prices,  which 
Raymond  detests,  when  the  price  of  a 
commodity  gets  out  of  bounds.  This  oc¬ 
curred  on  potatoes  last  year.  The  threat 
sometimes  brings  the  market  into  line ; 
sometimes  it  does  not. 

The  government  uses  price  controls  to 
encourage  or  discourage  the  type  of  crop 
or  livestock  desired.  Because  of  the  black 
market  the  price  controls  are  of  limited 
effectiveness  except  for  crops  like  wheat 
or  sugar  beets  processed  at  mills  or  re¬ 
fineries  and  thereby  easy  to  control.  Men, 
women  and  children  on  bicycles  were 
always  common  enough  sights  on  French 
roads,  but  their  numbers  increased  with 
the  black  market.  Ranging  far  from  the 
cities,  they  search  out  the  patty  of  butter, 
the  egg,  or  the  fat  slice  of  bacon  on 
distant  farms.  The  practice  is  so  general 
that  little  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  it. 
Raymond’s  farm  is  sixty  kilometres  from 
Paris  and  on  a  side  road  which  dead-ends 
at  his  farm,  but  he  expects  two  or  three 
callers  a  week  and  is  able  to  sell  practically 
all  his  produce  to  them,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  Madam  Raymond’s  weekly  vacation 
in  the  village  market. 

That  Chaussy  would  offer  his  life  for 
La  Belle  France  he  indicated  by  serving 
through  two  w’ars,  but  to  him,  who  has 


oblivious,  for  it  is  of  his  own  body.  There 
is  the  animal  smell  of  the  cows  and  the 
pig  in  the  sty  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
kitchen  door,  and  the  dog  snoozing  under 
the  stove.  His  wife  and  daughter  have 
lately  finished  the  milking  and  there  is 
about  them  the  mother  smell  of  warm 
milk,  which  is  with  them  always,  even 
when  they  have  taken  the  weekly  bath  and 
dressed  for  Sunday  mass.  Chaussy  finds 
the  smell  he  searches  for,  the  aroma  of 
sage  and  onions  mingled  with  the  gamey 
tang  of  rabbit.  He  lifts  the  lid  of  the  pot 
on  the  stove  and  takes  a  pleased  breath  of 
its  contents ;  rabbit  in  a  magnificent  sauce, 
simmered  on  the  stove  all  afternoon,  ten¬ 
der  and  spicy.  On  the  table  are  two  lengths 
of  bread  with  the  carving  knife  beside 
them ;  a  bowl  of  lentils,  flavored  with  a 
small  piece  of  bacon ;  a  salad  of  endive, 
well  laced  with  garlic ;  a  quarter  of  a 
cheese,  sharp  and  well-ripened ;  two  bot¬ 


tles  of  his  own  good  wine ;  and  an  apple 
for  each  of  the  family,  to  be  peeled  and 
eaten  as  a  sweet.  Then  he  will  have  a  small 
cup  of  coffee,  sw’eetened  with  saccharine. 
Since  the  work  has  gone  well,  and  the 
wheat  is  in,  Chaussy  decides  he  will  in¬ 
dulge  himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in 
celebration  while  he  enjoys  his  after- 
dinner  cigarette. 

Duck  and  chicken  are  regulars  on  the 
menu,  but  pork  and  beef  are  rare.  On 
market  days,  if  her  own  sales  have  been 
good.  Madam  Raymond  may  bring  home 
some  liver  or  tripe.  When  the  pig  is  butch¬ 
ered  there  will  be  fresh  pork,  and  some  will 
be  cured  to  stretch  it  into  the  summer. 
Sugar  is  scarce  and  the  three  grandchildren 
look  forward  to  Christmas  because  it  means 
a  candy  bar  for  each  of  them,  and  no  doubt 
an  orange. 

Chaussy’s  shoes  and  those  for  his  family 
are  rationed.  He  still  has  a  good  pair  of 


CHAUSSY  RAYMOND  helps  his  two  grandchilden  with  their  homework  in  the  farm¬ 
house  kitchen.  The  pride  of  the  family  is  the  converted  army  radio.  The  pointer 
is  useful  on  the  rare  occasions  his  son-in-law  hunts  grouse  on  his  scattered  fields. 
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grown  his  crops  and  his  animals  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  ache  in  his 
back,  price  controls  are  a  flagrant  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  man.  He  senses  that 
no  government  can  enforce  an  unpopular 
law.  The  black  market  on  which  he  buys 
and  sells  operates  on  this  basic  principle. 
If  he  is  caught,  which  is  scarcely  possible, 
he  will  pay  his  fine.  He  knows  that 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  France 
the  government  is  closing  its  eyes  to  various 
subterfuges  which  people  adopt  to  fill  their 
bellies. 

Although  Raymond  would  much  rather 
solve  his  own  problems,  he  occasionally 
seeks  the  service  of  the  Director  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Services  at  Montargis.  the  depart¬ 
ment  center.  The  function  of  the  director 
corresponds  somewhat  to  that  of  a  county 
agent  in  the  United  States.  His  influence 
and  powers  arc,  however,  much  more 
extensive  under  the  highly  centralized 
French  administrative  system.  He  is  the 
key  man  in  distributing  seed,  fuel,  ma¬ 
chinery'  and  fertilizer.  He  may  be  able  to 
make  an  official  visit  to  each  farm  in  the 
department  once  a  year  to  offer  advice  on 
new  crops,  new  machinery,  and  crop  prob¬ 
lems.  Raymond  regards  him  with  the  same 
skepticism  with  which  he  regards  all 
officials,  listens  to  him  with  rough  but 
delicate  courtesy,  and  goes  back  to  his 
farming. 

\Vhen  he  sold  his  wheat,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  do,  he  received  a  good  price 
in  francs,  in  which  he  has  very  little  faith. 
Educated  by  generations  of  forebearers 
who  disdained  banks,  he  places  his  faith 
only  in  gold  money,  or  in  foreign  bonds, 
preferably  U.  S.  Railways.  He  puts  off  sell¬ 
ing  his  crop  and  his  animals  until  the  last 
moment,  hoping  that  he  can  take  the 
money  quickly  and  turn  it  into  something 
tangible  before  the  francs  slide  farther 
down.  He  built  up  the  money  for  his 
tractor  through  savings  that  he  had  nour¬ 
ished  all  through  the  war  and  money  from 
the  sale  of  his  crops  during  the  last  two 
years.  He  has  watched  the  franc  go  up 
and  down ;  when  it  goes  up  he  counts 
his  gains  and  rejoices ;  when  it  goes  down 
he  spends  sleepless  nights.  The  purchase 
of  the  tractor  would  permit  him  to  turn 
what  he  considers  flimsy  paper  into  real 
value,  something  that  he  can  see  and  feel, 
something  that  will  help  him  lighten  his 
load  of  labor. 

Ray’mond  belongs  to  the  C.G.A.  (Gen¬ 
eral  Farmers’  Federation)  which  makes 
recommendations  for  the  allocation  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  machinery.  He  has  no  organiza¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
or  the  Grange,  and  cooperatives  are  rare. 
He  has  heard  that  in  some  parts  of  France 
farmers  are  banding  together  to  buy  com¬ 
bines,  but  that  innovation  has  not  yet 
come  to  his  community.  He  does  not  read 
the  rare  bulletins  sent  out  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  but  before  World  War  1 1 
he  attended  a  short  course  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Agricultural  School,  where  he  was 
told  some  things  about  fertilizer,  soils. 


BABETTE  RAMBEAU,  the  Huguet  milkmaid,  milks  the  cows,  stores  the  milk  in  earthen¬ 
ware  jars,  skims  the  cream  and  churns  it  in  a  barrel  churn.  She  does  not  drink  milk, 
regarding  it  as  a  fit  food  only  for  bobies  and  for  those  who  don’t  have  wine. 


crops  and  stock.  His  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  practical,  the  result  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  careful  study  by  a  race  of  men 
of  the  soil.  He  has  practical,  horse  sense 
reasons  for  his  way  of  farming  and  scorns 
the  superstitions,  such  as  planting  by  the 
moon.  At  the  end  of  the  wheat  harvest 
he  takes  part  in  the  harvest  festival.  He  is 
mildly  impressed  when  the  priest  blesses 
the  new  crop,  but  is  more  interested  in 
meeting  his  friends  at  the  Cheval  Blanc 
after  the  ceremony.  He  practices  erosion 
control  instinctively.  The  sleepest  slopes 
on  his  many  parcels  are  covered  with  thick¬ 
ets  or  hedges.  On  the  easy  slopes  he  plants 
on  the  contour.  The  steep  slopes  he  aims 
to  keep  in  grass  and  forage  as  much  as 
possible. 

America  The  Beautiful 

Chaussy’s  three  grandchildren  go  to  the 
communal  school  in  the  village — walking 


each  day  the  mile  and  a  half  to  the  village. 
They  are  taught  the  three  R’s,  geography, 
history,  a  science  and  some  language.  This 
year  there  was  an  innovation.  In  the  upper 
grades  they, are  learning  about  America. 
Heretofore  they  had  had  some  English 
and  German  history  and  of  course  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  glorious  past  of 
France,  but  this  year  from  Paris  came  the 
news  that  .American  History  was  a  re¬ 
quired  course  in  the  public  schools.  They 
were  delighted  because  they  had  seen 
movies  of  Indians  and  cowboys  and  fron¬ 
tier  life  and  they  knew  that  America  was 
being  asked  to  help  feed  them.  They  are 
revelling  in  the  romantic  history'  of  this 
golden  land  of  .America,  the  land  of  op¬ 
portunity.  Many  of  them  are  determined 
to  go  there  when  they  grow  up.  After 
her  first  lesson,  Chaussy’s  nine  year  old 
granddaughter  came  home  and  announced. 

(Continued  on  page  122)  , 
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I  Soybeans  And  The  Soil 

I 

'  Soybeans  can  be  either  good  or  bad  for  the  land, 

depending  on  how  they  are  handled  in  the  rotation. 


lY^OST  farmers  no  longer  believe  the  any  other  crop  they  take  nutrients  from  else  your  farm  suffers. 

■l-*-"-myth  that  you  can  take  a  soybean  the  soil  and  air,  and  what  they  take  out  Soybeans  and  the  soil  fertility,  soybeans 

crop  out  of  the  soil  year  after  year  and  must  be  replaced  in  order  to  maintain  and  erosion,  and  the  place  of  soybeans  in 

yet  leave  it  richer  and  more  productive.  fertility.  Continued  soybeans  on  a  field  the  rotation  are  matters  which  might  well 

During  a  good  part  of  the  one  hundred  will  soon  leave  it  worn  out  and  exhausted.  be  reviewed  and  a  check  made  on  the 

and  forty-odd  years  since  soybeans  came  The  sky  rocketing  prices  paid  for  soy-  present  and  future  welfare  of  every  farm 
over  from  Manchuria,  they  have  been  liv-  beans  during  and  since  World  War  II  on  which  they  are  grown, 

ing  in  the  farmers’  dream  world,  a  world  have  dazzled  farmers  to  such  an  extent  Today  there  are  farmers  on  both  sides 

in  which  by  some  magic  you  can  pour  that  they  overlooked  almost  every'thing  of  the  soybean  fence.  A  few  damn  them  as 

water  out  of  a  jug  forever.  Farmers  else,  the  good  they  might  do,  their  bad  robbers  of  soil  fertility ;  a  few  others  still 

thought  that  because  they  were  a  legume  features,  and  their  proper  place  in  our  hold  that  they  build  up  the  land.  Experi- 

they  were  a  soil-building  crop.  family  of  farm  crops.  They  take  proper  ence  has  taught  observant  farmers  that  the 

There  is  no  magic  about  soybeans.  Like  handling,  the  same  as  any  other  crop,  or  soybean  is  neither  a  villain  nor  a  hero. 
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He  is  just  an  average  fellow,  with  a  little 
good  and  a  little  bad  in  him,  even  as  you 
and  I. 

Tor  a  hundred  years  after  the  soybean 
came  to  this  country,  it  was  grown  mostly 
in  home  gardens  as  an  Oriental  curiosity. 
State  experiment  stations  began  serious 
work  with  it  in  1890.  Scientists  gradually 
developed  new  uses  for  it  in  everything 
from  livestock  feed  to  plastics.  Prices  went 
up  and  during  the  1920’s  farmers  began  to 
plant  soybeans  in  ever  increasing  acreages. 
We  were  no  longer  importing  them  from 
Manchuria.  By  1933  our  farms  were  grow¬ 
ing  10  million  bushels  a  year.  In  1941  the 
figure  had  reached  94  million  bushels  and 
during  World  War  II,  farmers  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  1  70  million  bushels  of  soybeans  annu¬ 
ally. 

On  many  Midwest  farms  oats  dropped 
out  of  the  rotation  to  make  room  for  soy¬ 
beans,  and  they  began  to  replace  some 
corn  when  the  cash  return  jumped  with  in¬ 
creasing  demands.  The  average  gross  in¬ 
come  from  soybeans  today  is  about  $60.00 
an  acre,  and  only  corn  is  more  widely 
planted  as  a  cash  crop. 

Soybeans  and  the  Soil 

Soybeans  travel  the  middle  of  the  road 
in  their  relation  to  soil  fertility.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  hard  on  your  land  depends 
on  the  way  you  handle  them.  They  add 
more  nitrogen  to  the  soil  than  does  corn, 
oats,  or  wheat,  but  these  grain  crops  take 
more  potassium,  phosphorus,  and  mag¬ 
nesium  from  it  as  a  general  rule. 

Because  soybeans  are  a  legume  crop, 
they  have  the  ability  to  take  part  of  their 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  nitrogen  is  the 
most  expensive  element  in  commercial 
fertilizers.  When  inoculated  properly 
they  can  take  nearly  all  of  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  The  rest  comes  from  the  soil. 
If  there  is  nitrogen  in  the  soil  they  won’t 
bother  to  make  their  own,  but  when  it  is 
lacking  they  can  supply  as  much  as  they 
need. 

The  fact  that  soybeans  can  manufacture 
their  own  nitrogen  doesn’t  insure  more 
fertile  soil.  When  they  are  hauled  from  the 
field  as  hay,  the  nitrogen  is  trucked  off 
with  them.  If  just  the  beans  are  combined 
and  the  straw  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
ground,  small  amounts  are  salvaged  for 
the  next  crop. 

When  a  soybean  crop  produces  two  and 
a  quarter  tons  of  hay  or  20  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  the  farmer  can  add  88  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  by  plowing  his  crop 
luider  for  green  manure.  This  is  as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  contained  in  880  pounds  of 
10-10-10  fertilizer.  If  the  beans  are  cut 
for  hay  and  the  manure  returned,  they 
add  26  pounds  of  nitrogen.  When  the 
beans  are  combined  and  the  straw  left  on 
the  ground,  there  is  an  addition  of  16 
pounds,  but  when  both  seed  and  straw 
are  hauled  off  and  none  of  the  plant  re¬ 
turned,  the  farmer  has  taken  off  with  the 
crop  a  total  of  30  pounds  per  acre.  To 
return  to  the  soil  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus. 


THE  FARMER  above  is  not  cooperating  with  nature.  When  he  plows  up  and  down  the 
slopes  instead  of  on  the  contour  he  invites  the  erosion  visited  on  the  field  below. 
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and  potassium  that  this  crop  used,  the 
farmer  must  spread  the  equivalent  of  300 
pounds  of  10-10-20.  The  10-10-20  will  re¬ 
place  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  re¬ 
moved  and  slightly  more  than  the  amount 
of  potash  that  the  soybeans  used.  Soybeans 
are  not  a  crop  that  can  be  grown  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  adding  fertilizer  someplace 
in  the  rotation.  It  is  plain  that  soybeans 
are  easy  on  nitrogen,  but  they  are  gluttons 
for  potassium  and  phosphorus. 

Even  when  the  crop  is  harvested  as 
beans  the  farmer  may  lose  the  nitrogen 
unless  he  acts  fact.  A  fall-sown  grain  crop, 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  should  be 
seeded  the  same  season  to  catch  the  nitro¬ 
gen  before  it  is  leached  out. 


ments  of  his  fields  by  calling  in  the  county 
agent,  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Once  the  farmer  knows  what  his  soil  lacks 
he  can  begin  to  add  the  proper  fertilizers 
to  build  it  up  and  at  the  same  time  take  off 
cash  grain  crops. 

There  have  been  cases  where  a  poor, 
run-down  field  has  grown  a  fair  crop  of 
soybeans.  These  crops  are  gifts  of  nature, 
however,  and  can’t  last  unless  the  farmer 
begins  to  return  something  to  the  field,  for 
each  crop  of  soybeans  that  he  takes  off 
robs  the  soil  of  more  of  its  fertility. 

Some  farmers  add  fertilizer  directly  to 
the  beans  while  others  concentrate  on  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  corn  and  small  grains.  There 
are  arguments  for  both  practices. 

Some  successful  soybean  growers,  like 
Dave  ^Ving  of  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  add 
fertilizer  to  every  grain  crop  in  the  rota¬ 
tion.  ^Ving  says,  “My  aim  is  to  build  up 
the  general  fertility  of  my  land.  The  soy¬ 
bean  scientists  tell  us  that  adding  fertilizer 
directly  to  the  soybean  crop  on  these  rich 
lands  doesn’t  give  increased  yields  of  beans. 
They’re  right,  but  I  can’t  add  all  the 
fertilizer  that  I  want  to  put  on  just  by 
applying  it  to  the  corn  and  wheat,  unless 


I  broadcast  some  of  it.  The  grain  drill 
won’t  put  on  more  than  300  pounds  to  the 
acre,  so  we  fertilize  the  soybeans,  too.  We 
are  getting  better  yields  of  beans  now  than 
we  used  to,  because  our  fields  are  more 
fertile.” 

Farmers  who  are  content  to  add  less 
fertilizer  to  the  four-year  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  hay  should  apply  the 
fertilizer  to  the  com  and  wheat  for  best 
returns.  On  acid  soils  two  to  three  tons  of 
finely  ground  limestone  per  acre  will  do 
more  than  any  other  fertilizer  to  increase 
yield.  Farmers  on  poor  land  should  fer¬ 
tilize  the  soybeans  directly  and  supply 
the  beans  with  the  plant  nutrients  that 
the  soil  lacks.  If  fertilizers  are  used  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soybeans  they  should 
be  high  in  potassium  and  phosphorous  for 
the  beans  will  manufacture  their  own 
nitrogen. 

If  soybeans  must  be  grown  on  the  same 
field  year  after  year,  there  should  always 
be  a  crop  of  rye  seeded  after  they  are  com¬ 
bined  each  autumn.  It  can  be  turned 
under  the  following  spring  to  add  humus 
to  the  soil.  The  risk  of  disease  is  great. 

The  cheapest  insurance  a  farmer  can 


How  to  Fertilize 

.Any  land  that  will  grow  corn  will  grow 
soybeans.  If  it  will  produce  50  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  it  should  grow  20  of 
soybeans.  For  both  corn  and  soybeans,  the 
soil  should  be  in  a  good  state  of  fertility, 
and  to  keep  it  fertile  the  farmer  must  add 
adequate  amounts  of  2-6-12  or  some  other 
fertilizer  to  replace  what  the  plants  use. 

The  first  step  in  any  fertilizer  program 
is  to  learn  what  the  soil  needs,  for  it  is 
best  to  fertilize  the  soil  and  not  specific 
crops.  Every  farm  differs  in  fertility  prob¬ 
lems.  The  farmer  can  learn  the  require¬ 


A  COMBINE  is  expensive  but  it  helps  to  keep  soybean  land  fertile.  The  straw  mulch 
left  on  the  surface  behind  the  combine  adds  as  much  as  16  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  to  the  soil.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  in  400  pounds  of  4-8-8.  The 
mulch  is  also  a  blanket  that  covers  the  field  and  protects  it  during  hard  rains. 
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ACRE  YIELD  2Tons 
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ACRE  YIELD  3  Tons 
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50  Lbs. 


60  Lbs. 


25  Lbs. 


ACRE  YIELD  50Bu 


What  Crops  Take  From  The  Soil 


WHEAT 

ACRE  YIELD  25  Bu. 


OATS 

ACRE  YIELD  40B 


SOYBEANS  WERE  FIRST  billed  as  soil  builders  because  they  are  a  legume.  Then 
farmers  learned  that  they  could  deplete  the  soil  and  the  pendulum  of  popularity 
began  to  swing  in  the  other  direction.  The  true  picture  on  what  they  take  from 
the  land  is  shown  in  the  above  chart  based  on  studies  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


give  his  soybean  crop  is  inoculation.  It 
is  especially  important  on  the  poorer  soils 
where  beans  must  make  their  own  nitro- 
gen. 

Inoculation  often  means  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  and  a  poor  one.  Con¬ 
trolled  experiments  at  the  Illinois  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  produced  11.9 
bushels  more  seed  per  acre  with  inoculated 
beans  than  those  planted  without  inocu¬ 
lation. 

Soybeans  aiul  Tilth 

Soybean  ground  works  easily ;  it  has 
good  tilth.  Following  a  crop  of  beans, 
water  and  air  can  enter  the  soil  freely  and 
farm  machinery'  finds  it  easier  going  than 
after  corn  or  other  grain  crops. 

Soybeans  give  better  tilth  in  three  ways. 
The  leaves  shade  the  soil  and  protect  it 
from  crusting.  The  roots  break  the  soil 
down  because  soybeans  have  deeper  roots 
than  grain  crops.  Their  roots  may  pene¬ 
trate  to  dejjths  of  four  or  five  feet.  Soy¬ 
beans,  because  they  are  legumes,  foster 
more  rapid  bacterial  action  in  the  soil  and 
this,  too,  helps  break  the  soil  down  and 
make  it  easy  to  work.  Beans  do  improve 
the  working  condition  of  the  soil,  but  hen', 
too,  they  travel  the  middle  of  the  road. 
-Mfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  other  legume 
hay  crops  do  a  better  job  because  their 
roots  may  go  as  much  as  10  feet  deeper. 


Loosening  of  the  soil  can  have  its  bad 
p>oints.  ^Vhen  soybean  land  is  plowed  in 
the  fall,  it  may  run  together  to  form  a 
crust.  The  plowing  pulverizes  the  soil  and 
winter  rains  pack  it  down. 

•  Good  Green  Manure 

Well-noduled  soybeans  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  green  manure  crop  for  adding  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil.  Most  farmers  who  grow 
soybeans,  however,  plan  to  sell  them  on 
the  cash  market  rather  than  plow  them 
under,  for  the  same  reason  they  sell  corn 
on  the  cash  market.  Soybeans  bring  a  high 
price  per  bushel  and  this  usually  persuades 
the  farmer  that  he’ll  take  the  cash  and  let 
the  credit  go.  Soybeans  rarely  get  the 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  as  green 
manure.  The  cost  of  seed  is  high,  up  to 
$.').75  a  bushel  for  certified  seed  last  year. 
Seed  for  an  acre  of  drilled  beans  costs 
$11.50  and  to  plant  them  in  rows  costs 
half  as  much.  Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
are  plowed  under  more  often.  With  their 
longer  roots,  they'  are  even  better  for  the 
soil  and  if  sold  will  bring  in  less  cash  per 
acre  than  soybeans. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  is 


wise  to  turn  the  soybeans  under.  If  the 
crop  does  not  produce  enough  seed  to 
pay  for  combining  and  hauling  to  market, 
all  is  still  not  lost.  The  soybeans  can  be 
plowed  under  and  become  one  of  the  best 
soil-building  green  manures  a  farmer  can 
use. 

Soybeans  and  Erosion 

Soybeans  on  sloping  land  are  often 
responsible  for  serious  soil  erosion.  The 
farmer  who  grows  beans  can  control  this 
erosion  by  the  way  he  handles  the  crop. 
Soybeans  are  usually  planted  in  rows  and 
cultivated  like  corn.  Any  cultivated  row 
crop  can  cause  erosion  on  sloping  land 
unless  the  field  is  contoured  or  terraced, 
to  slow  down  the  water  that  runs  off  dur¬ 
ing  hard  rains. 

On  sloping  land  always  plant  soybeans 
on  the  contour.  On  short  slopes  drill  them 
solid.  Long  slopes  should  be  strip  cropped 
or  terraced,  and  soybeans  here  can  be 
either  drilled  or  planted  in  rows  like  corn. 
In  addition  to  these  measures,  erosion  in¬ 
surance  can  be  added  by  planting  an  early 
variety  to  permit  early  harvest.  When  soy¬ 
beans  can  be  harv'ested  early  in  the  season, 
a  small  grain  crop  can  be  seeded  and  have 
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MOST  OF  A  SOYBEAN  crop  is  above  the  ground  for  only  one  tenth  of  the  plant  is 
root.  The  roots,  however,  penetrate  the  soil  deeply  and  give  it  tilth.  The  nodules 
are  nitrogen  trappers  and  inoculation  stimulates  their  growth  for  more  fertility. 


a  good  chance  to  get  a  foothold  before 
winter  rains  begin. 

When  soybeans  follow  sod  crops,  they 
will  cause  no  more  erosion  than  will  com 
or  other  row  crops.  If  they  follow  com 
on  sloping  land,  however,  erosion  may 
take  away  a  good  fraction  of  the  top  soil. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  soybeans,  but  is 
caused  by  growing  two  row  crops  on  the 
same  field  without  a  cover  crop  between 
them.  Two  crops  of  corn  in  succession  will 
do  the  same  thing.  Soil  losses  when  beans 
follow  clover  are  about  one-third  as  great 
as  when  they  follov/  com. 

If  soybeans  are  harv’ested  with  a  com¬ 
bine,  the  straw  acts  as  a  shock  absorber  to 
take  the  force  out  of  hard  rains,  erosion  is 
slowed  down,  and  the  soil  can  hold  more 
water  because  of  the  crop  litter  on  the 
surface. 

When  soybeans  must  be  planted  on  hill¬ 
side  fields,  they  should  be  planted  only 


once  in  eveiy*  four  or  five-year  rotation. 
They  should  be  planted  in  place  of  corn 
rather  than  in  addition  to  it  and  can  be 
grown  safely  only  if  the  land  is  farmed  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil  conservation  practices. 
Even  then  they  are  risky  business. 

Soybeans  and  the  Rotation 

Soybeans  fit  easily  into  most  Midwest 
rotations.  During  World  War  II,  however, 
farmers  considered  rotations  a  peacetime 
convenience  and  planted  com  and  soy¬ 
beans  repeatedly  to  produce  the  feed  and 
food  the  country  needed.  While  we  bene- 
fitted  with  the  products  that  came  from  the 
soybeans  the  soil  suffered.  Every  com 
belt  farmer  who  grows  soybeans  has  his 
own  idea  of  the  best  way  to  fit  them  into 
his  rotation.  Some  give  the  soybeans  more 
acreage  than  they  give  to  com.  Others 
stick  to  com  as  their  favorite  cash  crop 
and  limit  the  soybeans  to  a  few  acres. 


Their  main  concern  is  to  fit  their  rotation* 
to  the  needs  of  their  farms  and  make  some 
allowance  for  what  they  expect  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices  to  be  at  selling  time.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  farmers  for  the  past  four  years 
have  been  growing  one  acre  of  soybeans 
for  every  two  and  a  half  acres  of  com. 
Ohio  has  grown  one  acre  of  beans  to  three 
of  corn.  Iowa,  one  to  five,  and  Missouri, 
one  to  six.  Within  these  high  soybean  pro¬ 
ducing  states,  there  are  individual  counties 
that  have  given  com  second  place. 

Generally  speaking,  com  belt  rotations 
should  include  cultivated  row  crops,  close 
growing  grain  crops,  and  deep  rooted 
legumes,  or  other  sod  crops.  This  combina¬ 
tion  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit  and  the  soil  a  chance  to  stay  fertile 
and  work  up  well.  This  plan  should  be 
altered  in  view  of  the  fertility  of  your  fields 
and  steepness  of  the  land. 

Where  the  corn  borer  is  a  problem,  soy¬ 
beans  can  help  fight  them.  Corn  stalks 
which  harbor  the  insects  are  usually 
plowed  under  before  soybeans  are  planted, 
but  are  only  cut  up  by  the  disc  when 
wheat  or  oats  are  planted  on  com  stubble. 
When  they  are  plowed  under,  the  corn 
borer  larvae  are  killed.  A  good  flat  land 
rotation  in  corn  borer  country  is  one  year 
each  of  com,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  clover. 
On  hillside  fields,  however,  this  rotation 
subjects  the  land  to  erosion  because  com 
and  soybeans  are  planted  without  a  sod 
crop  between  them.  The  best  plan  is  to 
use  an  inter-crop  of  rye  following  corn. 
On  grain  farms  the  rotation  is  often  com 
for  one  or  two  years,  soybeans,  small 
grains,  sweet  clover  for  green  manure  or 
a  clover  seed  crop. 

Wherever  the  farm,  the  owner  must  vary 
his  rotation  to  meet  such  special  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  labor  shortage  and  livestock 
needs.  Some  farmers,  on  very  rich  land, 
work  their  soil  more  heavily  and  plant  it 
to  com  for  several  years,  followed  by  one 
or  more  years  of  soybeans,  then  back  to 
com.  This  system  works  well  only  on 
some  river  bottom  farms  where  periodic 
floods  enrich  the  top  soil.  On  higher  and 
rolling  fields,  however,  it  will  eventually 
sap  the  plant  food  from  the  soil  and  yields 
will  drop  unless  fertilizers,  lime  and  green 
manure  crops  are  added  to  correct  the  soil 
losses. 

With  good  rotations,  farmers  on  fertile 
Midwest  farms  are  able  to  meet  their  feed 
needs,  sell  soybeans  for  cash  and  still  keep 
their  soil  in  good  shape  by  applying  fertil¬ 
izer  at  the  right  times.  On  hill  land  the  ro¬ 
tation  should  be  five  or  six  years  long  and 
include  only  one  crop  of  soybeans. 

The  soybean  has  made  a  place  for  itself 
on  American  farms,  but  it  no  longer  is  a 
wonder  plant.  It  is  known  now  as  a  good 
cash  crop  that  requires  wise  handling  if 
it  is  to  yield  20  to  30  bushels  of  seed  an 
acre  and  still  leave  the  soil  fertile. 


THIS  MIXTURE  of  soybeans  and  Sudan  grass,  being  plowed  under,  is  a  sacrifice  to  the 
following  crop.  A  crop  of  soybeans  that  would  produce  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hoy 
per  acre  will  add  88  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  when  turned  under.  They  also 
give  better  tilth.  Soybeans  are  one  of  the  best  green  manures  a  farmer  can  plow  under 
but  their  value  on  the  cash  market  usually  persuades  him  to  leave  them  for  harvest. 
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THE  FOUR  JERSEY  calves  were  fawnlike  creatures  with  large,  dreamy  eyes. 


A  Bill  for  Horace’s  Bull 

Being  the  Adventure  of  four  Jersey  Calves, 
true  Aristocrats,  and  Horace^s  Bull,  who 
had  mixed  Ancestry,  and  could  jump  Fences. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  CAMPBELL 


ONE  warm  spring  day  we  went  out 
and  bought  ourselves  four  Jersey- 
heifer  calves,  fawnlike  little  creatures  with 
large,  dreamy  eyes  and  satin  coats.  They 
were  aristocrats,  descended  from  many 
generations  of  high-producing  ancestors, 
and  with  them  as  a  beginning  we  hoped 
to  establish  a  pure-bred  dairy  herd. 

During  summer  and  fall  they  grazed  in 
the  lower  pasture.  They  drank  from  the 
tiny-  brook  which  meanders  through  the 
meadow,  licked  the  big  block  of  salt 
placed  in  one  corner,  lined  up  morning 
and  night  for  their  ration  of  grain,  and 
they  grew  amazingly. 

Fall  merged  into  winter.  Now  their 
home  was  in  the  little  stone  barn,  and  in 
place  of  grass  they  ate  clover  hay  from  a 
big  rack.  Twice  a  day,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  we  let  them  out.  They  would 
start  at  a  walk  down  toward  the  brook, 
then  suddenly  break  into  a  wild,  eccentric 
gallop,  tails  raised,  heads  and  rumps  toss¬ 
ing.  .\fter  their  drink  they  would  return 
slowly  across  the  frozen  ground,  nosing  at 
tufts  of  dead  grass  in  a  reminiscent  sort 
of  way. 


The  next  spring  they  went  out  on  pas¬ 
ture  again,  much  larger  now,  and  already 
losing  their  baby  contours.  They  grew 
rapidly  during  May  and  June  and  July. 
Then  we  found  that  the  grass  in  their 
pasture  was  getting  very  short.  There 
wasn’t  room  in  the  other  pastures  for 
them,  so  we  went  over  to  see  our  neighbor, 
Horace. 

Horace  has  a  large  farm,  mostly  neg¬ 
lected  pastures  and  broken-down  barns 
and  sagging  gates.  He’s  always  just  about 
to  get  the  place  spruced  up,  but  something 
always  comes  along,  and  he  puts  it  off. 
Yes,  he  told  us,  he  had  a  nice  pasture  that 
he’d  be  willing  to  rent  for  the  balance  of 
the  summer. 

^Ve  looked  it  over;  lush  grass  with  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  clover,  two  big  oak  trees 
for  shade,  a  good  brook.  The  fence,  how¬ 
ever,  was  down  in  half  a  dozen  places. 
Horace  said  he  didn’t  have  time  to  repair 
it,  but  if  we  would  do  the  work  we  could 
have  the  pasture  for  five  dollars  a  month. 
It  was  high,  but  there  wasn’t  any  choice. 

We  fixed  the  fence;  braced  all  the 
corner  posts  and  strung  new  wire  where 


needed,  which  was  in  a  lot  of  places. 
\Vhen  everything  was  shipshape  we  led 
the  heifers  over.  For  fifty  cents  a  week 
Horace  agreed  to  feed  them  their  grain, 
which  we  supplied.  Every  Sunday  we 
walked  over  and  looked  at  them.  They 
certainly  were  making  fine  heifers. 

^V'hen  the  first  heavy  frost  arrived  we 
brought  them  back  to  the  barn,  after  pay¬ 
ing  Horace.  We  had  found,  not  far-off, 
an  exceptionally  fine  Jersey  bull,  and  had 
made  arrangements  to  have  the  heifers 
bred  in  December.  Then,  the  following 
fall,  we  would  have  four  heifers  giving 
milk  and  four  more  little  calves  to  go  on 
with.  We  hoped  they  would  all  be  heifer 
calves,  and  be  as  good  as  their  dams. 

On  election  day  Horace  dropped  around 
to  see  us.  We  figured  he  had  a  favorite 
candidate  to  recommend,  a  little  late,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  was  his  way.  However, 
during  the  next  half-hour  his  conversation 
covered  a  dozen  subjects,  none  of  them 
related  to  politics.  We  knew  he  wanted 
something  and  was  working  up  to  it,  as 
they  do  in  these  parts.  To  come  right  to 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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THE  POINTS  OF  A  HOG 


4  XEL  BJORENSON,  Iowa  hog  farmer, 
was  selling  out ;  the  auctioneer  had 
worked  through  the  “other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention”  and  the  implements 
and  had  come  to  the  hogs.  Axel  had  some 
good  hogs ;  not  registered,  but  a  graded  up 
bunch  of  mighty  fine  gilts,  a  half  dozen 
brood  sows  with  litters,  and  a  good  boar 
or  two. 

The  bidding  was  brisk.  The  gilts  were 
soon  disposed  of  and  four  of  the  six  sows 
were  off  the  block.  They  had  brought 
good  prices ;  the  spread  was  slight,  within 
a  few  dollars,  mainly  depending  upon  the 
number  of  pigs.  The  fifth  sow,  with  eight 
six-weeks-old  pigs,  brought  a  new  bidder 
into  the  ring.  A  big  man.  in  a  clean  blue 


BY  ROBERT  ZINN 


shirt  with  muddy  denims,  was  determined 
to  have  the  sow,  and  she  was  finally 
knocked  down  to  him  at  $20.00  above  the 
highest  the  others  had  brought. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  wasn’t  ten 
cents  difference  between  the  six  sows,  but 
here  was  one  that  had  something  extra 
that  was  worth  twenty  dollars  to  the  big 
man.  He  saw  quality,  which  in  his  lot 
meant  more  dollars  at  market  time,  and 
he  was  willing  to  invest  more  to  get  more. 

Some  people  call  judging  a  hog  an  art. 
But  there  is  no  magic  about  it ;  the  man 
in  the  blue  shirt  wasn’t  bom  with  it.  He 
had  never  finished  a  hog  for  the  show  ring, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  best  use  for  a  score 
card  was  to  start  the  kitchen  fire.  Yet  he 


could  spot  a  good  hog  across  a  twenty 
acre  pasture.  What  sixth  sense  or  intuition 
did  he  call  on  when  he  bought  a  hog? 

This  ability  was  acquired  from  years  of 
close  association  with  hogs.  The  fine 
points  of  swine  quality,  those  little  details 
of  conformation  and  temperament  which 
slip  past  the  average  hog  farmer,  are  the 
very  things  this  man  made  mental  note  of 
and  used  in  judging  this  animal. 

For  example,  he  learned,  by  the  hard 
road  of  experience,  that  the  temperament 
of  a  sow  (which  governs  the  manner  in 
which  she  will  conduct  herself  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time  and  while  caring  for  her  litter) 
can  be  read  by  close  observance  of  her 
eyes.  It  is  there,  as  in  an  open  book,  and 
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legible  to  the  hog  man  who  devotes  the 
time  and  study  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
read  it.  Gentls  disposition,  maternal  in¬ 
stinct,  calm  nerves,  are  all  clearly  reflected 
in  the  eyes ;  but  only  the  man  who  takes 
the  time  sees  them. 

The  mentally  alert  and  observing  herds¬ 
man  soon  learns  that  definite  things  are 
associated  with  good  production.  He  also 
learns  that,  fortunately,  many  of  these 
things  are  dominant  from  the  standpoint 
of  inheritance.  Give  him  time  to  check  and 
double  check  these  characteristics  against 
productive  results  and  a  good  hog  man 
can  set  up  a  mental  system  of  checks  and 
balances  to  act  as  his  guide  when  buying 
breeding  stock. 

By  the  time  a  hog  raiser  acquires  skill 
along  these  lines  the  process  has  become 
a  part  of  his  nature.  He  is  unconscious  of 
what  is  going  on  in  his  head  and  would 
probably  have  difficulty  explaining,  if 
asked.  For  this  reason  the  thing  he  does 
may  appear  to  be  the  result  of  hunches 
and  magic,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  highly 
developed  skill. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  another  very  impor¬ 
tant  angle  in  selecting  a  brood  sow,  one 
that  requires  little  or  no  skill  to  judge 
other  than  the  ability  to  count  up  to 
twelve.  This  is  simply  the  matter  of  how 
many  teats  or  “dinner  plates”  a  sow  has. 
Each  pig  must  have  his  place  at  the  table, 
and  no  sow  can  raise  more  pigs  than  she 
has  dinner  plates.  The  discriminating 
farmer  wants  his  brood  stock  to  have  12 
'ound  nipples,  six  on  each  side.  He  knows 
that  as  a  general  rule  his  sow  will  not  have 
more  than  12  pigs,  therefore,  each  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  place  at  the  table.  Even  though 
he  is  relatively  sure  not  many  sows  will 
need  all  12  teats,  yet  he  wants  to  be  cer¬ 
tain,  just  in  case.  He  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  maximum  number  of  pigs.  For  these 
reasons  the  careful  farmer  will  not  save 
or  buy  breeding  stock  with  less  than  12 
good  teats.  To  be  sure,  in  some  cases  even 
12  places  at  the  table  are  insufficient,  but 
when  such  a  situation  arises  the  extra 
guests  are  distributed  among  the  less  pro¬ 
ductive  mothers. 

.Another  intangible  factor  unconsciously 
observed  by  our  good  hog  man  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  between  the  length  and 
depth  of  his  animal.  Year  in  and  year  out 
observance  of  sows  at  farrowing  time  soon 
teaches  the  alert  hog  raiser  that  good 
length  and  depth  of  side  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  good  litters.  Common  sense 
tells  him  that  the  unborn  pigs  require  a 
certain  amount  of  room  inside  their 
mothers.  He  knows  full  well  that  eight  or 
ten  pigs  require  more  space  than  five  or  six. 
.And  it  is  easy  for  him  to  see  that  short 
coupled,  shallow  bodied  sows  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  deliver  the  size  litters  he  demands. 
Sows  that  produce  small  litters  are  very  un¬ 
popular  with  their  owner;  he  views  them 
with  disappointment  and  disgust.  But  it’s 
quite  a  different  story  with  that  good  old 
matronly  sow  who  lies  down  quietly  twice 
a  year  and  finishes  up  with  ten  plump  little 
fellows  tugging  at  her  vest.  She  is  looked 


THIS  FINE  CHESTER  WHITE,  very  near  an  ideal  for  her  breed,  has  been  lined 
off  to  show  the  parts  of  a  hog  as  follows:  1.  Face,  2.  Snout,  3.  Jowl,  4.  Neck. 
5.  Shoulder,  6.  Back,  7.  Loin,  8.  Side  or  rib,  9.  Belly,  1 0.  Flank,  1 1 .  Rump, 
12.  Ham  or  thigh,  13.  Knee,  14.  Hock,  15.  Pastern,  16.  Toes,  17.  Dew  claws. 


FEW  SOWS  have  all  the  good  points.  This  great  grandmother  is  prolific,  far¬ 
rowing  twice  a  year  regularly.  She  has  twelve  ample  buttons  and  she  sets  a  boun¬ 
teous  table,  but  only  her  own  children  could  see  anything  feminine  in  her  head. 
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WHEN  YOU  WATCH  a  litter  of  pigs  grow  up  and  you  finish  some  for  market  and 
breed  a  gilt  or  two  that  you  like,  you  get  to  know  the  good  ones  from  the  bad 
ones  and  you  don't  need  a  score  card  or  a  ring  judge  to  tell  you  which  is  which. 


upon  with  pride  and  admiration.  As  she 
moves  about  the  lot,  the  outline  of  her 
productive  form  is  stamped  indelibly  upon 
her  owner’s  memory. 

Our  farmer  also  learns  things  about 
bogs  at  places  away  from  the  feedlot  and 
farrowing  pen.  Being  progressive  and  up- 
to-date  in  his  thinking  he  attends  the  adult 
farmers’  evening  classes  conducted  by  the 
local  vocational  agricultural  instructor 
ever\’  winter.  Here  he  broadens  his  think- 


If  he  is  a  college  man  he  is  likely  to  be 
.scientific  in  his  approach.  No  haphazard 
catch-as-catch-can  methods  for  this  fellow. 
He  sets  about  his  task  with  a  definite, 
methodical  system.  First  of  all  he  de¬ 
velops  a  thorough  thinking  and  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  terms  and  phraseology- 
that  go  with  his  work.  In  order  to  develop 
this  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  know  a 
good  hog  when  he  sees  it,  he  goes  through 
a  definite  mental  and  visual  training  pro¬ 


gram.  This  program  can  be  broken  down 
into  six  steps,  as  follows  ; 

Step  I:  Learning  the  parts  of  a  pig. 

On  page  35  is  a  picture  of  a  hog  ot) 
which  are  labeled  the  main  parts.  An  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  names  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  these  parts  is  a  prerequisite  to 
good  hog  judging  and  a  necessity  if  the 
judge  is  to  give  sound  reasons  for  his 
judgments.  It  is  very  difficult  to  speak 
descriptively  about  a  hog  without  using 
these  terms. 

Step  II:  Becoming  familiar  with  the 
score  card. 

The  score  card  is  merely  a  listing  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  pig  with  an  evaluation 
placed  upon  each  part  according  to  its 
relative  importance  in  show  ring  selection. 
It  so  happens  (and  a  good  thing  it  is,  too) 
that  there  is  a  close  correlation  between 
relative  score  card  values,  packer  evalua¬ 
tions,  and  the  farmer  evaluation  of  some 
of  the  parts  of  a  hog.  There  are  also  parts 
of  the  hog  that  are  evaluated  by  the  score 
card  which  are  of  little  or  no  concern  as 
far  as  the  packer  or  farmer  is  concerned. 
These  are  the  parts  of  the  hog  which  the 
breed  association  and  the  show  ring  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  important  as  far  as  their  par¬ 
ticular  needs  are  concerned.  They  do  not 
necessarily  influence  the  commercial  value 
of  the  animal  as  a  meat  producer.  A  chop 
from  a  good  feedlot  hog  is  just  as  tasty  as 
one  from  a  blue  ribbon  winner. 

The  judge  becomes  familiar  with  the 
score  card  evaluations  so  that  in  actual 
practice  he  will  know  where  to  lay  em¬ 
phasis  when  making  decisions  between 
several  animals.  A  second  value,  perhaps 
as  great  as  the  first,  which  the  judge  gains 
from  a  study  of  the  score  card,  is  a  knowl- 


ing  and  develops  an  industr\'-wide  per¬ 
spective,  profiting  by  the  experiences  of 
others  in  the  hog  business.  Also  he  goes  on 
tours  to  the  stock  yards  and  packing 
plants.  Here  he  sees  live  hogs  of  different 
types  discussed  by  professional  animal  hus¬ 
bandmen  and  buyers  for  the  large  pack¬ 
ing  firms.  Then  he  is  privileged  to  see 
these  same  hogs  after  they  have  been 
slaughtered  and  cut-up.  From  these  ex- 
jjeriences  he  is  able  to  add  another  im¬ 
portant  section  to  his  subconscious  mental 
picture  of  the  ideal  hog.  He  gathers  a 
backlog  of  information  that  will  help  him 
watch  for  and  develop  the  type  of  hog 
that  will  produce  a  maximum  of  the 
prime  cuts  with  a  minimum  of  lard.  He 
remembers  all  too  well  the  lard  glut  that 
follow’ed  World  War  I  and  he  wants  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  kind  again. 

This  is  how  our  big  man  in  the  clean 
blue  shirt  and  muddy  denims  developed 
the  ability  to  look  at  the  sow’s  in  the  ring 
and  know  where  to  place  an  extra  $20.0fi 
to  good  advantage.  Sure,  some  jjeople  call 
it  intuition  and  others  call  it  luck ;  but  to 
those  who  know,  it’s  a  skill  developed  only- 
after  years  of  the  keenest  kind  of  study  and 
observation. 

Now-,  let’s  swing  the  pendulum  in  the 
other  direction  and  see  how  a  professional 
bog  judge  learns  to  pick  out  a  good  hog. 


THE  FARMER  who  puts  in  the  hours  fattening  his  hogs  for  market  is  likely  to  forget 
the  credit  due  the  ring  judges  and  the  professors  for  betterment  of  all  breeds. 


edge  of  the  descriptive  terminology  given 
about  each  point.  These  various  descrip¬ 
tions  tell  how  that  part  of  the  hog  should 
appear  if  he  were  a  perfect  hog.  They  are 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  and  can  be 
used  in  any  discussion  where  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  a  whole  hog,  or  any  of  its 
parts. 

.All  score  cards  are  essentially  the  same, 
although  no  two  are  exactly  alike  in  every 
detail.  The  card  given  herein  has  some  ad¬ 
ditional  information  (in  italics)  not  found 
on  a  card  used  strictly  for  selecting  pur¬ 
poses.  This  information  is  added  to  show 
the  relative  importance  of  the  specific 
points  on  the  desirability  of  that  hog  for 
slaughtering  purposes.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  market  price  of  that 
hog  will  be  changed,  however,  since  pack¬ 
ers  buy  hogs  by  the  pound  and  not  by  the 
ilesirability  or  undesirability  of  their  car¬ 
casses. 

A  SCORE  CARD  FOR 
MARKET  BARROWS 
Points  Considered  Perfect  Score 

WEIGHT  10 

The  heavier  the  hog,  of  course,  the 
more  pounds  the  farmer  will  get  paid 
for.  He  will  only  receive  top  price,  how¬ 
ever,  for  hogs  within  the  weight  range 
that  is  making  top  on  the  particular  day 
they  reach  the  market.  This  varies  from 
week  to  week  throughout  the  year.  Two 
hundred  pounds  has  been  the  average 
desirable  weight  in  the  past  year. 
GENERAL  APPEARANCE  10 

Type  .  .  .  Deep  throughout ;  medium 
width ;  medium  low-set ;  not  rangy ;  not 
chuflfy. 

Size  for  age  .  .  .  Large ;  early  maturing. 
Symmetry  .  .  .  Moderately  long  with 
evenly  arched  topline ;  straight  trim  un¬ 
derline  ;  uniform  width ;  balanced  propor¬ 
tion  ;  smooth ;  not  low  at  the  shoulders. 
These  items  affect  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  hogs  only  in  that  they 
are  characteristics  which  make  for  a 
more  desirable  hog  from  the  standpoint 
of  being  a  good  doer  in  the  feedlot. 
Such  a  hog  of  course  gains  faster  and 
more  economically  for  the  feeder  and 
he  thus  makes  more  money. 

CONFORM.ATION  52 

Head  .  .  .  Medium  in  length  of  snout  and 
face  ;  broad  between  the  ears. 

Jowl  .  .  .  Medium  sized,  not  flabby ; 
■)moothly  joined  to  the  shoulder,  trim,  free 
from  wrinkles. 

Neck  .  .  .  Short  and  deep,  joining  head 
and  shoulders  smoothly. 

Shoulders  .  .  .  Compact  on  top,  deep, 
smooth,  even  with  the  sides. 

Back  and  loin  .  .  .  Strong,  evenly  arched, 
medium  uniform  width. 

These  are  largely  showring  and  breed 
factors. 

Sides  .  .  .  Deep,  long  straight,  full ;  ribs 
long,  carrying  fullness  well  down. 

This  again  will  influence  the  money  the 
farmer  will  make  on  his  hogs,  but  in 
an  indirect  manner.  Hogs  (especially 
sows)  possessing  these  characteristics  ore 


better  doers  and  producers  than  tliosi 
not  carrying  these  attributes. 

Belly  .  .  .  Trim,  smooth,  firm,  lacking 
wastiness ;  underline  straight  and  smo<ith. 
not  cut  up  in  the  flank. 

Rump  .  .  .  Long,  medium  width,  round¬ 
ing  slightly  from  the  loin  to  tail  head,  not 
drooping ;  tail  not  set  tcxi  low. 

Hams  .  .  .  Broad,  thick,  deep,  well  filled 
at  base  ;  firm  and  smooth. 

These  are  showring  and  breed  factors. 
Legs  .  .  .  Medium  length,  straight,  set 
sejuarely,  well  apart ;  pasterns  nearly  up¬ 
right,  toes  close  together. 

This  is  a  factor  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  breed,  the  show  ring 
and  also  the  feeder. 

CONDITION  10 

Body  .  .  .  Fat.  wide,  full,  plump,  smooth. 
Affects  the  farmers  price  only  in  that 
fatter,  more  highly  finished  hogs  weigh 
more  over  the  scales.  Of  course,  hogs 
that  are  too  fat  frequently  bring  a 
somewhat  lower  price.  The  extra  weight 
may  offset  this. 


jowl  and  cheek  .  .  .  Light  and  plump. 
Shoulder,  back,  loin  and  rump  .  .  .  smooth¬ 
ly  covered  with  flesh. 

Hams  and  twist  .  Fhii  k.  plump  and 
firm. 

Sliou  )tng  faetois. 

QU.ALITY  8 

Bone  .  .  .  Legs  smooth,  neat,  tapering ; 
feet  medium  sized ;  snout  not  coarse ; 
shoulder  not  prominent ;  tail  fine. 

Skin  .  .  .  Smooth,  free  from  wrinkles  on 
face,  jowl,  shoulder,  loin,  side  or  ham ; 
ears  fine  te.xtured,  medium  sized,  neatly 
attached. 

Hair  .  .  .  Fine,  straight,  laying  close  to  body. 
Flesh  .  .  .  Smooth,  even,  firm  and  free 
from  flabbiness  at  jowl,  foreflank,  back, 
belly  and  ham. 

Factors  only  of  show  ring  and  breed 
consequence. 

DRESSING  PERCENT.AGE  10 

High  .  .  .  .\s  shown  by  a  trim  middle,  ap¬ 
proved  form,  high  condition  and  superior 
(luality. 

(Continued  on  page  133) 
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THIS  DESERT  FARMER  has  trapped  the  waters  of  a  mountain  stream  for  his  corn  and  alfalfa.  The  corn  is  cultivated  by  hand. 


DESERT  CORN 


BY  DOROTHY  L.  PILLSBURY 


CORN,  to  the  natives  of  Spanish  ances-  ancient  Indian  ruins  that  date  back  2000  over  a  ruler-edged  purple  mesa  top.  Along 

try  and  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  years.  According  to  a  Navajo  legend  a  streams  tumbling  from  dark  mountain 

Mexico,  is  more  than  a  crop.  It  is  life  it-  turkey  hen  came  flying  from  the  Morning  heights  are  minute  irregular  fields.  Here 

self,  woven  into  their  customs,  their  arts  Star  and  shook  an  ear  of  blue  corn  from  grow  pinto  beans,  chile — and  corn, 

and  their  religion  since  before  history  her  wings.  The  Midwest  farmer,  accustomed  to 

began.  To  this  day  you  can  go  back  in  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  tall  lush  corn,  to 

How  com  got  into  our  Southwest,  no-  mountains  of  northern  New  Mexico  and  tractors  and  all  modem  agricultural  aids, 

body  knows.  There  are  no  wild  plants  re-  find  Spanish  villages  in  which  Don  Qui-  would  scoff  at  the  sembby  com  with  its 

sembling  it  in  the  whole  country.  Wild  xote  would  feel  very  much  at  home.  The  ears  growing  close  to  the  earth.  He  would 

com  has  never  been  found.  But  get  here  centuries  have  jumped  right  over  the  scoff  also  at  the  equipment,  a  lop-eared 

it  did,  probably  from  Old  Mexico  where  the  squat  little  adobe  houses  huddled  about  burro,  a  frail  turning  plow  and  a  couple 

Mayans  grew  it  a  thousand  years  before  the  their  sun-bitten  plazas.  Sheep  bleat  from  of  battered  shovels  and  hoes. 

Christian  era.  Even  in  New  Mexico  old  wattled  corrals  and  at  nightfall  the  Like  the  Pueblo  Indian  the  native 
charred  com  cobs  have  been  dug  up  in  goat  boy  drives  home  his  bell-tinkling  herd  farmer  grows  two  kinds  of  com.  the  flint 
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for  hominy  and  a  softer  variety  for  meal. 
He  e^rows  it  in  many  colors,  yellow,  red, 
blue,  purple  and  white  with  black  tips, 
but  blue  corn  is  the  favorite  because  it  is 
thought  to  make  the  most  nutritious  flour. 

.\s  you  pass  the  deep-set  little  windows 
of  village  homes  you  hear  the  slap  of  a 
woman’s  brown  hands  patting  out  the 
eternal  tortilla,  the  Spanish  version  of  the 
.\merican  pancake.  That  blue  corn  tor¬ 
tilla  goes  everywhere  the  native  goes.  It 
goes  with  the  shepherds  to  high  mountain 
pastures.  The  goat  boy  folds  a  couple  and 
carries  them  in  the  recesses  of  his  ragged 
shirt.  If  the  family  is  very  poor  and  owns 
no  forks,  a  tortilla  rolled  like  a  cornucopia 
serves  the  purpose  and  has  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  may,  itself,  be  consumed. 

In  October,  little  village  houses  are  al¬ 
most  concealed  by  strands  of  drying  chile 
hung  against  sunny  brown  walls.  On  flat 
roofs  dry  onions,  pumpkins  and  golden 
‘.quashes.  Everywhere  hangs  the  vari¬ 
colored  corn  tied  in  bunches.  In  the  old 
days,  these  bunches  of  corn  were  used 
in  place  of  money.  They  paid  taxes 
and  debts.  They  were  used  as  legal  tender 
— so  many  bunches  of  corn  for  a  buffalo 
robe  or  a  horse. 

Modern  agricultural  experts  take  off 
their  hats  to  the  village  fanner  who  con¬ 
quered  the  desert  and  made  it  feed  him. 
Three  centuries  ago  his  ancestors  followed 
the  Spanish  conquerers  into  a  vast,  inhos¬ 
pitable,  arid  land.  The  nearest  base  of 
supply  was  a  thousand  miles  away  over 
“The  Journey  of  Death”  in  Chihuahua.  It 
was  dig  in  or  die  for  the  Spanish  settler. 
He  dug  in,  and  today  he  remains  rooted 
to  the  same  adobe  soil.  Although  he  lost 
most  of  his  grazing  land  to  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  race,  he  has  seldom  parted  with  his 
irrigated  fields.  He  would  not  sell  them ; 
he  would  not  mortgage  them.  He  loves 
and  cherishes  his  adobe  soil. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Spanish  villager 
could  have  held  on  in  this  semi-desert  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  nearby  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians  and  their  com. 

Com  was  growing  in  New  Me.xico  when 
the  first  Spanish  explorers  came  across  the 
desert  wastes  into  the  country’.  Here  on  a 
spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  extends 
like  a  mile-high  shelf  into  what  is  now 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  had  developed 
one  of  the  strangest  civilizations  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Unlike  the  migratory  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  these  Pueblo  Indians  lived  in  com¬ 
pact  little  city  states,  in  adobe  apartment 
houses  three  and  five  stories  high.  The 
corn  field  was  the  anchor  which  held 
them.  They  were  prosperous  and  civilized. 
They  had  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  social  and  religious  life  that 
suited  them.  They  were  expert  weavers 
and  pottery  makers.  They  were  good 
farmers.  They  knew  the  skill  of  irrigation 
— and  they  grew  corn.  Corn  was  their  life. 
It  was  more  than  that — it  was  a  good  part 
of  their  religion. 

How  did  the  Pueblo  Indian,  often  far 
from  water,  manage  to  grow  corn?  He 


did  it  as  some  of  them  do  to  this  day.  He 
dug  holes  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep  and 
buried  ten  to  twenty  grains  in  each  hill, 
with  the  hills  ten  feet  apart.  Then  he 
watered  each  cluster  by  hand  as  one 
would  a  house  plant.  When  thunder  show¬ 
ers  came  in  summer  he  dashed  out  and 
diverted  the  brief  downpour  to  his  corn 
hills.  He  protected  it  from  desert  winds  by- 
windbreaks  of  brush.  In  early  times  he 
used  a  sharpened  stick  in  lieu  of  a  hoe  for 
cultivation.  Deep  rooting  and  everlasting 
cultivation  was  the  answer.  Centuries  of 
seed  selection  produced  a  hardy  deep-root¬ 
ing  variety  that  would  germinate  with 
little  moisture  and  mature  rapidly  in  the 
short  grow'ing  season  of  a  mile  high  alti¬ 
tude. 

As  corn  meant  life  itself  to  the  Pueblo 
dweller,  his  religion  and  his  social  life 
were  built  around  it.  There  were  ceremon¬ 
ial  dances  in  spring  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  send  summer  rains ;  and  in  autumn 
there  were  festivals  to  celebrate  the  har¬ 
vest.  Young  brides  and  babies  are  dusted 
with  the  corn  pollen  to  assure  them  of  fer¬ 
tility.  It  is  used  in  the  marriage  ceremony 


and  at  christenings.  New  houses  arc 
blessed  with  it.  A  present  of  com  is  a  sign 
of  friendship.  A  perfect  new  ear  is  placed 
beside  a  new-born  child.  An  ear  of  corn  is 
the  badge  of  membership  in  a  medicine 
society.  It  is  the  symbol  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  part  com 
has  ever  played  in  all  its  romantic  history 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1946.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  try  desperately  each  year 
to  save  a  portion  of  their  com  crop  against 
possible  famine.  But  when  they  heard 
through  their  many  sons  in  uniform  of 
starvation  in  Europe,  they  offered  their 
precious  hoard  to  the  late  Fiorello 
LaGuardia,  then  head  of  UNRRA.  This 
is  part  of  a  letter  they  wrote  him :  “Us 
Pueblo  Indians  been  living  in  this  country- 
long  time.  Our  peoples  pray  and  dance 
for  rain  and  live  right.  Our  old  custom 
tell  us  to  save  every  year  part  of  what  we 
raise.  Looks  like  those  peoples  and  child¬ 
rens  over  there  got  emergency.  Pretty  hard 
for  peoples  and  childrens  to  forget  the  war 
and  live  the  right  way  for  peace  with 
empty  bellies.  So  we  say  we  haven’t  got 
much  saved — but  maybe  we  can  help.” 


THE  MEAGER  CROPS  of  corn  and  peppers,  the  basic  foods  of  the  Indians  and  Spanish  of 
the  desert,  are  hung  to  dry  in  front  of  the  home.  Hybrids  are  unknown  in  the  desert. 
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FERTILIZER  IS  THE  KEY  to  a  pond  full  of  all  sizes  of  fish.  Any  pond  will  support  some 
fish.  Without  core  a  one  acre  pond  may  produce  only  20  pounds  of  fish  a  year,  but 
when  properly  handled  it  can  add  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  food  to  the  family 
table  annually.  The  weight  of  fish  a  pond  produces  depends  on  the  fertility 
of  the  water.  Commercial  fertilizer  stocks  the  fish  pantry  with  plant  food  and 
kills  under  water  weeds.  To  keep  fish  fat  and  happy  spread  100  pounds  of  8-8-4 
or  its  equivalent  over  each  acre  of  water  from  eight  to  1 2  times  each  summer. 
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one-acre  pond  is  big  enough  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm.  No  fishpond  should  be  smaller 
than  a  quarter-acre. 

The  essentials  for  a  fishpond  are  a 
good  source  of  water  and  a  strong  dam. 
In  arid  sections,  ponds  depending  on  run¬ 
off  water  from  watersheds  should  be  of 


Fish  On  The  Farm 


a  depth  to  maintain  a  supply  of  water  the 
year  round.  Those  ponds  with  a  constant 
source  of  water,  such  as  springs,  should 
be  at  least  six  feet  deep.  To  avoid  winter 
kill  of  fish  in  Northern  states,  the  depth 
of  a  pond  should  be  12  to  18  feet.  Usually 
a  pond  has  to  be  more  than  four  feet 
deep  to  keep  cattails  out. 

In  northern  regions  where  there  are  long 
periods  of  severe  cold  weather,  fish  some¬ 
times  die  in  shallow  ponds  if  a  blanket  of 
snow  covers  the  frozen  surface.  Death,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  usually  caused  by  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  fish  suffocate.  The  underwater 
plants  through  photosynthesis  are  the  source 
of  oxygen  for  fish  in  the  pond.  When  a  layer 
of  snow  persists  over  an  icy  pond  surface, 
light  is  cut  off  from  the  plants  and 
photosynthesis  ceases.  No  oxygen  is  re¬ 
leased.  and  the  fish  die.  Where  the  ponds 
are  deep,  there  is  usually  enough  oxygen  to 
keep  the  fish  alive  until  the  snow  melts. 

To  give  it  strength  the  dam  should  be 
constructed  with  a  3-to-l  slope  on  the 
water  side  and  a  2-to-l  slope  on  the  op¬ 
posite.  A  clay  core  is  a  must  to  prevent 
water  from  seeping  out  and  making  a  pud¬ 
dle  of  your  pond. 

Bushes  and  trees  should  be  removed 
from  the  site  of  the  new  dam  and  the 
land  to  be  flooded.  When  a  survey  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  pond  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  water  less  than  one  foot  in  depth,  the 
proposed  water  level  should  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  altering  the  height  of  the  dam. 


THIS  MINNOW  is  the  size  used  to  stock  a  pond.  Some  southern  states  require 
the  stocking  of  minnows  to  control  mosquitos.  A  good  combination  for  stocking 
a  one  acre  pond  is  1000  bluegill  and  100  largemouth  bass  to  control  the  bluegill. 


t'ARMERS  like  to  fish  if  they  can  find 
^  time,  but  they  seldom  get  away  long 
enough  to  invade  mountain  streams  in 
search  of  trout,  or  drift  in  a  boat  on  a  quiet 
woods  lake.  The  best  chance  they  have  to 
enjoy  the  anglers  sport  is  to  have  their  own 
farm  pond.  If  they  manage  their  pond  right 
there  is  always  a  spot  close  at  hand  where 
they  can  exercise  a  rod  and  reel  for  an  hour 
or  so  when  the  evening  chores  are  done. 

The  average  farm  pond  is  not  large ; 
perhaps  it  covers  an  acre  of  land.  But 
a  one-acre  pond,  properly  cared  for,  can 
supply  plenty  of  water  for  the  stock,  and 
fish  for  the  family  table  the  year  round. 

.\  farmer  who  gives  his  one-acre  pond 
the  proper  care  needn’t  fear  an  empty 
creel.  A  year  after  stocking  he  can,  with 
hook  and  line,  harvest  from  150  to  250 
pounds  of  “table-size”  fish  annually.  This 
yield  may  consist  of  bass  that  weigh  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  p^nfish 
that  weigh  three  to  five  ounces.  The  annual 
yield  will  be  about  the  same  from  a  three- 
vear-old  pond,  but  then  an  occasional  three- 
pound  bass  or  twelve-ounce  bream  will  add 
excitement  to  the  catch. 

While  many  ponds  are  built  primarilv 
For  fish  production,  the  purpose  of  most 
farm  ponds  is  the  conservation  of  water 
for  livestock  or  irrigation.  In  ponds  built 
.IS  a  source  of  water,  fish  are  a  secondary 
crop  that  can  add  food  to  the  table  and 
pleasure  to  farm  life  without  damaging 
the  pond  for  other  purposes. 

The  three  essentials  of  producing  fish  in 
a  farm  pond  are  building  the  pond,  stock¬ 
ing  it  with  fish,  and  managing  it  correctly 
once  it  is  stocked.  Good  management  of 
vour  farm  pond  includes  fertilizing  it,  con¬ 
trolling  the  aquatic  weeds,  fishing  it 
properly,  and  marketing  or  using  at  home 
the  fish  it  produces. 

There  is  no  set  size  for  a  farm  pond.  A 
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A  FARM  POND  is  as  good  os  the  dam  that  holds  it.  A  one  or  two  acre  pond  like  this 
one  can  be  constructed  with  heavy  machinery  in 'a  couple  of  days  for  about  $300.00. 
The  pond  should  be  located  so  it  will  collect  runoff  water  from  five  to  10  acres  of 
pasture  but  not  more  than  1 2  acres  if  the  spillway  is  made  of  earth.  The  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  will  survey  the  water  line  and  the  location  of  the  dam  and  mark  it 
with  stakes  for  the  machine  operator  to  follow.  Soil  scraped  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  is  used  for  the  dam.  When  construction  is  complete  the  banks  are  seeded 
and  the  spillway  is  sodded  with  a  soil  binding  grass.  The  pond  is  fenced  and  a 
pipe  which  was  placed  beneath  the  dam  carries  water  to  stock  watering  tanks. 


or  by  digging  the  pond  deeper  at  the 
shoreline.  Shallow  water  makes  it  difficult 
to  control  weeds  and  mosquitos. 

A  pijje  should  be  installed  so  that  the 
pond  may  be  drained.  A  spillway  will 
handle  the  overflow.  To  protect  the  faces 
of  the  dam,  sod  it  with  Bermuda  or  centi¬ 
pede  grass.  It  may  be  necessary'  to  build 
diversion  ditches  on  the  fields  above  the 
pond  to  divert  flood  waters  and  help  pro¬ 
tect  the  prond  from  silting  up  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  mud  hole. 

A  horse-drawn  slip  scoop  can  be  used 
to  build  a  pond.  Many  farmers,  howev'er, 
are  employing  contractors  with  heavy 
scrapers  and  bulldozers  for  this  work. 
With  the  use  of  such  modem  machinery, 
dams  can  be  constructed  for  small  ponds 
of  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $150  to  $300.  The  famier  can 
obtain  aid  in  planning  and  building  a 
p>ond  from  his  county  agent,  the  nearby 
vocational  agriculture  teacher,  or  a  soil 
conservation  specialist. 


The  present  rash  of  pond  building  has 
resulted  from  the  findings  of  fish  research 
men.  They  have  learned  how  to  grow 
bigger  fish  in  small  ponds.  We  know  now 
that  an  acre  of  freshwater  will  produce 
human  food  on  a  par  with  an  acre  of 
cultivated  land.  For  example,  where  an 
acre-pond  has  produced  400  to  500  f)ounds 
of  fish  annually,  food  crops  grown  on  one 
acre  of  land  will  produce  500  pounds  of 
pKjrk  or  200  fxiunds  of  beef  in  a  period 
of  one  year. 

This  increase  in  freshwater  fish  produc¬ 
tion  is  news  in  this  countrv.  Europeans. 


particularly  the  Germans,  have  for  yean 
used  sewage  and  grain  foods  for  feeding 
fish  to  obtain  greater  yields.  The  sewage 
disposal  plant  of  the  Speicher  Sec  in 
Bavaria  is  said  to  have  produced  up  to 
800  pounds  of  fish  to  the  acre  in  one  year 

.'Ml  these  foreign  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  with  carp,  which,  though  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  meat  fish  in  other 
nations,  doesn’t  app>eal  to  the  American 
palate. 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  the  pioneer  in  experimental 
work  to  determine  how  to  increase  pro- 
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duction  of  fish  in  a  farm  pond  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  In  ponds  which  once  pro¬ 
duced  40  to  200  pounds  of  fish  to  the 
acre  each  year,  the  yield  has  been  tre¬ 
mendously  increased.  In  Alabama  they 
learned  that  a  bass  that  required  two  to 
three  years  to  reach  a  weight  of  one  pound 
in  unmanaged  waters,  can  now  gain  that 
much  in  one  year  where  the  pond  is  man¬ 
aged  properly. 

There  is  a  story  behind  this  research. 
Lake  Auburn,  owned  by  faculty  members 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  was 
to  be  stocked,  yet  no  one  knew  how  to  do 
it  best.  There  were  no  authoritative  recom¬ 
mendations  on  record.  Dean  M.  J. 
Funchess,  director  of  the  Station,  asked 
for  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  experi¬ 
mental  fish  work.  He  then  appointed  H. 
S.  Swingle,  fish  culturist.  and  Dr.  E.  V. 
Smith,  botanist,  to  spend  their  time  in 
fishp>ond  research. 

In  1934  they  started  out  with  20  ex¬ 
perimental  ponds.  They  had  no  reference 
material  on  which  to  base  their  experi¬ 
ments  —  only  initiative  and  perseverance. 
It  was  a  proposition  of  trial-and-error.  It 
was  tedious  because  experiments  with 
living  things  take  months,  and  even  years. 

Fertilizing  for  Fish 

Uppermost  in  their  minds  was  a  ques¬ 
tion:  “If  fertilizer  increases  yields  of 
crops,  and  hence  livestock  food,  wouldn’t 
it  do  as  much  for  fish?” 

They  began  to  use  different  fertilizer 
combinations  in  ponds.  Some  proved  to 
be  worthless,  others  too  costly.  They  tried 
various  combinations  of  fish,  often  with 
disheartening  results.  They  removed  weeds 
from  some  ponds  and  planted  weeds  in 
others  to  see  what  effect  these  would  have 
on  fish  populations  and  on  the  supply  of 
oxygen  added  to  the  water. 

Finally  in  1938  these  two  scientists  listed 
their  results  and  found  they  had  made 
startling  progress  in  spite  of  their  mistakes 
and  failures.  Within  four  years’  time,  they 
had  accomplished  more  towards  ferreting 
out  fish  facts  than  has  been  done  in  all 
the  years  of  theorizing  since  the  days  of 
Izaak  Walton. 

Their  findings  and  recommendations, 
first  published  ten  years  ago,  were  briefly 
as  follows : 

1.  Best  growth  and  size  of  fish  depends 
on  the  number  of  fingerlings  stocked 
initially  in  a  pond. 

2.  Two  species  of  fish  must  he  present. 
One  must  be  a  predacious  type,  such  as 
the  bass,  so  that  small  fish  will  not  over¬ 
populate  the  pond. 

3.  Commercial  fertilizer  will  triple  and 
even  quadruple  the  growth  of  fish  in  a 
pond. 

4.  Weeds  are  a  nuisance  in  any  pond  in 
which  fish  are  to  be  stocked. 

These  discoveries  added  impetus  to  fish 
pond  projects  in  several  states.  Ten  years 
ago  Alabama  had  1,000  farm  ponds.  Now 
there  are  over  5,000. 

Frank  C.  Edminister,  chief.  Regional 
Biology,  Division,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 


COMBINATIONS  OF  FISH  SUITABLE  FOR  STOCKING  ONE  ACRE  OF  POND  WATER 


Species 

Number  of  i 
Each  in  Un¬ 
fertilized 
Water*  1 

Number  of 
Each  in  Wa-  ' 
ter  to  be 
Fertilized* 

Time  of  Stocking  i 

Remarks 

A.  Bluegill  bream 
Lepomis  macro- 
rhiriis 

Large  mouth  | 
black  bass  Haro 
salmoides 

i 

400  (Not 
more ' 
than 
500)  1 

30  (Notl 
more| 
than  1 
50) 

1.000 

100 

Placed  in  pond  in  ^ 
late  summer,  fall,  or 
winter. 

Placed  in  the  pond 
the  same  fall  or 
•winter  or  as  fry  the 
following  spring. 

This  combination  and  rates  of 
stocking  are  recommendations  for 
all  localities  and  are  considered 
the  best  for  all  practical  purposes. 

B.  Bluegill  bream  i 
Largemouth 
black  ba.ss 
Shellcracker  Le- 
lophus  micro- 
lophus 

300  ' 

30 

100 

1.000  i 

100 

500 

j 

Same  as  A 

Same  as  A 

1  Added  at  the  same 
j  time  as  the  bluegills. 

This  combination  is  applicable  to 
the  South  only. 

C.  Bluegill  bream 
Largemouth 
black  bass 

White  crappie 
Pomoxis  anna- 
laris 

400 

20 

10 

i  1..500 

1  75 

25 

Same  as  A 

Same  as  A 

Placed  in  the  pond 
with  bass. 

The  crappie  is  considered  a  poor 
game  fish  in  regard  to  fighting 
qualities.  The  meat  is  soft.  Crappiei.! 

1  compete  with  bass  for  the  samo 
food,  and  need  deep  water. 

D.  Bluegill  bream 
Largemouth 
black  bass 
Bullhead  catfish 

300 

30 

100 

!  1,200 

100 

75 

i 

{  Same  as  A 

Same  as  A 

Placed  in  the  pond 
in  the  fall  or  as  fry 
in  the  following 
spring. 

Only  two  species  of  catfish  have 
been  found  suitable:  The  yellow 
bullhead  Ameiuras  natalis  and  the 
speckled  catfish  Ameiaras  nebn- 
losus  marmoratns.  Bullheads  will 
eventually  disappear  from  a  well 
managed  pond.  If  the  stream  sup¬ 
plying  water  to  the  pond  Is  known 
to  be  populated  with  catfish,  it  U 
not  necessary  to  stock  them. 

The  figures  in  the  chart  above  all  refer  to  fingerling  sized  fish,  which  are  young  fish  greater  than  one 
inch  in  length.  State  laws  in  the  Southeast  require  that  Gambusia,  or  top  minnows,  be  stocked  in  farm 
ponds  along  with  game  fish.  These  minnows  eat  mosquito  larvae.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
failure  in  stocking  a  pond  is  over  stocking.  For  detailed  recommendations  for  his  particular  state  the 
farmer  should  check  with  his  state  conservation  department.  Shellcracker,  crappie  or  catfish  fingerlings 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  a  government  hatchery.  These  species  are  often  hard  to  manage  In  the 
farm  pond  but  when  desired  can  usually  be  purchased  from  private  hatcheries.  Stocking  bluegill  with¬ 
out  ba.ss  will  soon  over-run  the  pond  with  small  fish  for  one  pair  of  bluegill  can  have  up  to  20.000  young 
in  one  year.  These  youngsters  keep  the  bass  population  down  by  eating  the  eggs.  Stock  them  together 
Autumn  is  the  best  time.  Wild  fish  in  a  pond  can  upset  the  stocking  program. 


A  FARM  POND  is  a  vacation  spot  right  on  the  home  place  where  the  entire 
family  can  have  a  choice  of  fishing,  boating,  swimming  or  just  loafing  in  the 
sun.  The  pond  also  serves  as  another  step  in  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water. 
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ice,  Darby,  Perm.,  states  that  1,423  ponds  have  been  built  in  the 
12  northeastern  states  under  the  supervision  of  his  department. 

The  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee  in  \Vest  Virginia 
prints  a  bulletin  on  farm  ponds.  Tennessee  Extension  specialists 
publish  a  similar  booklet.  .Another  is  Circular  276  issued  by  the 
Extension  Service  at  Clemson  .Agricultural  College,  South 
Carolina.  Michigan  State  College  and  the  West  X’irginia  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  are  bejotinning  hshpond  management 
and  fertilization  experiments. 


How  .Many  Fish  Per  .Acre 

In  planning  a  new  pond,  the  area  to  be  covered  with  water 
should  be  measured  since  recommendations  for  the  number  of 
Bsh  required  is  determined  on  an  acre-basis.  .An  acre  of  water 
will  support  a  limited  weight  of  fi.sh.  If  too  many  small  fish  are 
put  into  a  pond  they  will  be  approximately  the  same  size  three 
years  later,  but  if  stocking  is  properly  done  the  hsh  can  grow  to 
eating  size.  In  one  experimental  pond  overstocked  with  6, .^00 
bluegill  hngerlings,  the  average  weight  of  each  fish  three  years 
later  was  .9  ounces.  In  another  pond  which  had  the  number  of 
hsh  reduced  to  3.200,  the  average  weight  of  each  hsh  was  1.8 
ounces.  .A  third  pond  with  the  number  of  hngerlings  reduced  to 
1,300  an  acre  produced  hsh  averaging  3.7  ounces  each. 


Planting  the  Fish 

.A  combination  of  species  of  hsh  in  a  pond  is  necessary  for 
growing  larger  hsh.  In  one  experiment  where  bluegills  only  were 
stocked,  growth  a  year  later  was  only  2.5  ounces.  .At  the  end  of 
the  year  spawning  occurred  and  each  pair  of  bream  was  blessed 
with  an  average  of  4,000  young.  3Vhen  the  pond  was  drained 
hve  months  later,  the  original  bluegills  had  lost  one-third  of  their 
weight  recorded  before  spawning.  This  loss  was  due  to  over¬ 
crowding. 

To  prevent  concentration  of  numbers  and  therefore  promote 
best  growth.  Swingle  and  Smith  found  that  a  combination  of 
bass  and  bluegill  hngerlings  was  best.  Where  they  were  used  in 
correct  proportions,  bluegills  gained  an  average  weight  of  3.7 
ounces  within  a  period  of  eight  months.  The  bass  ate  manv  of 
the  bream,  especially  those  spawned  in  the  pond.  The  bass  grew 
larger,  and  the  bluegills,  reduced  in  number,  had  more  food  and 
added  weight. 

Where  ponds  are  to  be  regularly  fertilized,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  recommends  1,000  bluegill  and  100  largemouth 
bass  per  acre.  This  ratio  is  satisfactory’  in  practically  any  pond 
suitable  for  growing  hsh.  In  the  South,  Swingle  recommends 
1,500  bluegills  to  100  bass.  This  higher  rate  is  |X)ssible  because 
of  the  greater  productivity  of  southern  ponds.  In  ponds  v\hich 
are  not  to  be  fertilized  regularly  because  of  prohibitive  costs  or 
because  of  continual  muddiness,  the  rates  for  stocking  are  not 
more  than  500  bluegills  to  50  bass  for  each  acre.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  with  400  bluegills  to  30  bass  in  each  acre  of 
unfertilized  water.  In  unfertilized  ponds  properly  stocked,  the 
growth  of  individual  hsh  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  growth 
of  hsh  in  fertilized  water. 

Fish  should  be  carefully  counted  when  they  are  stocked.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  small  dipper  as  the  hsh  are  taken  from  the 
can  in  which  they  arc  shipped. 

Bluegill  hngerlings  may  be  placed  in  the  pond  in  the  summer, 
fall,  or  winter  and  bass,  the  same  fall  or  winter.  If  the  bass  are 
to  be  introduced  the  following  spring,  fry  should  be  used.  Frv 
are  newly  hatched  hsh.  while  hngerlings  are  young  hsh  more 
than  one  inch  long.  .According  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv’ice, 
both  species  of  hsh  may  be  stocked  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
hsh  should  be  as  uniform  in  size  as  possible.  Stocking  adult  hsh 
is  not  a  good  idea.  Fingerling  hsh  may  be  obtained  through 

(Continued  on  page  1  36) 


THESE  FELLOWS  feed  at  the  same  table.  Neither  trout  like  these 
ready  for  a  mountain  stream  nor  bluegill  in  a  farm  pond  will  grow 
large  when  fish  food  is  scarce  or  there  are  too  many  fish  to  share  it. 
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ONE  REASON  the  hands  like  to  work  on  the  Dunmon  Ranch  in  Colman  County, 
Texas,  is  because  they  can  spend  their  spare  time  catching  strings  of  fish  like 
these.  The  lake  that  housed  these  bluegill  and  bass  covers  48  acres  and  is  fertil¬ 
ized  to  produce  a  maximum  of  fish.  None  of  these  fish  are  more  than  1 8  months 
old.  The  bass  weigh  an  average  of  one  and  one  quarter  pounds;  the  bluegill 
average  from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  This  sized  pond  would 
be  a  giant  in  the  Midwest  but  is  fairly  common  on  the  large  ranches  of  Texas. 
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SILO  FILLING  on  the  Conner  Prairie  Form  operates  with  a  production  line  efficiency. 
A  fleet  of  metal  wagons  keeps  both  the  Fox  River  field  harvester  and  blower  in 
constant  operation.  The  wagons,  which  have  a  capacity  up  to  four  tons,  were 
designed  on  the  farm  and  built  in  Windfall,  Indiana.  They  cost  $1,500  each,  but 
Bubenzer  believes  they  could  be  made  for  $1,000  on  a  production  basis.  The 
endgate  and  the  conveyor  are  controlled  from  the  tractor  seat.  The  one 
agitator,  hidden  under  the  silage,  is  given  a  hand  to  prevent  packing. 
Farm  mechanics  plan  to  install  a  second  to  eliminate  the  hand  work. 


i>'  ■■  - 
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A  SILO  UNLOADER  saves  two  time-con¬ 
suming  climbing  jobs  o  day.  The  revolving 
arms  feed  the  silage  into  the  blower  at  the 
center  which  carries  it  to  the  chute.  It  Is 
controlled  by  a  switch  in  the  milking  parlor. 


Push  Button  Parm 


A  SWEATING,  dusty  workman  was  up 
to  his  belt  in  the  elevator  chute  of  the 
silage  chopper,  trying  to  pry  it  back  on 
the  track. 

“Throw  me  up  that  screwdriver, 
please,”  he  shouted  down  to  the  tractor 
operator,  who  was  on  the  ground  below. 
The  tool  came  up,  handle  first.  “Thanks,” 
said  the  man  on  the  chute,  as  he  ducked 
into  it  to  put  the  screw-driver  to  work. 

He  was  hot  and  dirty  and  mad,  and  the 
silage  wasn’t  getting  in,  but  he  didn’t  for¬ 
get  his  manners.  The  work  on  the  Conner 
Prarie  Farm  gets  done  because  everyone 
has  a  stake  in  getting  in  the  silage,  har¬ 
vesting  the  wheat,  planting  the  corn,  and 
finishing  the  steers. 

The  twelve  men  who  turn  out  22.000 
bushels  of  com,  8,000  bushels  of  oats, 
3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  300  steers,  1,000 
hogs,  and  10,000  gallons  of  milk  each  year 
on  the  Connor  Prairie  Farm  work  to¬ 


gether.  The  incentive  is  a  share  in  the 
profits,  a  feeling  of  security,  better  than 
average  living  conditions,  and  a  boss  who 
habitually  wears  overalls  and  can  put  out 
as  good  a  day’s  w-ork  as  any  of  them. 

There’s  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  the  trend  toward  big  farming  units 
— the  big  ones  are  getting  bigger  and  the 
little  ones  are  being  gobbled  up  and  the 
small  owners  are  moving  off.  Rural  soci¬ 
ologists  say  this  is  bad,  because  big  units 
don’t  ordinarily  produce  as  much  as  the 
same  amount  of  land  in  small  farms ;  they 
rarely  shows  a  profit,  and  the  farm  worker 
loses  his  pride  of  ownership. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Conner 
Prairie  Farm,  near  Noblesville,  Indiana, 
had  been  a  Sunday  farm,  an  outlet  for 
some  of  the  profits  from  one  of  the  great 
drug  businesses  of  the  country.  Its  owner, 
Eli  Lilly,  accumulated  yards  of  blue  rib¬ 
bons  on  his  Scotch  Shorthorns,  his  Berk¬ 


shire  hogs,  and  his  Percheron  horses,  while 
the  farm  showed  a  tremendous  loss  each 
year. 

In  1942  his  manager  died.  He  could 
have  turned  the  farm  over  to  a  manage¬ 
ment  service,  as  many  owners  of  big  farms 
do,  with  aq  e.xpectation  of  making  a 
profit.  He  preferred,  however,  to  offer  the 
job  to  Tillman  Bubenzer,  who  had  farmed 
one  of  his  outlying  farms  for  a  number  of 
years  with  outstanding  success.  Bubenzer 
is  a  German-bom  emigrant  who  had  come 
to  America  with  empty  pockets  in  1928  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  is  a  graduate  of  one 
of  Germany’s  great  agricultural  schools 
and  had  managed  farms  in  his  native 
land.  He  brought  with  him  German 
thoroughness,  a  love  of  the  soil,  and  a 
constitutional  dislike  for  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiency.  What  is  more,  he  believed  that 
taking  profits  out  of  a  large  farming 
operation  dep>ends  as  much  on  satisfied 
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THE  WHITEFACES  line  up  along  the  pasture  fence  for  their  ration  of  supplement.  The  long  feed  bunk 
is  filled  from  the  road.  A  farm-designed  wagon,  with  a  conveyor  which  extends  from  the  wagon  across 
the  berm  to  the  bunk,  saves  time  and  the  inconvenience  of  driving  into  the  field  among  the  cattle. 


workers  as  on  fertilizer  formulas  and  crop 
rotations. 

He  accepted  the  job  of  managing  the 
1 200  acres  of  Conner  Prairie  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  have  a  free  hand  in 
reorganizing  the  entire  set-up.  He  told  Mr. 
Lilly.  “I  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  farm  that  won’t  pay  its  own 
way.”  He  was  given  the  green  light. 
Bubenzer  hoped  to  lay  an  old  ghost  that 
has  stalked  .American  barnyards  for  a  long 
time  that  the  family  farm  is  a  more 
efhcient  and  productive  unit  than  the 
large  operation.  He  agreed  that  on  a 
small  farm  blessed  with  a  husky  son  or 
two.  the  out-of-pocket  labor  costs  are 
usually  small  and  the  farmer  rarely  thinks 
(»f  paying  himself  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  "A  large  operation.”  he  says, 
■'using  machinery  at  its  maximum,  with 
specialists  in  ever\’  department,  should 
have  the  advantages  that  mass  production 
has  over  hand  w'ork.”  This  he  set  out  to 
prove.  With  his  prettv  Irish  wife  he  moved 
into  the  manager’s  house  at  Conner 
Prairie. 

His  next  move  was  to  call  all  the  bov' 
on  the  farm  together.  Then  he  made  a 
little  speech. 

“L’p  to  now  this  has  lx*en  a  show  farm.” 
he  said,  “the  aim  being  to  get  as  many 
blue  ribbons  as  possible.  From  now  on  it’s 
Koing  to  make  money,  for  no  good  farmer 
can  run  a  farm  on  a  deficit  very  long.  I 


can't  do  that  myself- -only  with  your  help 
can  it  be  done.  If  we  make  money  you 
will  get  a  share  of  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  farm  of  this  size  should  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  agriculture;  from  now  on 
our  goal  will  be  to  develop  breeding  stock 
in  our  livestock  departments  and  crops  in 
our  fields  to  sell  as  seed  and  to  feed  as 
strain.  We  need  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  everv  man  on  the  farm.  Anyone  help¬ 
ing  me  to  attain  this  goal  will  be  my 
friend.  .Anvone  not  interested  had  better 
leave  now.” 

Bubenzer  had  a  four-point  program  for 
bringing  Conner  Prairie  out  of  th<“  red. 
He  had  managed  a  1000-acre  farm  in 
(ierman\  and  he  knew  some  of  the  ways 
profits  can  leak  away  on  a  big  farm.  His 
first  and  most  important  point  was  to  f)b- 
tain  competent  help  and  to  offer  them 
conditions  that  would  keep  them  happy 
and  efficient :  his  second  was  to  set  up  a 
bookkeeping  system  that  would  tell  him. 
at  any  civen  time,  what  each  field,  cow  or 
hog  w  as  contributing ;  his  third  w  as  to  re¬ 
place  hand  labor  by  mechanization  ;  and 
his  fourth  was  to  build  up  tlu-  soil  to 
hieher  prodiu  tion. 

The  Help 

I'he  first  move  was  to  find  competent 
help.  Bubenzer  salvaged  the  good  men 
from  the  origional  crew,  and  carefulh 
filled  the  vacancies  until  he  ha^  his  present 


outfit  which  he  believes  to  be  one  ol  the 
most  efficient  farm  production  teams  in 
the  country’.  There  are  sixteen  of  them, 
manager,  secretary,  five  field  men,  six 
stock  men,  and  a  maintenance  crew  of 
three.  They  have  reasonable  security,  and 
they  are  well  paid. 

The  typical  worker  on  the  Conner 
Prairie  Farm  receives  $65.00  a  month  as 
a  base  pay  and  adds  to  this  in  a  number 
of  ways  designed  to  pay  him  a  premium 
on  his  ability  and  efficiency.  He  is  fur¬ 
nished  a  house  and  garden  plot.  The  terr- 
ant  houses  on  the  Conner  Prairie  Farm  are 
attractive  country  homes  and  are  kept  ir> 
repair  at  the  expertse  of  the  owner.  The 
average  family  consumption  of  electricitv 
is  allowed  to  each  home. 

Each  man  receives  up  to  a  gallott  artd  a 
half  of  Grade  .A  milk  delivered  at  his 
doorstep  each  morning.  Those  who  keep 
chickens  receive  free  270  pounds  of  fer'ff 
each  month,  enough  for  three  dozen  lay¬ 
ing  hens ;  if  they  keep  no  chickens,  thev 
get  the  money  equivalent.  Each  familv 
receives  free,  dresed  and  delivered,  a  225 
pound  hog  every  year.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Farm  makes  a  profit, 
they  receive  a  full  month’s  pay  as  a 
Christmas  gift  and  each  man  gets  tw«»' 
week’s  vacation  with  full  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  base  pay,  which  i^ 
paid  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  each 
man  receives  a  “hard  time  bonus”  the 
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THE  BUTTERMILK  SPECIAL  delivers  semi-solid  to  the  hog  feeders.  The  wagon  was  mode  frorrio  surplus 
tank  and  a  gasoline  pump  hose.  The  tubs  are  graduated  to  measure  the  amount  for  each  pen. 
Supplement  is  shoveled  from  a  bin  on  the  rear  end  of  the  truck.  These  are  Minnesota  hogs. 


first  of  the  month.  The  base  pay  has  not  time  bonus,”  he  says.  “All  the  boys  here  In  the  dairy  the  men  get  a  percentage 

been  changed  since  1942.  The  “hard  are  pretty  good  managers  and  if  they  of  the  milk  check  as  well  as  10  per  cent 

time  bonus”  works  in  reverse  during  hard  can’t  make  their  wages  stretch  I  know  of  the  net  profit.  The  reason  that  the  live- 

times.  Based  on  the  cost  of  living  index,  they’re  not  getting  enough.”  stock  men  have  a  chance  to  earn  more 

it  goes  up  and  down  with  living  costs  and  The  farm  is  divided  into  five  depart-  than  10  per  cent  is  that  they  cannot  make 
is  as  sensitive  as  the  housewive’s  purse  to  ments :  (1)  Hogs,  (2)  Dairv’,  (3)  Beef  any  overtime  as  paid  the  men  in  the  field 

current  price  trends.  .-\t  one  time  it  was  as  Cattle,  (4)  Fields,  (5)  Feed  and  Grain.  department  who  work  from  6:30  .A.M.  to 

low  as  $5.00  a  month  ;  it  is  now  about  Accurate  records  are  kept  in  each  depart-  5  :30  P.M.  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch,  5J/2 

$40.00.  Bubenzer  says  that  he  has  a  sim-  ment.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  hogs  re-  days  a  week.  All  over  those  hours  are 

pie  method  of  determining  when  to  raise  ceive  a  set  amount  for  each  hog  sold,  or  counted  as  overtime  for  which  the  men  re- 

it ;  “When  I  get  more  than  the  usual  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  whichever  ceive  85c  an  hour  in  addition  to  sharing 

number  of  requests  for  loans  ‘until  pay  is  the  higher;  the  men  in  the  beef  cattle  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  of  their  de¬ 
day’  I  know’  we  should  look  into  the  hard  department  receive  a  similar  bonus.  partment.  From  December  1  to  March  1 
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STABLES  AND  HOG  BARNS  of  the  "across-the-river"  unit  of  the  Conner  Prairie  Form  where  formerly  only  purebred 
stock  was  kept.  The  stables  hove  been  converted  into  cattle  feeding  units.  The  hog  barns  ore  at  lower  right.  Upper 
left  ore  the  hog  lots  each  with  its  portable  house.  The  big  tower  is  a  corn  crib.  Note  the  guard  fences  around  the  trees. 


the  day  is  cut  to  eight  hours  at  the  same  time  wasted,  and  a  general  disorder.  We  In  summing  up  his  personnel  problems, 

wage.  The  profit  sharing  bonus  is  figured  changed  that  two  years  ago.  We  put  a  Bubenzer  said,  “We  believe  that  most 

on  gross  sales  less  labor,  supplies,  feed,  man  in  there  and  he  grinds,  mixes  and  important  to  profits  is  the  welfare  of  the 

registration,  veterinary,  adv'ertising,  re-  weighs  all  the  feed  and  delivers  it  each  men  who  do  the  actual  work  on  Conner 

pairs  and  depreciation  of  equipment,  taxes  morning  to  the  various  barns.  The  elevator  Prairie  Farm.  We  cooperate  with  them  to 

and  incidentals.  A  systematic  set  of  books  account  receives  five  cents  per  100  pounds  provide  good  living  conditions;  they  know 

is  kept  on  each  department.  Each  man  to  cov’er  the  cost  of  handling.  This  de-  they  hav'e  a  job  as  long  as  they  want  to 

knows  what  his  department  accomplishes  partment  is  strictly  a  center  for  inter-farm  work,  and  can  educate  their  children  and 

and  naturally  is  interested  in  its  success.  transfers.  The  charge  is  not  fixed  and  if  bank  some  savings.  If  they  want  to  start 

The  field  boys  get  credit  for  their  crops  at  the  price  is  found  to  more  than  cov’er  for  themselves  we  give  help  to  them, 

prices  prevailing  at  local  elevators  at  har-  the  elevator  expense,  it  is  lowered  the  “Before  we  started  the  profit  sharing 

vest  time.  The  hay,  straw  and  ensilage  are  following  year.  system  here  I  often  rode  down  a  corn  row 

charged  direct  to  the  different  livestock  “When  we  hire  a  man  we  try  to  find  out  after  the  cultivator  and  counted  hundreds 

departments.  The  same  applies  to  com-  what  he  can  do  best,”  said  Bubenzer.  “I  of  half-co\’ered  plants.  Now  I  don’t  have 

mercial  feeds.  All  grains  raised  on  the  ask  him,  ‘What  do  you  like  to  do?  We’ll  to  worry'.  The  boys  know  that  every  corn 

farm  are  charged  to  the  elevator  and  later  pay  you  more  if  you  earn  more.  Be  sure  stalk  covered  is  taking  money  out  of  their 

when  fed  charged  to  the  livestock  depart-  you  pick  something  you  like  for  we  pockets  too.” 

ments,  where  a  charge  for  handling  is  specialize  and  vou’ll  be  doing  a  lot  of 

added.  whatever  is  assigned  to  you’.”  Button  Farming 

The  system  was  not  born  like  Minerv-a,  Every  year  there’s  a  big  party.  Plenty  The  boys  at  Conner  Prairie  literally 

full  grown  and  lusty.  “It  staggered  around  of  good  food,  a  picture  show,  prizes,  and  have  more  callouses  on  their  backsides 

for  a  good  while  until  we  took  the  bugs  drinks.  “The  men  get  to  know  each  other  than  they  have  on  their  hands.  Machines 

out  of  it,”  Bubenzer  said.  “For  instance,  pretty  quickly,  working  together  every  have  reduced  hand  labor  to  a  minimum, 

the  livestock  men  went  to  the  elevator,  day,”  says  Bubenzer.  “The  women  get  When  machinery  can  do  a  piece  of  work 

weighed  and  ground  their  own  feed,  and  acquainted  at  the  party.  They  all  dress  up  better  or  quicker,  it  is  purchased  or 

hauled  it  to  their  barns.  The  elevator  was  and  have  a  good  talk  and  from  then  on  whipped  up  in  the  farm  shop, 

a  mess — litter  scattered  around,  feed  and  they’re  neighbors.”  Bob  Davis,  who  once  handled  the  Per- 
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TILLMAN  BUBENZER  and  his  board  of  strategy,  foremen  of  field,  dairy,  hog  and  beef 
cattle  departments,  hold  an  early  morning  meeting  to  map  the  work  for  the  day.  Be¬ 
hind  Bubenzer  is  a  map  of  Conner  Prairie  fields  showing  the  30  soil  types  on  the  farm. 


cherons  on  the  Farm,  grows  lyrical  when 
he  talks  of  the  machines  that  do  the  work. 
“We  can  have  any  machine  we  want,”  he 
says.  “If  anybody  around  here  wants  to 
get  out  of  hard  work,  he  just  invents  a 
machine  to  do  it  for  him.” 

Filling  the  silos  was  once  a  back¬ 
breaking  job.  Now  hundreds  of  tons  are 
put  up  and  no  human  hand  touches  the 
silage  from  the  field  to  the  silo.  The  work 
is  no  more  strenuous  than  pulling  levers. 


pressing  a  button,  or  steering  a  tractor. 
Three  specially  made  wagons  designed  on 
the  farm  and  built  by  Bollinger  Bros.,  ^Vind- 
fall,  Ind.,  twenty-one  feet  long  and  with  a 
capacity  up  to  four  tons,  bring  the  silage 
from  the  fields.  It  is  chopped  in  the  field 
and  loaded  by  a  Fo.\  River  field  harxester. 
The  wagons  are  driven  up  to  the  blower,  the 
tail  gate  is  raised  hydraulically,  and  an  end¬ 
less  drag  chain  powered  by  the  truck  motor 
carries  the  load  into  the  blower.  The  only 


hand  labor  is  clearing  up  around  the 
blower  after  the  job  is  done.  On  a  good 
day  100  tons  of  silage  can  be  put  up  with 
a  crew  of  six  men.  A  four  ton  load  can 
be  unloaded  in  seven  minutes. 

In  the  two  elevators  on  the  farm,  com 
is  shelled  without  having  to  handle  it,  the 
grain  going  to  one  overhead  bin,  the  cobs 
to  another.  Oats  and  rye  go  to  other  bins 
and  the  job  of  mixing,  grinding  and  load¬ 
ing  feed  is  no  more  complicated  than 
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THE  GUTTERS  behind  42  stanchions  are  cleaned  in  twenty  minutes  by  a  Crown 
endless  chain  type  cleaner.  The  manure  falls  into  a  pit  and  from  there  is 
carried  out  of  the  barn  by  elevator  and  dumped  into  a  spreader.  It  goes  on 
the  field  daily.  The  fan  keeps  fresh  air  moving,  discourages  flies  and  lowers 
summer  temperatures.  The  cleaner  is  dismantled  in  summer  and  stored  in  oil. 


pulling  a  series  of  ropes  to  open  various 
bins  and  turning  on  a  motor  to  run  the 
hammermill. 

To  distribute  the  ground  mixed  feed 
and  shelled  corn  to  the  liv’estock  depart¬ 
ments  a  wagon  etiuippcd  with  an  auger 
feed  unloader  built  by  Piper-Odell  Com¬ 
pany,  Princeton,  Illinois,  is  used  and  shov¬ 
eling  of  food  is  completely  eliminated, 
since  this  wagon  is  able  to  auger  the  feed 
into  the  self-feeders  or  into  the  feed  bins 
in  the  barns. 

The  dairy  barn  is  equipped  with  a 
Crown  Barn  Cleaner,  manufactured  in 
\Vausau,  \\’isconsin.  .\nd  endless  drag 
chain  and  paddle  arrangement  carries 
the  manure  and  bedding  to  a  pit  from 
which  an  elevator  carries  it  out  to  the  bam 
and  dumps  it  into  a  spreader.  This  whole 
operation  requires  twenty  minutes  to  clean 
a  bam  of  42  stanchions.  This  barn  cleaner 
is  used  only  in  the  wintertime  when  the 
cows  arc  in  the  barn  and  bedded.  In  the 
summertime  the  chain  is  taken  out  and 
stored  in  oil.  During  this  season  of  the  year 
the  cows  are  only  in  the  barn  long  enough 
to  be  milked  and  the  stanchions  and  gutters 
are  kept  clean  with  a  high  pressure  hose. 

Leach  Silo  Unloaders  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  two  silos  at  the  dairy  barn, 
eliminating  the  twice  a  day  chore  of  climb¬ 
ing  the  silo.  This  machine,  manufactured 
by  Leach  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
enables  two  men  to  handle  the  dairy  herd 
the  year  around.  By  using  two  of  these 
unloaders  the  cows  can  be  fed  alfalfa 
ensilage  in  the  morning  and  corn  ensilage 
in  the  evening. 

To  make  repairs  on  all  this  mechanical 
equipment  there  is  a  fully  equipped  shop. 
Every  man  in  the  field  department  is  a 
mechanic,  which  is  almost  as  important  at 
Conner  Prairie  as  being  a  good  farmer. 
They  all  have  their  own  small  tools  and 
when  a  breakdown  occurs  the  whole  gang 
flies  into  action.  There  is  an  electric  welder 
and  a  cutting  torch  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  fancy  electric  saws  and  drills. 

“You  would  think,”  said  Ed  Fisher,  the 
foreman,  “that  it  would  be  simple  to  make 
a  hitch  to  run  these  discs  behind  a  trac¬ 
tor.  Before  we  got  through  with  one  that 
wouldn’t  upset  the  inside  disc  on  a  turn 
we  had  an  involved  problem  that  included 
higher  mathemtics  and  physics.”  This  big 
triple-disc  hitch  enables  one  driver  to 
cover  100  acres  a  day  when  time  means 
failure  or  success  of  a  corn  crop. 

Tourists  driving  along  the  north  side 
of  the  farm  at  feeding  time  morning  and 
ev’ening  see  an  amazing  sight,  175  head  of 
cattle,  feeding  from  one  long  feed  bunk 
built  just  outside  the  fence  along  the  road. 
The  king-size  feed  bunk  was  designed  to 
speed  up  to  operation  of  feeding  a  large 
herd  of  steers  in  all  weather  and  without 
interfering  with  the  animals  themselves. 
It  was  found  that  if  the  feed  was  taken 
into  the  fields  the  heav\'  wagon  and  trac¬ 
tor  mired  down  in  wet  weather ;  the  cattle 
interfered  with  unloading  and  it  took  a 

(Continued  on  page  105) 
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THE  INCREASING  USE  of  grass  silage  and  a  larger  livestock  population  on  the 
Conner  Prairie  Form  required  additional  storage  space,  supplied  in  1947  by  a 
temporary  silo.  Silage  cured  perfectly  but  structurally  it  was  something  less  than  per¬ 
fect.  Uneven  settling  over  the  chute  called  for  extra  supports  and  bracing.  It  is  made 
of  welded  wire  fencing  and  sisal  craft  paper.  The  chute  is  an  1  8-inch  jointed  steel 
pipe.  The  fine  Minnesota  shoats  have  no  connection  with  the  silo;  they  live  nearby. 


i 
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ALTHOUGH  Aberdeen-Angus  calves  may 
weigh  on  the  light  side  in  range  country, 
they  make  up  for  it  by  being  correspond¬ 
ingly  heavier  when  raised  on  Midwest  or 
Eastern  pastures.  These  Angus  are  on  the 
Edward  Jenkins  Farm  near  Millwood,  Va. 


THE  POLLED  BLACKS 

BY  LLOYD  D.  MILLER 


A  CROWD  of  stockmen  clustered 
around  two  black  polled  bulls.  It  was 
the  Kansas  City  Fair  and  the  year  was 
1873.  Here  were  two  animals  of  beef  type 
resembling  no  breed  the  curious  ranchers 
and  farmers  had  ever  seen.  These  nat¬ 
urally  hornless  black  cattle  were  the  first 
Aberdeen-Angus  to  appear  in  American 
livestock  shows. 

Angus  cattle  were  late  on  the  American 
scene.  The  beef  cattle  field  was  already 
well  stocked  and  fine  beef  breeds  were 
grazing  profitably  in  pastures  that 
stretched  far  onto  the  slopes  of  the 
Rockies.  The  reds,  roans  and  whites  of 
the  Shorthorn  breed  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  American  farms  in  1783,  ninety 
years  before;  Herefords  trekked  westward 
to  the  range  country  after  their  importa¬ 
tion  in  1817,  fifty-six  years  earlier  than 
the  Blacks;  and  even  the  Brahmans  en¬ 
tered  the  beef  cattle  picture  in  1849, 


twenty-four  years  before  the  Angus. 

George  Grant  of  Victoria,  Kansas,  re¬ 
membered  that  in  his  native  Scotland 
there  were  naturally  polled  cattle  that 
were  reputed  to  mature  earlier  into  prime 
beef.  He  w’as  a  retired  silk  merchant  who 
had  left  England  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  live  the  pioneer  life  on  the 
plains.  Grant  was  living  at  \’ictoria,  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  1873  when  he  imported  four  Aber- 
deen-.\ngus  bulls,  two  of  which  he  exhib¬ 
ited  at  Kansas  City.  These  were  the  ones 
that  aroused  the  interest  of  .-\merican 
cattle  men. 

These  bulls  were  crossed  with  native 
Texas  cattle  of  the  Longhorn  variety. 
The  results  of  this  first  cross  were  so  out¬ 
standing  and  so  materially  improved  the 
type  and  quality  of  the  native  cattle  that 
they  soon  became  popular  among  the 
feeders  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Southwest 
and  Midwest.  The  majority  of  the  calves 


from  the  first  cross  were  black  in  color 
and  practically  all  were  hornless,  demon¬ 
strating  the  prepotency  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  blood,  with  its  hornless  character¬ 
istics. 

Cattle  feeders  found  that  polled  cattle 
were  easier  to  handle  in  the  feedlot  than 
the  rampaging  native  cattle.  Losses  sus¬ 
tained  from  bruises  during  shipping  were 
reduced  because  the  Angus  had  no  horns 
to  get  tangled  up  in  another  animal’s  rump 
and  sides.  It  was  the  acceptable  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  Kansas  crossbreds,  and 
later  another  importation  of  Aberdeen- 
.\ngus  made  in  1878  by  Anderson  and 
Findlay,  Chicago  business  men  and  na¬ 
tives  of  Scotland,  which  led  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  introduction  of  black  cattle  into  the 
Midwest. 

Back  of  today’s  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
are  more  than  400  years  of  constructive 
breeding  toward  perfection  in  beef  pro- 
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JAMES  QUISENBERRY  has  made  money  with  Angus  cattle  on  his  farm  near  Winchester, 


Kentucky.  He  uses  a  grass  f  arming  program  and  lets  the  cattle  feed  themselves 


on  the  blue  grass  and  lespedeza  pastures.  The  fine  bull  is  Hill  Crest  Qualiteer. 
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HORNS,  NOT  CANNON  BALLS,  did  the  damage  to  these  beef  carcasses.  This  photo¬ 
graph,  taken  for  the  Live  Stock  Loss  Prevention  Board  of  Kansas  City,  is  a  good 
argument  for  the  Angus  breeders  sales  point,  “You  don't  have  losses  from  horn 
damage  if  the  animals  you  raise  are  polled."  Horn  damage  ruins  the  hides,  too. 


duction.  Angus  have  been  black  and 
hornless  since  the  dawn  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  result,  the  early  develofsers  of 
the  breed  in  Scotland  did  not  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  such  minor  |X)ints  as  color  and 
markings,  horn  shape,  or  extremes  in  size 
and  tyfje.  Instead,  the  Angus  breeders 
have  been  able  to  concentrate  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  beef  animal  carrying  a  high 
percentage  of  edible  product  of  high 
quality;  on  a  quick  maturing,  fast  gain¬ 
ing  animal  ready  for  market  and  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  at  an  age  of  15  months. 

Progress  of  Aberdeen  -  Angus  cattle 
since  the  16th  century  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  chapters  of  animal  husbandry. 


The  Angus  we  see  today  stem  from  the 
hornless,  black  native  cattle  of  northern 
Scotland.  Living  in  a  rugged  country, 
where  vegetation  was  not  the  best,  these 
cattle  by  nature  had  to  be  superior  for¬ 
agers  in  order  to  exist.  At  first  they  were 
not  popular  outside  of  their  own  shires, 
for  in  the  1500’s  cattle  were  kept  primar¬ 
ily  for  farm  power;  the  production  of  beef 
was  a  secondary  attribute.  For  many 
years  big-boned  and  slow-maturing  cattle 
were  in  the  greatest  demand. 

However,  about  1750  beef  began  to  be 
an  increasingly  important  meat  in  the 
British  diet.  Raising  beef  cattle  became 
an  accepted  farm  practice.  The  horsey, 


raw-boned  cattle  of  the  low  countries 
were  slow  maturing ;  they  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  fatten  evenly,  and  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  beef  carcasses.  The  trim, 
quick  maturing  black  cattle  of  the  shires 
of  Aberdeen  and  Angus  were  found  to  be 
superior,  producing  prime  beef  more 
quickly.  It  was  found  also  that  these  black 
cattle  showed  a  tendency  to  intermingle 
their  fat  with  the  lean  tissues,  rather  than 
depositing  the  bulk  of  the  fat  on  the  out¬ 
side.  It  was  not  long  until  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  British  beef  market  coined  the  term 
“prime  Scots”  for  these  black,  hornless 
bullocks  from  the  north  country  and  they 
were  set  up  as  a  standard  of  premium 
quality. 

There  is  no  herd  in  America  today  that 
does  not  trace  back  somewhere  in  its  pedi¬ 
gree  to  the  breed  builders  developed  by 
the  Scotchmen  Hugh  Watson,  William 
McCombie  and  Sir  George  McPherson 
Grant. 

The  fame  of  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  as 
beef  producers  eventually  spread  outside 
the  confines  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1856  and  again  in  1878,  at¬ 
tention  was  centered  on  the  blocky  Blacks 
for  at  these  shows  they  won  championships 
and  grand  championships  in  competition 
with  all  other  breeds  of  cattle.  This  was 
no  surprise  to  the  breed  enthusiasts,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  had  been  winning  interbreed 
honors  for  many  years  at  the  great  Smith- 
field  Fat  Stock  Show  against  the  best  that 
could  be  produced  in  Britain. 

It  remained  for  the  first  importation  of 
Angus  to  America  in  1873  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  breed’s  great  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion.  Unhampered  by 
geographical  limitations,  or  limitations  of 
grain  and  forage,  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
soon  proved  that  they  had  the  qualities 
necessary  to  compete  with  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  breeds. 

Records  at  the  International 

At  the  world’s  greatest  fat  stock  show — 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition  of 
Chicago — more  than  75  per  cent  of  all 
interbreed  grand  championships  have  been 
won  by  Aberdeen-Angus  since  the  show’s 
beginning  in  1900,  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  first  importation  of  the  breed. 

Back  of  the  steady  advance  of  Angus 
are  beef-making  qualities  that  make  them 
profitable.  Naturally  hornless,  they  are  pre¬ 
potent  in  crossbreeding.  Mated  to  horned 
cows,  Angus  bulls  produce  calves  that  are 
95%  or  more  hornless,  and  at  the  same 
time  uniform  in  type  and  color.  Being 
black  in  color  seems  to  be  the  factor  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  escape  by  Angus 
cattle  from  the  dreaded  toll  taken  by  can¬ 
cer  eye  in  range  herds.  This  factor  alone 
has  contributed  to  the  growing  acceptance 
of  Angus  by  commercial  producers  in  the 
West  and  South.  The  Blacks  also  show 
great  resistance  to  pink  eye  and  are  seldom 
bothered  with  sunburned  udders  which 
encourage  fly  infections  on  the  range. 

Aberdeen-Angus  cows  are  good  rustlers 
and  are  known  for  their  longevity.  Carlton 
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Corbin  of  Stoneybroke  Ranch,  Ada, 
Oklahoma,  likes  to  use  this  virtue  in  ad¬ 
vertising  the  merits  of  his  Angus  herd. 
One  of  his  advertisements  reads :  “For 
sale :  Aged  cows  over  22  and  not  past  26. 
Older  cows  so  fat  they  were  sold  on  the 
market  for  heiferettes.”  In  order  to  prove 
to  his  neighbors  that  Angus  cattle  will  die, 
Corbin  has  mounted  the  skull  of  one  of  his 
best  cows  above  a  fireplace  in  his  ranch 
home.  The  mounted  skull  has  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  underneath  which  reads:  “This  cow 
died  only  because  she  was  struck  by  a 
bolt  of  lightning.” 

In  1945  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Journal 
conducted  an  “Oldest  Cow  Contest”  to 
find  the  aged  matron  of  the  breed.  The 
winner  was  Elm  Branch  Blackbird  2nd, 
owned  by  H.  A.  Cunningham  of  Pollock, 
Missouri.  The  cow  lacked  three  months  of 
being  26  years  old  and  was  carrying  her 
24th  calf.  She  already  had  mothered  21 
heifer  calves  and  two  bulls.  Winning  the 
award  for  having  the  herd  with  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  matrons  over  ten  years  of 
age  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tim  Pierce  of 
West  Woodlawn  Farms,  Creston,  Illinois. 
They  had  71  females  over  ten  years  of 
age. 

Angus  cows  are  good  mothers  providing 
plenty  of  rich  milk  for  their  young.  Birth 
weight  for  Angus  calves  ranges  from  60 
to  70  pounds  which  makes  them  among 
the  lightest  of  the  beef  breeds.  This  factor 
plus  the  characteristic  that  Angus  calves 
have  smaller  heads  decreases  the  death 
losses  through  calving  on  the  range  where 
heifers  are  unattended.  Low  calving 
losses  in  Angus  heifers  or  other  breeds 
of  cattle  bred  to  Angus  bulls  causes  many 
range  men  to  select  the  breed.  Breeders 
who  favor  other  breeds  often  use  Angus 
bulls  on  heifers  for  their  first  crop  of 
calves  to  cut  down  their  calving  losses. 
The  smaller  calves  with  smaller  heads 
are  responsible  for  the  first-calving  heifers 
dropping  their  calves  with  ver>'  little 
trouble. 

At  weaning  time  in  the  breeding  herds, 
Angus  calves  usually  weigh  from  350  to 
500  pounds.  Commercial  range  herds 
usually  find  their  calves  somewhat  lighter 
at  weaning  time  than  the  smaller  farm 
herds  where  pastures  arc  more  abundant 
and  creep  feeding  is  practiced. 

W'illiam  G.  Davisson,  of  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  bought  100  Angus  cows  20 
years  ago.  Since  his  ranch  is  divided  into 
numerous  fenced  pastures,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  handle  two  breeds,  a  total  of  2500 
head,  and  keep  them  pure.  He  used  regis¬ 
tered  bulls  for  both  breeds  of  cows  every 
year. 

“Last  year  our  Angus  calves  averaged 
around  40  pounds  heavier  and  brought 
$7.50  a  head  more  than  our  other  calves,” 
says  Davisson.  “Considering  the  usual 
number  of  cutbacks  in  our  other  calf 
crops,  the  Blacks  made  another  $7.50  a 
head.  This  total  difference  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  a  head  is  enough  to  convince 
me  that  Angus  are  more  profitable. 


EILEENMERE  500TH  standing  knee-deep  in  the  straw  that  seems  to  go  with  beef 
cattle  pictures.  Owned  by  the  J.  Garrett  Tolan  Farms  of  Pleasant  Plains,  III.,  he 
has  the  characteristics  that  Angus  breeders  want.  This  bull  is  broad,  deep,  low- 
set,  compact  and  smoothly  covered,  with  straight  top  and  bottom  lines.  He 
was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1946  International,  sired  the  Get  of  Sire,  and 
nine  of  his  offspring  were  in  the  1st  prize  group  of  Angus  at  the  same  show. 


cattle  have  made  money  for  both  of  them. 

Some  People  Don’t  Like  .Angus 

Bill  Imler,  Laurelville,  Ohio,  who  has 
fed  all  breeds  of  cattle  on  his  farm,  has  this 
to  say  about  Angus  cattle,  “No  cattle  will 
get  bug-eyed  with  fear  any  quicker  than 
an  Angus.  Anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
will  send  them  charging  to  the  far  end  of 
the  feed  lot.”  Summing  up  the  usual 
objections  that  people  have  to  Angus 
(Continued  on  page  101) 


“We  find  the  feeders  who  buy  from 
us  prefer  to  get  Angus  calves,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  are  willing  to  pay  $1  to 
$1.50  a  hundredweight  more  for  the 
Blacks.  We  like  them  because  they  are 
heavier  at  weaning  time”. 

Davisson  ships  his  calves  each  year  to 
the  same  Corn  Belt  feedlot — the  farm  of 
Dwight  Smoker  of  Wanatah,  Indiana. 
The  rancher  and  the  feeder  have  never 
met,  yet  their  working  arrangement  has 
been  highly  satisfactory’  because  the  Angus 


THE  WRONG  THING  to  do  about  a  swelling  on  horse's  witheri.  Home-spun  operations  con  spread  brucella  abortus  germs. 


FISTULAS  ARE  DYNAMITE 


JOHN  TUCKER,  the  farmer  holding 
the  knife  menacingly  in  the  photograph 
above,  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia.  Like 
many  farmers  his  ideas  on  fistulas  are  based 
mostly  on  his  own  experiences  and  those 
of  his  neighbors.  It  is  a  credit  to  this  mare’s 
intelligence  that  she  feared  the  knife  worse 
than  the  fistula ;  she  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  which  prevented  the  homespun  op>era- 
tion.  After  getting  the  mare  back  into  a 
pasture  field.  Tucker  said  wearily,  “Fella 
I  knew  up  toward  Bluefield  who  could 
charm  a  fistula  away ;  I  don’t  know  his 
name,  but  he  would  be  worth  hunting  up. 
He  never  touched  a  horse,  just  walked  past 
the  place  where  she  had  a  fistula  saying 
something  to  himself  and  then  he  would 
stop  and  look  at  her.  In  a  few  days  the 
danged  thing  would  be  gone.” 


BY  FRANK  P.  TODD,  D.V.M. 


J.  B.  Motley,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  has 
other  remedies.  He  said,  “There’s  a  good 
medicine  advertised  in  one  of  the  farm 
papers.  You  rub  it  on  like  liniment,  and 
they  say  it  will  cause  the  swelling  to  go 
down.  Fistulas  come  from  the  horse  rub¬ 
bing  herself  on  the  knot  of  a  wild  cherry 
tree.” 

A  teamster  down  in  Ripley,  Ohio,  says 
he  cuts  ’em  open,  lets  the  pus  drain  out. 
Then  he  packs  the  hole  full  of  ground 
glass.  “They  are  hard  to  get  rid  of  gener¬ 
ally.  It’s  something  like  a  cancer  in 
humans,  I  guess,”  he  says. 

Strange  beliefs  about  remedies  for  fistu¬ 
las  crop  up  everywhere.  In  1947  a  well- 
known  national  horse  magazine  in  its  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  column  conducted  by 
its  veterinary  editor  printed  this  answer  to 


a  reader’s  question  as  to  what  treatment 
he  could  give  a  pony  mare  with  fistula 
of  the  withers : 

“Treat  with  a  preparation  of  arsenic, 
willow  bark  and  other  ingredients  which 
are  mixed  with  the  feed  night  and  morning 
for  several  months.  (Write  for  this 
formula.)  No  other  treatment  should  be 
used  for  the  fistula  except  to  oil  the  area 
below  it  in  order  to  protect  the  skin.” 

Odd  bodkins  information  on  the  subject 
of  fistulas  is  a  potential  source  of  danger 
to  farm  animals  and,  through  contamina¬ 
tion,  to  humans. 

Just  to  be  sure  that  the  lack  of  accurate 
information  on  fistulas  was  not  a  localized 
condition  the  heads  of  18  Veterinary  Sci¬ 
ence  Departments  in  Agriculture  Schools, 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Departments  and 
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Government  Research  Centers  were  contacted.  They  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  opinions  that  farmers  didn’t  know  the  danger  of 
spreading  brucellosis  to  their  cattle  from  a  horse  that  had  an 
open  fistula.  Dr.  A.  J.  Durant,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Science  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  says,  “Farmers 
generally  do  not  worry  about  their  personal  dangers  in  opening 
fistulas  for  drainage.” 

The  fistula,  which  is  an  open,  draining  bursa  (swelling)  on 
horses’  withers  (shoulders)  or  poll  (head),  might  easily  pass  as  a 
horse-size  boil  or  a  nasty  inflammation.  Fistula  of  the  withers  is  a 
term  loosely  applied  to  any  chronic,  deep-seated  inflammation  in 
the  region  of  the  withers,  overlying  the  second  and  third  thoracic 
spines.  Poll  evil  is  a  similar  condition  which  affects  the  poll 
instead  of  the  withers.  Research  men  are  not  agreed  about  the 
cause  of  fistulas;  the  important  thing  to  the  farmer  and  livestock 
man  is  that  veterinarians  and  scientists  do  regard  them  as  latently 
dangerous  because  of  the  possibility  that  the  discharge,  when  the 
fistula  breaks  or  is  cut  open,  may  contain  viable  germs  of  brucella 
abortus  or  Bang’s  disease,  which  may  be  passed  on  to  cattle, 
other  horses,  or  man. 

Dr.  I.  Forest  Huddleson  of  Michigan  State  College  points  out, 
“It  has  been  shown  by  Lavine  of  Cornell,  Fitch  of  Minnesota, 
and  Van  der  Hoeden  of  Holland  that  most  cases  of  fistula  and 
poll  evil  in  horses  are  associated  with  the  brucella  organism.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  knows  for  sure  whether  the  primary  cause 
of  these  two  conditions  is  due  to  brucella.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  horse  with  an  open  fistula,  is  a  menace  to  other  livestock 
and  very  dangerous  for  farmers  to  handle.  There  have  been  two 
outbreaks  of  brucellosis  locally  in  herds  of  dairy  cattle  that  were 
associating  with  infected  horses.” 

The  Bug  That  Causes  It 

Brucellosis  is  the  correct  name  for  the  disease  which  affects 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  man,  caused  by  similar  strains  of  virus. 
We  hear  of  it  also  as  Bang’s  disease,  Malta  fever,  and  undulant 
fever.  Brucella  abortus  (the  disease  of  cattle)  can  infect  cattle, 
goats,  horses  and  men.  Brucella  suis  (the  disease  of  swine)  can 
infect  hogs,  cattle  and  men.  Brucella  melitensis  (the  disease  of 
sheep)  can  infect  sheep,  goats,  and  men.  .\s  these  listings  show, 
a  man  can  get  any  of  the  various  strains  under  certain  conditions. 
The  virus  enters  easiest  through  open  cuts  and  wounds  or  if 
swallowed  on  food.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a  horse  are 
the  fistula  or  swelling  of  the  withers  or  poll;  they  rarely  abort. 
Hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  goats  abort.  In  humans,  the  disease  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  diagnose.  Writing  in  the  American 
Medical  Association  News,  Dr.  Harold  J.  Harris,  M.D.  of  New 
York  said,  “Brucellosis,  also  known  as  undulant  fever,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  disease  to  diagnose  because  psychoneurosis  (nervous  dis¬ 
orders)  mask  the  original  symptoms.” 

What  To  Do  About  It 

If  a  farmer  has  a  horse  with  a  fistula  or  other  animals  which 
he  suspects  of  brucellosis  there  is  only  one  safe  thing  to  do.  Call 
a  veterinarian,  ask  him  to  take  a  blood  sample  from  the  animal 
and  have  a  laboratory  check  made  on  it.  In  any  case  keep  the 
animal  isolated.  Wear  overshoes,  which  can  be  removed  and  left 
in  the  same  pen,  and  avoid  getting  any  discharge  from  open 
fistula  sores  of  a  horse  or  the  vaginal  discharge  from  the  other 
animals  on  the  hands  or  clothes.  It  may  be  carried  to  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eye  of  another  animal,  which  is  an  effective  method 
of  spreading  the  disease.  Or  it  may  be  carried  to  another  animal’s 
food.  The  one  thing  to  be  sure  of  with  a  horse  is  not  to  allow  the 
swelling  to  be  cut  open.  The  bursa,  or  swelling  does  not  often 
open  spontaneously  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of  time  to  have 
the  horse  examined  and  tested  by  a  veterinarian. 

A  Good  Horse  Can  Be  Saved 

Depending  on  the  value  of  the  horse,  cither  actual  or  senti¬ 
mental,  the  owner  will  have  to  make  his  decision  on  w'hethcr 
or  not  to  operate  and  remove  the  diseased  tissue.  Of  course, 
horses  may  be  worked  and  ridden  with  fistulas  but  they  are  often 
nervous  and  irritable,  and  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
swelling  may  be  opened  by  the  horse  rubbing  against  a  tree  or  a 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


THIS  HORSE  has  a  fistula  discharging  dangerous  brucella 
abortus  germs,  which  might  infect  cattle  with  Bang’s  disease.  She 
is  being  given  chloral  hydrate,  an  anesthetic  used  for  horses. 


TWO  INCISIONS  are  used  to  open  the  withers,  so  that  the 
diseased  tendon  can  be  removed.  After  the  operation  the  wound 
will  be  kept  open  for  about  four  weeks  to  allow  drainage.  Ap¬ 
proximately  88*/*  of  such  operations  have  proven  successful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  tabulated  by  the  Veterinary  Department  at  Ohio 
State  University.  The  operation  does  not  damage  a  horse's  gaits. 


GIVE  IT  AIR 


^  I  ■’HERE  are  two  ways  to  increase  the 
size  of  your  farm :  ( 1 )  buy  more 

acres,  (2)  use  more  of  what  you  already 
have.  The  first  method  is  obvious  and 
farmers  have  been  operating  on  that  basis 
ever  since  farming  became  a  way  of  life. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  lay  by  enough  money 
to  buy  more  fields  and  not  all  farmers  have 
been  able  to  do  it. 

The  second  method  is  relatively  simple 
and  highly  possible,  and  it’s  not  expensive. 
Most  farmers  regard  the  so-called  top-soil 
on  their  fields  as  their  working  capital.  If 
it’s  thin  they  accept  small  crops  as  inevit¬ 


able;  if  it  is  deep  and  fertile  they  consider 
themselves  lucky. 

One  way  to  increase  the  size  of  a  farm 
without  buying  more  land  is  to  use  more 
of  the  ground  underneath  the  topsoil.  The 
productive  power  of  the  subsoil  increases 
when  it  is  ventilated  and  roots  can  carry- 
organic  matter  down  to  it.  All  soils  need 
more  air. 

Just  recently  the  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  help  the  farmer  have  been  working 
on  new  ways  to  get  air  into  the  soil.  W  hile 
the  farmer  has  been  busy  doing  the  chores 
and  planting  and  harvesting  his  crops, 


these  people  have  been  working  in  their 
test  plots  and  laboratories  and  trying  out 
their  theories  about  soil  improvement. 
They  have  taken  their  discoveries  to  the 
fields  of  ordinary  dirt  farmers  and  tested 
them  under  the  conditions  which  every 
farmer  understands. 

The  agronomists  say  that  soil  needs  more 
air  than  it  has  been  getting  under  the 
American  methods  of  farming.  This  not 
only  applies  to  the  top  soil  where  the  roots 
of  plants  grow  heaviest  and  where  they 
get  the  bulk  of  their  food,  but  the  subsoil, 
where  they  send  their  deeper  roots.  They 


CHEMICAL  TESTS  made  on  parts  of  corn  plants  show  that  the  oxygen  supply  to  roots  often  determines  how  well  fertilizer 
is  utilized.  The  growth  processes  in  the  roots  use  oxygen  as  well  as  the  soil  bacteria,  factors  in  the  utilization  of  fertilizer. 
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have  found  that  if  both  the  topsoil  and  the 
subsoil  were  better  drained  and  given 
more  air,  crops  would  grow  better  and 
there  would  be  a  bigger  cash  return  from 
the  same  acreage.  If  organic  matter  or 
humus  can  be  injected  into  the  subsoil,  it 
becomes  productive. 

Before  we  investigate  methods  of  venti¬ 
lating  the  soil,  let’s  make  a  roundup  of  the 
reasons  why  soil  needs  air.  This  will  be 
quite  a  tour,  so  if  you  would  rather  take 
our  word  for  it  and  go  on  to  how  to  get  it 
done,  then  skip  about  six  minutes  reading 
and  jump  to  “How  to  Ventilate  the  Sub¬ 
soil.”  We’ll  join  you  there. 

Why  the  Subsoil  Needs  Air 

If  the  topsoil  and  the  subsoil  are  dense 
and  hard,  neither  soil  air  nor  water  with 
absorbed  oxygen  have  that  freedom  of 
movement  so  necessary  to  plant  growth. 
Plant  roots  need  both  oxygen  and  water, 
but  they  are  choosey  about  the  way  they 
are  supplied  and  the  proportion  of  one  to 
the  other. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  break¬ 
ing  hard  formations  in  our  land  is  to  allow 
moisture  to  enter  easily  and  quickly  so  that 
plant  roots  will  be  able  to  get  a  drink  dur¬ 
ing  dry  weather. 

When  rain  falls  upon  land  it  passes 
downward  through  the  air  spaces,  assisted 
by  gravity,  until  it  finds  an  obstruction 
which  causes  it  to  stand  in  the  lower  air 
spaces  or  until  it  all  becomes  capillary 
water.  Capillary  water  is  the  water  which 
clings  to  organic  matter  and  to  each  soil 
grain  and  remains  until  it  is  taken  off  by 
roots  or  by  evaporation. 

If  a  soil  structure  is  loose,  or  “free,”  all 
the  way  down,  all  the  water  falling  upon 
it  will  seep  downward  until  it  all  becomes 
capillary  water,  for  each  soil  grain  will 
“hold  back”  its  own  portion  in  a  fixed 
position.  This  water  will  cling  to  the  soil 
grain  until  a  portion  near  at  hand  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Capillary  water  will  then  move 
toward  that  depleted  portion,  but  it  moves 
so  slowly  in  most  soil  types  that  its  move¬ 
ment  is  of  no  value  to  a  root  system. 

In  average  loam  soil,  in  six  weeks’  time, 
capillar)’  water  will  move  downward  only 
seven  inches,  while  it  will  move  upward 
only  four  inches  and  sidewise  only  five 
inches.  It’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
that  we  must  have  soil  in  such  physical 
condition  that  roots  can  grow  to  a  new 
supply  of  soil  solution  rather  than  wait  for 
it  to  travel  to  them  by  capillary'  movement. 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain. 

If  we  divide  soils  into  three  general 
classes,  clay,  sand,  and  loam,  we  will  find 
that  about  one-third  of  a  clay  soil  consists 
of  air  spaces,  a  little  less  than  half  of 
sandy  soil  consists  of  air  spaces,  and  quite 
a  little  more  than  half  of  a  loam  soil  con¬ 
sists  of  air  spaces.  Consequently,  loam 
soils  will  receive  and  hold  considerably 
more  moisture  than  the  clay  types  which 
take  in  water  very  slowly  and  which  evap¬ 
orate  or  lose  their  water  very  slowly.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  our  loam  soils  are 


usually  most  productive.  They  are  more 
sensitive  to  delicate  moisture  balances. 

Suppose  we  build  a  square  concrete  box 
six  inches  deep  with  a  tight  bottom.  We 
will  leave  the  top  open  and  fill  the  box 
level  full  of  average  loam  soil.  If  we  then 
place  it  in  the  open  to  catch  rain  water,  wc 
will  find  that  less  than  two  inches  of  water 
will  flood  the  box.  Air  spaces  and  absorb¬ 
ent  vegetable  matter  between  the  soil 
grains  will  all  be  filled  with  water.  If  more 
rain  falls  upon  the  box,  the  surplus  must 
run  over  the  top  or  be  lost  to  the  wind  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 


Many  of  the  hard  formations  in  our 
soils  act  the  same  as  the  water-tight  bot¬ 
tom  in  the  concrete  box.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  profitable  to  destroy  these  hard  for¬ 
mations  in  order  that  our  crops  do  not 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  moisture  during  the 
dry’  period.  It  takes  32  gallons  of  water 
to  mature  one  corn  plant.  On  an  acre 
that’s  equivalent  to  a  small  pond. 

Bv  driving  out  soil  air,  water  forced  to 
stand  in  the  topsoil  often  brings  about 
conditions  detrimental  to  crops  and  will 
also  result  in  surface  baking.  It  also 
drowns  beneficial  soil  bacteria,  which  need 


THE  ROOTS  of  the  plant  on  the  left  received  plenty  of  air  In  solution;  the 
plant  on  the  right  was  stunted  because  there  was  no  air  around  its  roots. 


THIS  TYPE  OF  HARDPAN  is  prevalent  in  the  semi-arid  west.  Here  it  lies  about  two 
feet  below  the  surface,  is  six  inches  thick,  and  is  underlain  by  porous  subsoil. 
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THESE  SOIL  SAMPLES  are  from  one  central  Indiana  farm.  Samples  matter  at  plow  depth  and  was  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  tractor. 

7  and  8  are  from  a  hybrid  corn  seed  field.  Samples  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sample  6  is  from  virgin  soil  never  plowed  and  shows  no  com* 

and  6  are  from  soybean  fields.  Note  the  plowsole  in  1,  which  paction  until  the  subsoil  is  reached  at  the  lower  level.  Note  excel* 

was  taken  three  rods  inside  the  fence.  Sample  2  was  taken  along  lent  tilth,  conducive  to  good  aeration.  Samples  7  and  8  are  from 

the  fence  row  and  shows  no  plowsole.  In  3  and  4  the  plowsole  a  corn  field  that  had  been  in  sweet  clover  two  years  previously, 

compaction  is  very  evident;  they  were  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  These  show  there  had  been  excellent  tilth  until  compacted  by  heavy 

field.  No  part  of  the  field  from  which  1,  2  and  3  were  taken  had  cultivating  (No.7)  and  detasseling  (No.  8)  machinery.  The  com* 

had  deeprooted  legumes  in  three  rotations.  Samples  6  and  7  are  paction  in  8  is  at  least  10  inches  deep  and  can  not  be  corrected 

from  another  soybean  field.  Sample  5  is  from  virgin  sod  that  had  by  ordinary  plowing.  A  crop  of  sweet  clover  will  help  eliminate 

been  plowed  but  once.  Compaction  is  seen  below  the  organic  all  these  compactions.  (Samples  and  analysis  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Hoffer.) 
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air  to  live,  and  suffocates  feed  roots  which 
must  breathe  oxygen  much  the  same  as  the 
leaf  system  above  ground  must  breathe. 

Oxygen 

One  of  the  truths  of  nature  is  the  fact 
that  oxygen  is  essential  to  the  germination 
of  seeds.  In  fact,  oxygen  is  the  only  gas 
in  the  atmosphere  in  w-hich  seeds  will 
germinate. 

Soil  oxygen  is  also  a  stimulant  to  the 
entry  of  plant  nutrients  in  the  root  system. 
Without  it  growth  becomes  sluggish,  and 
the  nutrients  do  not  enter  the  roots. 

Roots  breathe  like  animals,  and  like 
animals  they  breathe  oxygen.  Oxygen  is 
taken  from  the  soil  atmosphere  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  is  realesed.  This  passes  up¬ 
ward  through  the  soil  and  is  used  by  the 
leaves  as  their  chief  airborne  food.  This 
is  a  handy  arrangement — the  roots  use 
oxygen  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide;  the 
leaves  use  ca' Jon  dioxide  and  give  off 
oxygen. 

There  are  various  acids  produced  con¬ 
tinually  in  our  soils  by  plant  roots  and 
bacteria.  They  are  mild  acids  and  disap¬ 
pear  almost  immediately.  As  fast  as  they 
are  formed  they  combine  with  the  soil  to 
form  other  compounds,  some  of  which  are 
used  by  the  root  system  as  plant  nutrients. 

If  we  could  shrink  in  size  small  enough 
to  walk  through  the  air  spaces  in  an  aver¬ 
age  loam  soil  and  explore  it,  we  would 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  boulders  of 
different  shapes,  and  colors.  We  would 
also  find  scattered  through  the  soil  a  great 


many  rotting  logs  which  in  reality  would 
be  decayed  roots  of  plants  and  dead  vege¬ 
table  matter  which  has  grown  above  the 
surface  and  reached  the  lower  depths 
through  tillage  operations  and  root  pene¬ 
tration.  Both  the  boulders  and  logs  would 
be  damp  with  capillary  moisture.  We 
would  find  growing  upon  these  old  logs 
and  upon  the  soil  grains  themselves  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  plant  life  similar  to  the 
mosses,  ferns,  and  molds  we  find  above 
ground  in  damp,  shady  places.  There 
would  be  other  strange  forms  of  life  some¬ 
what  resembling  plants  living  upon  soil 
grains,  upon  the  vegetable  matter  and 
even  upon  each  other.  All  these  various 
forms  of  life  we  call  soil  flora  and  bacteria. 

In  fact,  there  are  far  more  forms  of  life 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  than  there 
are  above  it.  The  thing  with  which  we  are 
concerned  is  the  fact  that  these  are  per¬ 
forming  certain  work.  Some  of  them  are 
our  friends  and  some  are  not.  These  forms 
of  life  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
One  is  called  “aerobic,”  or  air-loving  and 
is  necessary  to  plant  growth.  The  other  is 
“anaerobic,”  and  thrives  in  poorly  aired 
soil.  It  is  the  enemy  of  plant  growth. 

One  peculiar  thing  is  that  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  accumulates  in  the  lower  soils  when  a 
hard  crust  covers  the  ground  or  when  the 
topsoil  is  wet  and  sloppy  from  standing 
water.  If  too  much  of  this  gas  is  present 
in  the  soil  it  will  actually  suffocate  the 
aerobes  and  plant  roots  which  produce  it, 
and  is  injurious  to  roots  as  well.  If  you 
have  ever  slept  in  an  airtight  room  with 


several  persons  you  know  what  this  means. 
Soil  should  be  well  drained  and  properly 
worked  so  that  carbon  dioxide  can  leave 
it  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  in  order  to 
reach  the  atmosphere  above  ground  and 
be  useful  to  the  leaf  system  of  the  crop. 
Many  interesting  experiments  have  been 
performed  to  prove  the  stimulation  of 
crops  by  an  increased  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere.  A  plant  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pure  carbon  dioxide  really 
goes  to  town. 

Compacted  Soil  vs.  Air  and  Moisture 

If  the  topsoil  is  dense  and  compacted, 
then  the  farmer  knows  what  to  do.  He 
works  a  crop  residue  or  generous  ap¬ 
plications  of  manure,  green  or  barnyard 
variety,  into  the  soil  to  make  it  porus  and 
friable.  The  topsoil  is  a  comparatively 
open  book  to  the  farmer,  but  the  subsoil 
and  the  so-called  plowsole  or  hardpan 
which  separates  it  from  the  topsoil  is  a 
region  of  darkness  and  mystery.  It  is  this 
region  that  we  shall  e.xplore,  and  we  shall 
describe  ways  and  means  of  admitting  air, 
organic  matter  and  moisture  in  order  to 
stimulate  it  to  take  up  part  of  the  burden 
of  producing  a  crop. 

Below  tillage  depth  we  often  find  a 
layer  of  soil,  quite  hard  and  dense,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  examined  during  the  dry 
season  of  the  year.  A  hole  a  foot  or  two 
in  diameter  dug  through  this  second  for¬ 
mation  will  show  quite  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  second  layer  of  the  soil.  It  will  show 
how  thick  this  layer  is,  how  hard  it  is. 


CORN  STALK  ROOTS  "pancake”  when  they  strike  hardpan  and  compete  with  each  other  for  oxygen  and  plant  food. 
When  hardpan  is  broken  up  they  penetrate  to  depth  and  tap  new  sources  of  minerals.  Roots  are  stunted  when  air  is  shut  off. 
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A  similar  hard  layer  may  be  formed  by 
plowing  soils  when  they  are  too  wet,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  a  high  percentage  of  clay 
particles  which  will  stick  together  easily 
when  squeezed  until  the  spaces  between 
particles  disappear  and  air  is  driven  out. 
This  is  usually  called  “puddling.”  It  is 
similar  to  driving  a  wedge  in  a  horizontal 
direction  through  the  soil.  The  soil  just 
below  the  plow-share  will  be  compressed 
downward  by  such  an  operation  and  the 
layer  of  soil  just  above  the  share  is 
squeezed  upward  as  the  furrow  is  lifted. 

There  are  other  types  of  hard  subsoils, 
however,  which  are  known  as  natural 
“hardpan.”  There  is  the  gray  type,  high 
in  lime  content,  which  is  quite  easily 
broken  and  when  once  broken  does  not 
run  together  again  easily.  It  may  be  thick 
or  thin,  depending  on  the  forces  of  nature 
which  create  it. 

Another  type  is  known  as  iron  hardpan, 
which  is  reddish  in  color.  This  is  much 
harder  than  the  lime  type,  is  not  easily 
broken  and  when  broken  runs  together 
again  easily,  when  wet.  This  usually  makes 
it  necessary  to  destroy  the  iron  type  an¬ 
nually  to  keep  the  whole  soil  in  its  best 
physical  condition. 

How  to  Ventilate  the  Subsoil 

There  are  two  ways  of  breaking  up  the 
compacted  area;  it  can  be  done  either  by 
machinery  or  by  nature,  or  both.  Dr. 
George  N.  Hoffer,  Midwest  manager  of 
the  American  Potash  Institute  and  well- 
known'  plant  physiologist  and  soil  chemist, 
is  the  high  priest  of  the  nature  school  of 
thought.  Dr.  Hoffer  maintains,  and  he 
maintains  with  logic  and  conviction,  that 
the  best  way  to  break  up  the  plowsole  is 
to  provide  soil  conditions  by  liming  and 
fertilization  to  grow  deep-rooted  legumes 
and  let  nature  take  her  course.  His  plan 
is  double-barrelled.  He  points  out  that 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  have  deep,  husky 
tap  roots  that  will  penetrate  the  stubborn 
compactions,  carrying  with  them  their 
own  organic  mater  which  later  decays,  re¬ 
leasing  their  minerals  and  plant  foods, 
breaking  up  the  soil  particles,  and  bring¬ 
ing  in  air  and  filling  the  subsoil  with  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  organic  matter.  He  says 
that  after  these  crops  have  been  in  the 
rotation  for  a  period  old  drain  tile  lines, 
dry  for  years,  begin  to  flow  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  droughts  com  planted  on  sweet  clover 
gets  along  very  w'ell  because  of  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  moisture  in  the  humus-laden  sub¬ 
soils.  On  the  black  loam  and  sandy  loam 
soils  of  the  corn  belt  areas  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  there  are  few 
who  dispute  Dr.  Hoffer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  How  well  they  hold  on  clay  soils, 
where  the  plowsole  and  hardpan  is  denser, 
harder,  and  more  stubborn  awaits  a  try¬ 
out  by  dirt  farmers  on  their  own  fields. 

C.  V.  Conder,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  farm 
manager,  and  student  of  soil  chemistry 
and  soil  management  as  well  as  a  practical 
farmer  that  must  make  farms  pay  off,  fol¬ 
lows  the  sweet  clover-alfalfa  method  of 
aerating  the  soil.  He  has  found  this  a 


whether  roots  are  thriving  in  it  properly 
and  how  well  moisture  has  penetrated. 
This  will  also  tell  us  how  deep  our  tillage 
operations  should  be  in  order  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  this  tight  subsoil  layer, 
which  is  commonly  called  “plowpan,” 
“plowsole,”  “kalkpan,”  or  “hardpan.” 

It  is  surprising  how  generally  this  for¬ 
mation  exists  in  our  farm  lands,  especially 
in  those  which  have  been  farmed  for 
many  years.  Many  farmers  till  their  soils 
for  years  without  ever  guessing  at  the 
existence  of  this  underlying  layer,  and  do 
not  know  how  thick  it  is  or  what  the 
nature  of  the  soil  below  it  may  be.  Some¬ 
times  this  layer,  or  second  zone,  will  ex¬ 
tend  downward  for  several  feet.  Fortun¬ 
ately  this  is  rarely  the  case.  If  it  is  the 
case,  the  land  can  be  helped  by  working 


it  as  deep  as  possible,  providing  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  too  great  to  offset  the  crop 
benefits. 

In  most  cases  the  second  layer  will  not 
be  thicker  than  4,  6,  or  8  inches  and  we 
often  find  below  it  a  layer  of  subsoil  which 
is  quite  loose.  If  we  are  to  farm  this  land 
successfully,  we  should  work  our  tillage 
implements  just  below  the  bottom  of  this 
hard  layer  at  the  dryest  season  of  the  year 
without  bringing  it  to  the  surface. 

This  layer  may  be  of  three  kinds.  The 
most  common  kind  is  formed  by  heavy 
implements,  plows,  cultivators,  disc  har¬ 
rows,  combines,  and  tractors.  The  force 
of  gravity  pulls  down  fine  dust  particles 
through  the  air  spaces  each  time  the  soil 
is  tilled.  These  will  gradually  accumulate 
at  a  certain  depth. 


A  SUBSOILER  penetrates  below  the  hardpan,  breaking  up  the  compaction.  Surface  water 
has  an  easy  entrance,  runoff  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  roots  penetrate  easily. 
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quick  and  economical  method  not  only  of  improving  soil  aera¬ 
tion  but  also  of  supplying  organic  matter  and  nitrogen. 

Condor  says.  “On  many  grain  farms  in  the  corn  belt  I  found 
tenant  farmers  usitig  red  clover  and  timothy  for  hay,  pasture 
and  soil  improvement.  They  did  not  have  enough  livestock  to 
use  much  hay  or  pasture,  so  they  either  sold  hay  off  the  farm 
or  had  such  a  small  amount  that  clover  was  grown  only  every 
six  to  twelve  years.  If  hay  were  sold,  plant  food  removal  was 
equal  to  that  in  a  SO-bushel  corn  crop  and  returns  to  both  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  were  much  less.  I  also  saw  that  very  little  organic 
matter  was  returned  in  this  method  as  the  clover  and  timothy 
were  usually  dead  when  plowed  under.” 

Setting  up  a  program  for  these  farms  that  would  produce 
maximum  income,  yet  at  the  same  time  improve  the  |)hysical 
condition  and  production  of  the  soil,  caused  Conder  to  scratch 
his  head.  He  knew  his  new  program  must  provide  hay  and 
pasture  for  the  tenants  livestock,  soil  improvement  for  the  (‘ntire 
farm  and  make  more  money  for  both  tenant  and  landlord  at  the 
same  time. 

When  Conder  acquires  a  new  farm,  he  walks  over  it,  sampling 
the  soil,  noting  the  topography,  marking  the  soil  types,  etc. 
He  then  prepares  maps  showing  present  land  use,  soil  types, 
acidity,  phosphate  and  potash  test  readings  and  recommend  crop 
rotations.  At  the  same  time  a  long  range  soil  building  and  oper¬ 
ating  program  is  set  up.  Unless  special  land  use  is  required  be¬ 
cause  of  soil  type  of  topography,  two  rotatiotis  are  usually  used. 
Three  fields,  ea.sily  accessable  to  the  buildings,  with  the  size 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  livestock  the  tenant  wishes  to  keep, 
are  set  up  in  a  rotation  of  corn-oats-mixed  clover.  The  balance 
of  the  farm  is  divided  into  three  fields,  usually  without  fences, 
and  is  set  up  in  a  three-year-rotation  of  corn-soybeans-oats  (or 
w’heat)  with  a  sweet  clov’er  intercrop.  In  this  manner  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  soil  treatment  is  provided,  a  clover  crop  plowed 
under  for  corn  and  yet  practically  all  the  farm  is  in  high 
profit  crops  each  year.  Conder  has  found  he  can  grow'  more 
corn  w’ith  one-third  of  the  farm  in  corn,  the  high  profit  crop, 
always  following  clover,  than  with  a  higher  percentage  of  corn. 

On  one  of  his  own  farms  in  Benton  County,  Indiana,  he  took 
two  fields  of  similar  soil  types  and  productivity  which  he  planted 
to  com.  One  had  been  in  corn  the  previous  year,  the  other  in 
sweet  clover,  both  were  spring  plowed  and  received  200  lbs. 
3-12-12  fertilizer  per  acre  at  planting.  The  corn  follow'ing  sweet 
clover  yielded  128.5  bushels  per  acre.  That  following  corn  yielded 
63.7  bushels  per  acre  without  supplemental  nitrogen,  and  97.1 
bushels  per  acre  when  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (400  lbs.  ammonium 
sulphate)  was  added.  (The  added  nitrogen  was  approximately 
the  same  as  that  in  the  sweet  clover  plowed  under.)  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  an  increase  of  33.4  bushels  per  acre  can  be  credited  to 
use  of  chemical  nitrogen,  and  64.8  bushels  per  acre  for  sweet 
clover.  Yields  are  averages  of  three  checks. 

On  another  Benton  County  farm  operated  by  James  Berry 
200  lbs.  per  acre  of  3-12-12  fertilizer  was  used  with  corn  planter 
and  yields  were  as  follows : 

Following  sweet  clover  (no  other  treatment)  102.3  bus.  per  acre 
Following  red  clover  and  timothy  (no 

other  treatment  49.6  bus.  per  acre 

Following  one  year  alfalfa  (no  other 

treatment)  ..  84.3  bus.  per  acre 

Following  corn  (no  other  treatment)  52.0  bus.  per  acre 

X'^aried  amounts  of  supplemental  nitrogen,  plowed  down  and 
side  dressed,  were  also  used.  The  cultural  practices  were  the 
same  except  following  sweet  clover  where  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  was  so  improved  that  it  was  plowed,  then  gone 
over  once  with  culti-mulcher  and  planted. 

This  elimination  of  usual  operations  in  seed  bed  preparation 
saved  much  time,  e.xpense,  and  running  over  the  land  with  heavy 
equipment  that  compacts  the  soil.  In  each  test  corn  following 
sweet  clover  produced  top  yields.  Profile  soil  tests  showed  the 
plow  sole  on  the  sweet  clover  plots  had  been  broken  up  and 
the  subsoil  beneath  to  be  full  of  organic  matter  and  root  residue. 
This  provides  a  more  favorable  environment  for  plant  growth 
and  causes  marked  response  of  succeeding  crops  to  treatment. 

(Continued  on  page  116) 


THE  LOWER  BLADES  of  tl^  Oliver  T.N.T.  break  up  the  plowsole. 


THE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  hydraulic  subsoiler  penetrates  22  inches. 


THE  FERGUSON  (tiller)  is  adapted  to  shallow-depth  compactions. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  Unitiller  is  adapted  to  surface  tillage. 
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\N  hat  does  a  little  calf  think  of? 

Ferdinand,  the  little  Hereford  pictured 
above,  isn’t  thinking  about  much  at  all 
because  he’s  sn(x>zing  in  the  clover.  He 
had  such  a  busy  time.  His  mother’s  milk 
tasted  mighty  special  this  morning.  Yester¬ 
day,  the  two  of  them  were  turned  into  a 
new  green  pasture  for  the  first  time  this 
year  and  today  her  milk  was  tastier  than 
he  ever  remembered.  It  smelled  different, 
too.  .Ml  that  morning  he  chased  after  her, 
sucking  first  one  teat  then  the  other.  Into 
the  creek,  up  the  hill,  and  under  the  apple 
tree.  Wherever  she  walked,  he  followed. 
Finally,  she  nosed  him  away  and  lay  down. 
He  sucked  in  a  mouthful  of  grass,  chewed 
it  and  then  suddenly  pricked  up  his  ears 


at  the  rasp  of  a  scythe  being  sharpened 
in  the  bushes  near  the  pasture  fence. 

Fhe  man  with  the  scythe  slanted  the 
file  against  the  edge  of  the  blade  and, 
with  a  stout  grip,  played  it  back  and  forth; 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  The 
rough  file  put  a  wire  edge  on  the  blade. 
The  man  made  a  rhythm  out  of  it.  beat¬ 
ing  out  three  clicks  on  one  side  of  the 
blade,  and  then  three  clicks  on  the  other. 

grey  squirrel,  hunting  for  last  autumn’s 
cache  of  acorns,  heard  the  scythe  and 
>curried  out  of  the  white  bridal  wreath 
bushes. 

Ferdinand  spotted  a  squirrel  and  chased 
it  for  a  couple  of  yards  and  then  slowed 
to  a  walk.  Scattered  over  the  pasture  were 


blooming  red  tickseed.  Fhey  ^melled 
good  to  Ferdinand  and  he  plumped  down 
on  the  grass,  rump  first.  His  belly  felt 
warm  and  full  and  the  long  clover  grass 
was  cool  against  it.  A  big  empty  thought 
rolled  up  into  Ferdinand’s  mind  and  he 
got  hold  of  it  and  pulled  it  around.  His 
eyes  closed  and  his  jaw  rested  against  his 
hoof.  The  flowers  released  their  scent  to 
his  keen  little  nose  and  there  was  nothing 
to  warn  the  tight  animal  trigger  in  his 
brain  that  always  twirled  around,  sensing 
for  danger.  In  another  while  Ferdinand 
would  nose  up  to  his  mother  again.  Right 
now  he  snoozed  among  the  flowers,  and 
it  was  good  to  be  there. 
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Early  in  March  when  the  crocuses  have 
bloomed  and  are  betrinning  to  dry  up  and 
blo\N  away,  there  comes  the  first  good  hot- 
b<'d  day.  The  skies  look  as  though  they 
never  heard  tell  of  rain  or  storm.  I'he 
wind  rustles  the  swelling  buds  on  the  old 
cherry  tree,  and  the  forsythia  bushes  are 
dormant  save  for  an  errant  yellow  blossom 
that  hopped  out  too  soon  and  looks  as 
newly  born  as  spring  itself. 

It’s  still  too  early  to  take  down  the 
vtorm  windows  around  the  house,  .\long 
the  fence  row.  in  back  of  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  the  bleeding  hearts,  tulips  and  hya¬ 
cinths  raise  slender  green  blades  above  the 
ground.  In  the  hay  field,  the  clover  sown 
in  Februar\-  has  taken  root,  and  the 
ground  is  flecked  with  pale  green.  For  the 
last  w«‘ek  there  hasn’t  been  a  freeze  at 
night  and  todav  the  sun  has  warmed 
things  up  so  that  a  man  can  go  around 


with  a  good  flannel  shirt  and  no  coat. 

Grandpop  had  been  waiting  out  the 
weather,  getting  everything  ready  for  his 
hotbed. 

The  frame  is  made  of  white  cedar  and 
has  withstood  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
ten  winters.  The  plants  in  Grandpop’s 
frame  used  to  grow  tall  and  leggy,  but  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  experimenting  with  a 
new  commercial  glass  that  lets  in  more 
ultra-violet  light,  h  friend  of  his  in  the 
greenhouse  business  recommended  it  say¬ 
ing  it  licked  the  problem  of  leggy*  plants, 
except  in  cases  of  a  week  long  overcast  sky. 
Grandpop  has  just  finished  puttying  in  the 
new  glass. 

No  one  can  mix  a  “hotbed  batter”  like 
Grandpop.  .About  ten  days  before  he 
thinks  the  weather  will  be  ripe,  he  collects 
a  pile  of  fresh  stable  manure  around  four 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


H  o!  School  i8  out  and  there  are  trees 
to  ciimh,  or  a  pony  to  ride  and  plenty 
of  time  to  do  the  evening  chores. 
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feet  each  way.  He  nii.xes  this  with  one- 
third  leaves,  usually  oak,  beech,  or  birch. 
“Equalizers”,  he  calls  them.  After  mixing 
in  the  leaves  he  wets  them  down  with  a 
couple  of  buckets  of  water.  In  two  days, 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  batch 
steams.  Grandpop  remixes  it  and  about 
the  seventh  day  begins  to  worrs'  about  the 
sky.  He  wants  a  clear  day;  today  he  has  it. 
Plain  manure  will  keep  a  hotbed  warm 
for  two  months,  and  by  adding  leaves, 
another  three  weeks  is  added,  taking  care 
of  tricky  little  freezes  that  come  up  in 
May. 

Grandpop  digs  two  feet  into  the  hotbed 
and  puts  the  rich  earth  from  there  around 
his  roses.  Into  the  first  18  inches  of  the 
frame  he  packs  manure,  spreading  it 
evenly  and  firmly.  Into  the  last  six  inches 
goes  some  of  the  earth  he  has  just  re¬ 
moved.  Grandpop  is  fussy  about  his  hot¬ 
bed  and  when  a  thermometer  shows  the 
temperature  falling  away  from  ninety  de¬ 
grees  he  starts  to  plant.  He  waters  early 
every  bright  day,  and  always  keeps  the 
frame  open  a  notch,  closing  it  before  the 
sun  loses  its  afternoon  power.  When  the 
evening  weather  looks  frosty  he  covers  the 
frame  with  a  couple  of  feed  sacks. 


This  morning  Grandpop  is  laying  pep¬ 
per  seeds  in.  He  made  straight  rows  by 
pressing  the  edge  of  a  long  board  into  the 
smooth,  fine  earth.  He  has  a  lard  can  full 
of  earth  and  a  sieve  by  his  side  ready  to 
use  when  the  seeds  are  put  in.  He  will 
sieve  earth  over  the  seeds  and  then  press 
the  ground  down  with  the  flat  side  of  his 
board. 

Grandpop  has  a  dozen  hotbeds  that  he 
takes  care  of  during  early  spring.  People 
from  the  city  drive  out  to  buy  his  green 
peppers,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  egg  plants, 
and  squash.  He  sticks  in  a  few  zinnias  in 
the  corners  for  Grandma  but  still  she  never 
forgives  him  for  putting  that  good  medi¬ 
cine  cabinet  thermometer  into  his  hotbed 
batch. 

“You’d  think  he’d  have  more  sense,” 
she  says. 

.Ml  that  Grandpop  asks  is  that  when  the 
redbud  and  dogwood  begin  to  color  up 
the  hill  sides,  and  the  Herefords  start  to 
take  down  the  new  growth  of  grass,  that 
he  can  be  out  there,  breathing  in  the 
same  air  and  feeling  his  feet  sink  just  a 
bit  into  the  springy  earth. 

“Spring?  Well,  that’s  a  season  old  folks 
like  best,”  he  says. 
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OranJpop  ^ot  out  of  Kis  lon^  drawers  early  in  tKe  sprino,  and  on  tlie 
first  tri  ^lit  d  ay  Mom  washed  and  hun^  out  the  striped  bed  spread. 
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EVEN  a  new-fangled  machine  like  a  Rotary  Tiller  doesn’t  make  an  August  sun 
seem  any  cooler.  Using  his  six-foot  Tiller,  George  Lewis  of  Newtown,  Ohio  has 
prepared  up  to  20  acres  a  day  for  planting,  with  a  single  pass  over  the  soil. 


This  is  the  business-end  of  a  six-foot  Tiller.  The  tines  and  hood  on  this  machine 
are  designed  to  prepare  a  fine,  mediunr,  or  coarse  seed-bed.  The  revolving 
rotor  gives  about  1 8,000  strokes  a  minute  to  dig,  mill  and  till  the  soil. 


A  BOUT  ten  years  ajE;o  a  revolutionary 
soil  working  tool  was  introduced  to 
farmers  in  the  Midwest.  It  was  called  a 
Rotary  Tiller.  It  was  the  first  radical 
change  from  the  usual  moldboard  plow, 
which  is  credited  to  the  inventive  mind  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Rotarv  Tiller,  in 
one  pass  at  the  average  Midwest  soil,  pre¬ 
pares  the  seedbed,  eliminating  the  addi¬ 
tional  operations  which  are  necessarv  after 
plowing.  The  soil  is  broken  into  smaller 
particles  than  by  conventional  preparation 
methods,  and  fertilizer,  lime,  and  vege¬ 
tation  are  uniformly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  depth  of  the  tillage. 

“Rotary  Tiller”  is  a  good  name  for  this 
machine,  for  the  work  is  done  bv  a  row 
of  tines,  claw-like  pieces  of  metal,  that 
are  mounted  around  a  revolving  shaft. 
The  speed  with  which  the  tines  hit  the 
ground  can  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  motor  that  drives  the  rotor. 
.About  son  r.p.m.  is  the  operating  speed 
most  often  used.  The  perennial  enemies 
of  using  any  kind  of  tined  tool  in  soil 
preparation  —  rocks  and  stumps  —  have 
been  taken  care  of  with  a  safety  clutch 
for  each  series  of  tines.  A  tine  striking  a 
stump  is  released  and  rides  over  it. 

The  Rotary  Tiller  is  pulled  across  a 
field  by  a  tractor  at  about  two  miles  an 
hour.  The  power  for  operating  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  taken  from  the  tractor 
power  take-off  for  small  models.  In  the 
larger  ones  it  comes  from  a  separate 
engine  mounted  on  the  Tiller.  The  re¬ 
volving  tines  of  the  Tiller  dig  into  the 
soil,  throw  it  up  against  the  hood  of  the 
machine,  where  it  is  broken  into  small 
particles  and  well  mixed  with  air  and  the 
organic  matter  and  fertilizer  that  is  on  top 
of  the  soil.  The  soil  drops  down  into  a 
fluffy,  finely  pulverized  bed  that  will 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  seed,  making  it 
(Continued  on  page  1 1  2) 
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THIS  IS  THE  WAT  SOIL  LOOKS  AFTER  ROTARY  TILLING 


The  Tiller  above  is  being  pulled  at  a 
speed  of  5  miles  an  hour.  The  hood 
of  the  machine  has  been  hung  open 
to  give  the  best  soil  aeration  and 
leave  a  straw  mulch  on  top  of  the 
ground  to  prevent  erosion. 
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THE  HORSE,  man’s  longtime  helper,  gets  his  fuel  from  the  farm’s  fields  and  streams,  and  returns  fertility  to  the  growing  crops. 
Although  the  horse  population  on  American  farms  has  decreased  for  20  years,  many  farmers  still  say  they  can’t  get  along  without  a  team. 

HORSES  ON  THE  FARM 


a  farmer  who  holds  on  to  his  about  10  million;  broken  down  it  figures  been  in  the  past,  and  what  it  must  be  in 

farm  team  in  the  face  of  increasing  7  million  horses  and  3  million  mules.  the  future  to  make  him  more  than  a 

mechanization  around  him  is  a  down-  But  there  are  farmers  all  over  the  sentimental  hobby  on  the  farm, 

right  sentimentalist.  He  is  like  the  Penn-  country  who  arc  keeping  their  teams  Our  histors-  books  tell  us  that  the  early 

sylvania  Mennonitc  farmer  who  expressed  after  they  buy  their  second  tractor.  They  settlers  cleared  the  eastern  tidewater 

himself  to  a  more  worldly  brethren  like  have  practical  reasons  for  feeling  that  slopes  with  horses,  then  lumbered  west- 

this :  “I  really  enjoy  getting  my  hands  on  their  teams  earn  their  oats.  They’ll  tell  ward  to  the  great  plains  in  Conestoga 

the  lines  back  of  a  team  of  horses.  They  you  that  they  can’t  farm  without  horses.  wagons  drawn  by  teams.  When  they 

find  the  rows  much  better  than  a  tractor  They’ll  ask  you  how  you  haul  your  feed  arrived  at  their  destination  they  converted 

when  the  stalks  are  heavy  and  mash  the  out  to  the  beef  cattle  when  the  ground  their  tran'portation  power  into  farming 

ground  less,  in  any  kind  of  weather.  W  ith  is  soft,  so  that  you  don’t  start  washes  on  power  and  turned  the  plains,  dammed 

horses  I  feel  I  am  working  with  old  the  slopes.  They  want  to  know  what  you  the  rivers  and  made  grain  and  grass  grow 

friends.”  do  with  the  manure  when  a  tractor’s  where  prairie  hens  and  jackrabbits  thought 

Not  so  many  people  feel  that  way  any  wheels  start  spinning  as  the  power  is  put  they  had  a  perpetual  lease, 

more.  to  a  heavily  loaded  spreader.  They  Light,  fast  and  touc:h  horses  carried 

Horses  on  farms  arc  on  the  decline,  may  even  be  so  unkind  as  to  hint  that  the  mail  back  east.  The  ranchers  u^ed 

and  with  the  assortment  of  new  tractors  prices  may  not  hold  up  to  their  present  Quarter  Horses  and  cro>is-breeds  with 

now  on  the  market,  from  one-lungers  levels  and  that  some  day  you’ll  be  mighty  .Arabian  blood  to  ride  the  range  and  ropi- 

that  junior  can  play  around  with  in  his  glad  to  be  able  to  feed  your  team  off  the  the  cattle.  Here  were  horses  in  a  varietv 

own  strawbern,-  patch  up  to  giant  crawlers  pasture  and  grain  fields  of  your  farm.  of  essential  uses  in  .America,  yet  none  of 

that  pull  40-foot  discs,  horses  can  be  ex-  Some  will  ask  you  if  you  can  get  your  them  had  been  here  when  the  first  settlers 

pected  to  continue  to  decrease  in  numbers.  gasoline  man  to  make  deliveries  as  arrived. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  job  that  can’t  be  promptly  as  he  used  to.  and  if  you  are  Cortez,  one  of  the  first  explorers  of  this 

done  with  gasoline  if  you  have  the  cash  rationed  too.  continent,  recorded  that  there  were  no 

to  lay  out  for  the  equipment  and  the  gas  ^  horses  found  on  his  expeditions  into  the 

and  oil.  From  1920,  when  the  horse  popu-  Man  s  Long-Time  Pardner  interior  of  Mexico  in  1519.  The  Indians 

lation  was  22  million,  it  had  dropped  to  So  let’s  take  a  critical  look  at  the  horse.  were  easily  subdued  by  his  warrior^  in 

12  million  in  1943.  The  present  figure  is  consider  what  his  performance  record  has  polished  armor  riding  on  big.  'strange 
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JACKIE  COOGAN,  Francis  Eustis’  15-year  old  Belgian  stud,  gets  a  nod  and  a  whinny 
from  three  girl  friends  as  he  comes  in  from  the  water  trough.  Eustis  dispels  the 
old  idea  that  you  can't  work  a  stallion  in  a  team  with  a  mare,  by  pairing  them 
up  even  when  the  mare  is  in  heat.  He  uses  two  teams  of  horses  and  two  tractors 
on  his  400  acre  farm  near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  to  supply  his  power  requirements. 
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A  MIXED  TEAM,  one  horse  and  one  mule,  pull  the  heavy  sprayer  through  C.  J.  Nobis’  hilly  orchard  for  the  first  lime-sulphur 


spray  of  the  spring.  Nobis  soys,  ‘‘On  our  form  only  a  team  or  a  crawler  type  tractor  can  get  through  the  mud  for  these  early 


sprays.  Bugs  and  fruit  diseases  don't  wait  on  the  good  weather;  you  have  to  get  your  sprays  on  the  trees  on  the  right  day.” 


animals  that  towered  above  them. 

Yet  the  ancestors  of  all  the  horses  in 
the  world  came  from  the  North  .American 
continent.  The  mysterv'  of  their  disap¬ 
pearance  from  this  continent  has  never 
been  solved.  Of  course  a  lot  of  things  can 
happen  in  50  million  years,  and  it  was 
that  long  ago  that  the  first  horse,  the 
Eohippus.  lived  here.  The  Eohippus,  or 
dawn  horse,  had  to  be  a  sly  and  crafty 
fellow,  for  he  had  no  very  effective  way 
to  protect  himself,  e.xcept  to  high-tail  it 
into  the  forest.  He  was  about  the  size  of 
a  red  fo.\.  and  had  a  horse-like  mane  and 
a  tail.  His  front  feet  had  four  toes,  and 
his  hind  feet  had  three.  By  the  time  the 
Ice  .Age  arrived  his  descendants  had 
spread  over  all  the  world,  and  he  lived  on 
all  the  continents  except  Australia.  By 
this  time,  too,  he  had  passed  through 
several  stages  in  his  development.  For  a 
while  he  had  been  a  Mesohippus,  or  mid¬ 
dle  horse.  At  this  point  he  had  been  about 
the  size  of  a  collie  dog,  and  had  lost  the 
extra  toe  on  his  front  feet.  The  horses 
that  survived  and  multiplied  after  the  Ice 


.Age  grew  larger  and  were  similar  to  the 
present  day  Monogolian  pony,  small, 
chunky  and  shaggy  animals  of  great 
stamina. 

But  the  horse  was  an  adaptable,  friendly 
and  useful  animal,  and  he  was  in  great 
demand  in  the  ancient  world.  One  of  the 
first  written  records  of  horses  is  in  Genesis, 
the  fir'it  book  of  the  Bible.  Here  the 
Romans  and  their  chariot  races  are  men¬ 
tioned.  While  the  Romans  were  developing 
and  breeding  horses  for  this  rough  and 
tumble  sf)ort  the  Goths  figured  out  a  mili¬ 
tary  use  for  them.  When  they  descended 
upon  Roman  legions  it  was  with  swift 
cavalry  movements  as  surprising  and  effec¬ 
tive  as  those  of  the  German  panzer  divi¬ 
sions  in  World  War  H. 

The  ancestor  of  the  modem  draft  horse 
as  we  know  him  today  came  to  England 
in  1066.  He  was  also  a  warrior’s  horse. 
With  his  mounted  knights,  William  the 
Conqueror  swept  the  British  from  the  field 
and  made  them  extremely  horse  conscious, 
a  trait  that  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  horse  soon  became  an  item  of 


national  defence  in  every  country  in 
Europe. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  agriculture 
seems  to  be  the  last  use  to  which  the  horse 
was  put.  In  Wales  in  1200  there  was  a 
law  forbidding  the  use  of  horses  for  plow¬ 
ing.  And  in  other  countries  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  valuable  in  sports,  war  and 
transportation  to  be  hitched  to  the  plow. 
Oxen  were  used  to  do  this  lowly  work. 
The  earliest  suggestion  of  a  horse  being 
used  in  plowing  comes  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  in  w'hich  a  horse  is  shown  pull¬ 
ing  a  harrow.  The  Bayeux  tapestry,  which 
was  started  shortly  after  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  (1066A.D.)  by  Matilda,  the  wife 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  214  feet 
long  by  20  inches  high.  It  is  often  used  as 
a  reference  for  11th  century  manners  and 
dress,  and  it  shows  that  the  Normans  were 
on  their  toes  with  all  the  new  ideas,  such 
as  graciously  allowing  their  war  horses  to 
give  the  hard-working  peasant  farmer  a 
lift.  Times  changed  and  by  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  horses  were  being  generally 
used  in  farming. 
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From  the  Nonnaiis,  Spaniards  and 
Belgians  on  the  continent  and  the  English 
have  come  our  five  main  types  of  horses 
in  this  country.  There  are  the  draft  horses, 
saddle  horses,  coach  or  heavy  harness 
horse,  roadsters  or  light  harness  horses, 
and  ponies.  Draft  horses,  from  which  our 
farm  teams  are  bred,  are  by  far  the  largest 
horses.  They  may  weigh  as  much  as  2300 
pounds.  They  have  powerful  muscles  for 
starting  and  pulling  heavy  loads,  and 
through  breeding  they  have  acquired 
agility,  beauty  and  stamina.  One  of  the 
breeds  of  draft  horses,  the  Shire,  is  known 
to  have  descended  directly  from  the  great 
Norman  war  horses  of  the  Middle  .^ges. 

How  Much  Work  (ian  Horses  Do? 

The  common  measure  of  work  done  by 
horses,  tractors  or  any  other  kind  of  power 
producing  machinery  is  a  unit  called  a 
one  horse  power.  This  is  the  performance 
of  33,000  foot  pounds  of  work  in  one 
minute.  For  example,  if  a  horse  e.xerts  a 
pull  of  130  pounds  while  travelling  at  a 
speed  of  2.5  miles  per  hour  ( which  is  220 
feet  per  minute)  it  will  do  150  times  220 
foot  pounds  of  work  a  minute,  or  33,000 
foot  pounds.  This  would  be  exactly  one 
horse  power. 

The  amount  of  work  that  horses  can  do 
varies  with  their  weight,  muscular  de¬ 
velopment,  endurance,  feeding,  age  and 
health.  The  steady  work  for  a  horse,  the 
pull  or  draft  as  it  is  called,  should  not  be 
more  than  '/%  to  Vio  of  the  horse’s  weight 
for  the  10-hour  day  that  a  horse  is  usually 
worked.  On  an  average,  the  1,000  pound 
horse  working  steadily  for  a  10-hour  day 
can  develop  from  ^lo  to  ^k*  horse  power. 
The  1,600  to  1,800  pound  horse  will  de¬ 
velop  up  to  1 .5  horse  power. 

If  you  have  tried  to  move  a  big  range 
shelter  that  made  a  tractor’s  wheels  skid 
you  may  have  wondered  how  a  team  of 
horses,  which  you  would  credit  with  a 
total  horse  power  of  two,  could  be  hitched 
up  to  the  same  shed  and  after  an  initial 
heavy  straining  pull,  walk  away  with  it. 
The  secret  is  that  for  a  brief  inter\-al  a 
well-trained  horse  can  develop  10  times 
his  normal  rate  of  pull,  or  up  to  as  much 
as  his  own  weight  in  pull.  few  horses 
can  momentarily  exert  a  pull  even  greater 
than  their  own  weight.  There  is  no  tractor, 
motor  or  other  machine  that  has  this 
capacity  for  overload.  This  reserve  power 
is  of  great  importance  in  farm  work.  For 
example,  it  may  recjuire  10  times  as  great 
a  pull  to  start  a  loaded  corn  wagon  in  soft 
ground  as  it  will  take  to  pull  it  on  a  gravel 
lane  once  it  is  in  motion.  It  is  this  reserve 
power  that  makes  the  horse  still  un¬ 
equalled  at  certain  types  of  work,  on  un¬ 
even  ground,  up  steep  grades,  in  muddy 
ground,  and  for  other  pulls  where  great 
effort  is  needed  for  a  short  time. 

'  Vi  ho  Should  Use  Horses 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  that  a 
farmer  can  apply  to  decide  what  farm 

(Continued  on  page  1  29) 


A  FINE  TYPE  Suffolk  work  horse  with  his  toil  fixed  up  for  showing,  not  working. 
A  SPANISH  JACK.  When  he  is  crossed  with  o  more  horse,  the  offspring  is  a  mule. 


BREEDS  OF  DR.AFT  HORSES 


Breed 

Place  of  Origin 

Weight  in  Lbs. 

Height  in  Hands 
(4  inches) 

Color 

Belgian 

Belgium 

1 700-2200 

1 5-3  to  1 7 

Chestnut,  roan,  bay,  brown, 
black  or  grey.  May  have  white 
slar,  strip  and  white  on  legs. 
White  or  silver  manes  and 
tails. 

Clydesdale 

Scotland 

1 500-2000 

16  to  17-1 

Bay,  brown,  black,  chestnut, 
roan,  grey.  White  strip  on  face 
and  white  legs  to  knees  and 
hocks. 

Percheron 

France 

1600  to  2100 

16  to  17 

Black  and  grey  most  common 
but  also  may  be  brown,  bay, 
chestnut  or  roan.  May  have 
white  star.  Strip  and  some 
white  on  legs. 

Shire 

England 

1800  to  2300 

1 6  to  17 

Bav,  brown,  black,  roan,  chest¬ 
nut  or  gray.  W'hitc  strip  and 
usuallv  white  legs  to  knees 
and  hocks. 

Suffolk 

England 

1500  to  1900 

15-2  to  16-2 

Chestnut  only,  but  may  have  a 
small  star  on  forehead. 
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BLUEBERRIES 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


U)  V  THE  time  W  csaw  finished  filling  his 
basket  with  the  wild  fruit  and  started 
for  Reverend  Sjx'lrnan’s  house  the  sun  had 
climbed  high  in  the  heavens  and  the 
Michigan  countryside  was  (juiet  with  the 
inactivity  that  accompanied  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons.  The  Indian  with  his  bas¬ 
ket  of  blueberries  knocked  at  the  parsonage 
door. 

Eight-year-old  Johnny  Spelman  opened 
the  door  and,  seeing  the  Indian,  called 
to  his  father.  First.  Reverend  Spelman 
noticed  the  hand-made  basket.  He  bought 
the  fruit  to  get  the  container.  John  R. 
Spelman  who  opened  the  dcK)r  that  after¬ 
noon  in  1881  still  owns  that  basket  and  on 
the  land  where  the  Indian  had  filled  it 
with  blueberries,  Spelman  now  grows 
enough  of  the  berries  to  fill  Wesaw’s  basket 
several  thousand  times  each  year.  He  ex¬ 
pects  his  full  grown  bushes  to  gross  $1,500 
per  acre  annually  on  land  that  is  too  wet. 
frosty  and  acid  to  grow  any  of  the  common 
farm  crops. 

Within  the  past  25  years  blueberries 
have  become  big  business  in  the  areas 
where  they  grow  best.  The  major  growers 
may  own  a  hundred  or  more  acres  and 
employ  up  to  200  pickers  during  the  har¬ 


vest.  Scattered  acrt)ss  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  are  'inaller  plantations  ranging  from 
an  acre  or  two  down  to  a  couple  of  bushes 
by  the  garden  fence  to  supply  fruit  for 
blueberry  pie  or  add  their  flavor  to  muffins 
baked  in  the  farm  kitchen.  Those  bushes 
last  a  lifetime ;  they  usually  produce  for 
40  vears. 

When  I  started  out  to  learn  about  blue¬ 
berries  I  travelled  first  to  South  Haven, 
Michigan,  the  center  of  blueberry  culture 
in  the  Midwest.  John  Spelman  has  more 
acres  of  blueberries  than  any  other  person 
in  Michigan.  He  started  to  grow  the  fruit 
15  years  ago  when  blueberries  became  the 
vogue  for  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Today 
he  is  74  years  old  but  manages  90  acres 
of  blueberries  that  last  year  brought  a  gross 
income  of  more  than  $25,000  just  for  the 
plants  he  sold  to  other  farmers  all  over  the 
country.  “Blueberry  growing,”  said  Spel¬ 
man,  "will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  fruit  industries  in  this  part  of 
Michigan,  and  we  grow  many  kinds  of 
fruit  here.” 

He  started  growing  blueberries  after  he 
had  failed  to  make  a  profit  on  his  land 
with  other  crops.  ‘T  had  this  piece  of 


land  over  by  Convert.”  he  says,  "and  tried 
to  grow  everything  I  could  think  of  on  it 
but  lost  money  every  year.  I  tried  hay. 
buckwheat,  vegetables  and  strawberries 
and  when  I  did  get  a  crop  the  (|uality 
seemed  lower  than  it  should  be.  .\bout 
once  in  every  three  years  either  an  early 
fall  or  a  late  spring  frost  killed  most  the 
crops.  Everybody  else  around  here  thought 
I  was  an  old  fool  for  trying  to  farm  it.  I 
guess.  That  land  wasn’t  worth  a  pica¬ 
yune.”  He  paused  for  a  moment  while 
he  reached  for  the  old  black  topcoat  that 
he  wears  around  the  fartn,  in  cool  weather. 
“Would  you  like  to  go  out  there?”  He  was 
getting  into  his  coat  and  pushing  his  white 
hair  back  under  a  hat  that  had  once  been 
bought  for  Sundays.  “I  go  out  every  day 
when  I  can  find  someone  to  drive  me,”  he 
said.  “My  eyes  aren’t  g(xxl  enough  for  me 
to  drive  anymore.” 

The  land  between  Tocjuin  and  Covert, 
where  his  blueberries  are,  is  desolate 
country’.  There  are  lowlands  covered 
with  ferns  and  grasses  and  an  occasional 
spot  of  aspen.  There  are  higher  sandy 
spots  too,  too  poor  to  grow  even  the  ferns. 

Spelman  pointed  out  some  swampy 
fields.  “There’s  blueberry  land,  .\lmost 
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tell  that  hy  the  looks  of  it.  Of  course  you 
have  to  test  it  before  you  plant  berries 
because  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  a  blue- 
berr\-  grower  can  make  is  to  plant  on  land 
that  is  too  sweet  or  alkaline.” 

Spelman  bought  his  first  blueberry 
plants  from  the  Experiment  Station  at 
•South  Haven.  7'hey  were  New  Jersey 
stock  and  the  farmers  could  buy  up  to  50 
plants  each  at  cents  per  plant.  “That 
was  my  start  in  blueberries.”  he  said. 
“  riien  the  next  year  we  got  50  more  at 
another  50  cents  each.  I  planted  those.  I 
wanted  to  go  into  it  bigger  then  but  no 
one  would  sell  me  any  plants.”  Dr.  Keefe 
who  owned  a  neighboring  farm  and  had 
started  the  first  blueberry  plantation  in 
Michigan  already  had  several  acres  but  he 
was  using  all  his  new  plants  for  his  own 
fields.  Spelman  decided  to  visit  blueberry 
farmers  in  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  is  the  leader  iti  blueberry 
production  and  has  held  that  position  since 
the  beriy  came  under  cultivation  50  years 
ago.  In  the  East  Spelman  bought  6000 
plants  and  from  that  stock  plus  his  original 
100  plants,  he  planted  his  entire  100  acres. 

He  now  owns  520  acres  of  land  that  15 
years  ago  could  have  been  bought  for 
about  $10  an  acre.  “One  40-acre  piece  was 
bought  for  $100  at  a  bank  auction,”  he  said. 
“.\noth('r  40  acres  was  originally  bought  by 
a  city  fellow  for  delinquent  taxes.  There 
was  a  mix-up  in  the  deeds  and  he  thought 
it  was  on  the  lake.  When  he  found  out  it 
wasn’t  on  the  lake,  but  between  two  pieces 
of  land  that  I  owned,  he  was  ready  to  sell, 
and  I  got  it  bv  jiaving  the  back  ta.xes  of 
$206. 

“4’hese  blueberry  rows  are  half  a  mile 
long.”  he  said,  pointing  toward  a  field  of 
10-year-old  plants,  “and  those  over  there 
are  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  See  those  aspen 
over  beyond  the  blueberries?  Well,  they’re 
50  or  40  feet  high.  This  whole  thing  was 
like  that  when  I  got  it.  Had  a  bulldozer 
come  in  and  push  the  trees  down.  Then 
we  burned  and  cleared  them  off.  Then  we 
plowt'd  the  land  and  made  a  good  seedbed. 
Next  we  marked  the  rows  out  and  planted 
the  young  blueberry  plants  five  feet  apart 
in  rows  10  feet  from  each  other.  That 
takes  860  plants  to  the  acre.  Some  people 
are  still  planting  them  four  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  experiment  station  doesn’t 
recommend  it  any  more  and  I  don’t  want 
any  bushes  on  my  place  that  close  together. 
They  grow  up  too  tall,  instead  of  spread¬ 
ing  out,  and  first  thing  you  know  you  have 
to  get  a  stepladder  to  pick  ’em. 

“Now  see  this  one;  it  is  getting  too  tall 
already  and  we  trim  them  every  year.”  He 
reached  to  the  top  of  one  of  his  older 
bushes  and  pulled  a  branch  down  where 
I  could  sec  it.  “See*  all  those  buds?”  he 
asked.  “Going  to  be  a  honey  of  a  crop  next 
year.  These  buds  set  on  in  the  fall  like  this 
and  if  the  weather  is  good  when  they  set 
we  get  a  good  crop  of  buds  for  next  year. 
This  year  we  had  good  weather.  I  figure 
the  two  reasons  we  can  raise  blueberries 
here  is  because  of  the  acid  soil  and  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Lake  protects  us  from  frost 


DRESSED  FOR  the  picture  more  than  the  picking  this  farm  woman  fills  30  to  40  quart 
baskets  a  day.  This  mulched  field  is  picked  once  each  week  during  the  harvest  season. 


a  little  longer  than  the  land  more  to  the 
east.”  It  frosts  there  too  early  in  the  fall 
and  late  in  the  spring  for  other  crops  but 
it  gives  blueberries  enough  time  to  do 
fine.  He  half  turned  and  pointed  to  a 
barren  field  beyond  some  blueberry  nur¬ 
sery  stock  that  his  farm  hands  were  busy 
transplanting.  “Just  to  show  you  about  the 
frost,”  he  continued,  “see  that  patch  of 
potatoes  over  there,  beyond  those  young 
plants.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  I  answered  as  my  eyes 
searched  the  barren  field. 

“No,  of  course  you  don’t,”  he  said. 
“Frost  got  ’em.” 

The  Types  of  Blueberries 

The  blueberries  that  John  Spelman,  and 
most  of  the  other  commercial  growers,  de¬ 
pend  on  today  for  their  planting  stock  are 
the  high  bush  type.  There  are  three  types 
of  blueberries,  the  high  bush,  low  bush  and 


rabbiteye.  .“Ml  are  native  .American  plants, 
all  grow  both  wild  and  cultivated.  The 
rabbiteye  blueberrv’  is  a  tall  plant  grown 
commercially  in  Florida  and  nearby  states. 

The  low  bush  grows  in  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  and  farther  to  the  North.  In  the  lo¬ 
calities  where  they  grow  wild  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  they  were  food  for  the  Indians 
and  the  people  who  live  there  pick  them, 
sometimes  for  food  and  sometimes  for 
market.  It  yields  fewer  berries,  however 
than  does  the  high  bush.  Some  state  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  studying  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  cultivation  in  the  sections  of 
the  country  too  far  north  for  the  high 
bush. 

The  first  commercial  shipment  of  culti¬ 
vated  blueberries  was  made  from  New 
Jersey  in  1916.  By  1946  there  were  4000 
acres  under  cultivation,  about  2000  in  New 
Jersey,  nearly  1000  each  in  Michigan  and 
North  Carolina.  The  rest  are  in  scattered 


plantings  in  parts  of  New  England,  New 
^'ork.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  farmers 
are  getting  into  blueberry  gfrowing  in  a 
big  way. 

Soil  Requirements 

A  drained  swamp  is  usually  the  best 
place  for  a  blueberry  field.  The  land  on 
which  Spelman  has  his  berries  was  once 
under  water.  “I  figure  it  must  have  been  a 
part  of  Lake  Michigan  one  time,”  he  says. 
The  best  land  has  a  layer  of  peat  three  to 
five  inches  thick  over  a  layer  of  sand,  pre¬ 
ferably  coarse.  Below  the  sand  should  be  a 
layer  of  impervious  clay  or  other  material 
to  keep  the  water  table  within  20  to  30 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Blueberry 
land  should  be  moist  but  not  wet.  During 
the  growing  season  they  need  a  lot  of 
moisture.  Flooding  of  the  plants  does  them 
little  good,  however,  and  the  land  should 
be  drained  to  keep  flood  waters  off  the 
fields.  Spelrnan  has  one  piece  of  a  few  acres 
that  “you  could  row  a  boat  over  in  the 
spring.  We’re  getting  our  drainage  ditches 
built  though  now  and  that  should  take 
care  of  the  flood  water.”  Land  that  is  too 
wet  may  heave  during  a  freeze.  “In  wet 
years.”  Spelman  added,  “freezing  and 
thawing  can  push  the  plants  right  out  of 
the  ground.” 

On  land  that  has  been  drained  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  there  may  no  longer  be  a  peat 
layer  on  the  soil.  This  is  the  case  in  south¬ 
ern  Michigan.  “This  all  grew  up  to  trees 
after  it  was  drained.”  Spelman  continued, 
“and  the  forest  fires  probably  burned  the 
peat  off,  because  that  stuff  will  burn  when 
it  gets  dry  and  you  just  can’t  put  the  fire 
out.  Now  we  have  to  add  peat  to  this  land. 
I’ve  bought  a  piece  of  bog  land  over  on 
the  edge  of  the  farm  that  will  supply  us 
with  all  the  peat  we  need.”  He  bought  it 
so  he  would  not  have  to  buy  peat  and  have 
it  trucked  in.  “Even  with  our  own  supply 
like  this.  I’m  spending  $3000  putting  peat 
on  my  berries  this  year.  Had  to  have  a 
crane  come  in  and  dig  it.”  The  hole  left 
after  the  peat  was  dug  has  filled  with 
water  and  is  now  a  natural  reservoir  for 
the  irrigation  he  plans  to  use  during  dr\’ 
summers.  This  added  water  will  help  in¬ 
sure  a  good  stand  of  buds  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year’s  fruit. 

Spelman  like  many  other  blueberry 
growers  is  changing  the  character  of  his 
land  to  make  it  ideal  for  the  fruit.  The 
peat  will  add  humus  and  help  keep  the  soil 
acid.  For  his  new  plantings  he  is  digging 
holes  for  the  plants  with  a  tractor  powered 
post  hole  digger  and  throwing  half  a 
bushel  of  peat  into  each  hole  before  he  sets 
the  plants.  For  his  old  plantings  he  is 
spreading  the  peat  on  the  surface. 

A  piece  of  land  is  probably  acid  enough 
for  blueberries  if  there  are  such  plants  as 
huckleberries,  sorrel  and  spirea  growing 
on  it.  If  it  is  not  acid  enough  the  pH  can 
be  brought  down  by  mulching  with  oak 
leaves  or  oak  sawdust  for  the  sandy  soils 
that  lack  humus.  When  the  pH  is  4  to  5.5 
it  is  right  for  blueberries. 

W  hen  the  sand  and  humus  are  already 
present  but  the  soil  is  on  the  sweet  side  it 


LOWBUSH  blueberries  are  picked  with  a  hand  rake  and  a  strong  back.  They 
grow  wild  in  high  elevations.  Periodic  burning  keeps  them  producing. 

THIS  CLUSTER  of  flowers  lays  the  groundwork  for  fresh  blueberry  pie  on  the 
family  table.  Flowers  and  fruit  grow  at  the  ends  of  branches  on  last  year’s  wood. 


can  be  made  acid  with  sulphur.  On  soils 
that  run  to  sand  apply  the  sulphur  at  the 
rate  of  1.2  ounces  on  every  100  square  feet 
for  every  one  tenth  pH  over  4.5.  On  loamy 
soil  add  four  ounces  for  each  one  tenth 
pH  over  4.5.  This  step  should  be  completed 
a  full  year  before  the  plants  are  set  and 
the  sulphur  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  A  bale  of  peat  worked  into 
every  100  square  feet  will  give  added  in¬ 
surance  against  failure.  The  fields  should 
be  tested  every  year  or  two  and  kept  down 
to  the  proper  acidity.  Acidifying  land  for 
blueberries,  however,  is  tricky  business. 
The  farmer  who  plans  it  should  first  go 
into  a  huddle  with  his  county  agent. 

If  the  acidity  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  go 
too  high,  blueberries  often  are  dwarfed 
and  produce  little  if  any  fruit.  “One  year 
I  had  a  display  at  the  Detroit  Garden  and 
Flower  Show,”  Spelman  recalls,  “and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  people  came  up  and 
asked  me  why  their  plants  didn’t  grow'.  I’d 
be  willing  to  bet  that  in  most  cases  they 
planted  them  on  their  sweet  soil  just  like  I 
did  my  first  50  plants  and  they  probably 
had  the  same  results.  Mine  didn’t  do  so  good 
until  I  moved  the  stock  over  on  the  acid 
land.”  Other  reasons  for  failure  could  be 
lack  of  water,  poor  fertilization  or  severe 
temperatures. 

In  the  wild,  blueberries  are  found  in 
both  swamps  and  on  the  mountain  sides. 
At  first  glance,  this  looks  as  though  they 
have  a  wide  range  of  growing  habits,  but 
actually  the  conditions  are  about  the  same 
on  both  locations.  They  are  both  acid  and 
the  berries  in  the  mountains  get  their 
moisture  from  layers  of  humus  and  leaves 
that  trap  the  moisture,  and  hold  it.  Slash 
lands  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  humus  are  often  ideal  for 
the  high  altitude  plantations. 

Blueberries  grow  best  where  neither  win¬ 
ter  or  summer  temperatures  become  ex¬ 
treme.  A  cold  spell  where  the  thermometer 
hits  20  below  can  injure  the  plants.  A  late 
spring  frost  can  damage  the  blossoms  and 
young  fruit  especially  where  the  land 
forms  a  frost  pocket.  Unfortunately  the 
best  blueberry  land  is  often  in  a  frost 
pocket.  Danger  from  frost  can  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  clearing  off  the  woods  or  hedges 
that  slow  down  the  air  movements  around 
the  plantings.  New  Jersey  farmers  are 
using  sprinkler  type  irrigation  systems  or 
even  flooding  the  fields  when  a  frost 
threatens  the  crop. 

Blueberries  may  do  well  on  thin  land 
with  little  water  for  the  first  few  years 
after  which  they  will  have  to  be  supplied 
with  both  water  and  peat  to  keep  them 
producing. 

Prepare  for  the  Berry 

The  next  step  after  the  field  is  selected 
is  to  prepare  a  good  seedbed.  “Once  we 
clear  this  swamp  land,”  Spelman  said,  “we 
plow  it  up  just  like  we  would  for  corn  or 
any  other  crop.”  Plowing  should  be  deep 
enough  to  penetrate  the  peat  and  bring 
some  of  the  sand  to  the  surface.  After 
plowing  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  the  land 
lie  fallow  for  a  year  before  it  is  planted. 


BASKETS  OF  blueberries  go  from  field  to  packing  house  where  they  ore  graded  for 
size,  inspected,  rounded  out  and  capped  with  cellophane  for  the  journey  to  market. 


Highbush  blueberry  varieties  ranked  in  order  of  importance  for  each  characteristic. 


Rank 

Season 
( early  to 
late) 

Size  of  berry 
(large  to 
small) 

Dessert 
quality 
(good  to 
poorer) 

Color  (light 
to  dark 
blue) 

Shipping 
quality 
(good  to 
poorer 

Cold  resist¬ 
ance  (hardy 
to  tender) 

Bush  shape 
(erect  to 
spreading) 

1 

Weymouth. 

Dixi. 

Stanley. 

Stanley. 

Jersey. 

Wareham. 

Rubel. 

2 

June. 

Atlantic. 

Wareham. 

Jersey. 

Burlington. 

Jersey. 

Rancocas. 

3 

Cabot. 

Pemberton. 

Pioneer. 

Concord. 

Rancocas. 

Stanley. 

Tune. 

4  .. 

Rancocas. 

Scammell. 

Dixi. 

Atlantic. 

Atlantic. 

June. 

Scammell. 

5 . 

Stanley. 

Jersey. 

Atlantic. 

Rubel. 

Rubel. 

Scammell. 

Pemberton. 

G 

Concord. 

Weymouth. 

Concord. 

Burlington. 

Wareham. 

Rubel. 

Stanley. 

7 

Pioneer. 

Concord. 

Burlington. 

Cabot. 

Scammell. 

Rancocas. 

Jersey. 

8 

Scammell. 

Stanley. 

Pemberton. 

Rancocas. 

Pioneer. 

Cabot. 

Concord. 

9 

Dixi. 

Wareham. 

Scammell. 

Dixi 

June. 

Concord. 

Wareham. 

10 

Atlantic. 

Pioneer. 

Rancocas. 

Pioneer. 

Stanley. 

Pioneer. 

Burlington. 

11 

Pemberton. 

June. 

Rubel. 

Scammell. 

Pemberton. 

Dixi. 

12 . 

Rubel. 

Burlington. 

Jersey. 

June. 

Cabot. 

Weymouth. 

13 

Jersey. 

Rancocas. 

June. 

Pemberton. 

Concord. 

Atlantic. 

14 

Wareham. 

Cabot. 

Weymouth. 

Weymouth. 

Pioneer. 

15 

Burlington. 

Rubel. 

Cabot. 

Wareham. 

Cabot. 

This  gives  the  grubs  and  weeds  a  chance 
to  die  off,  and  some  of  the  vegetation  a 
chance  to  decay. 

Planting 

The  860  plants  for  an  acre  of  blue¬ 
berries  can  usually  be  purchased  for  about 
35  cents  each  for  two-year-old  nursery- 
grown  cuttings.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
for  plants  close  to  $300.  Some  of  the  older, 
more  plentiful,  varieties  can  be  bought 


cheaper,  sometimes  as  low  as  five  cents 
each  for  shoots.  Once  you  have  an  original 
stock  of  blueberry  plants  you  can  enlarge 
your  plantation  from  this  stock.  Spelman 
expects  the  sale  of  stock  to  drop  off  within 
the  next  iew  years.  “Everyone  is  planting 
their  own  stock  now,”  he  says.  “So  far  I’ve 
been  making  more  from  the  plants  than  I 
have  from  the  berries.  In  1945  I  sold 
$30,000  worth  of  rooted  plants  and  whips. 
So  far  this  year  I’ve  sold  $25,000  worth. 
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STANDARD  PROCEDURE  in  developing  new  varieties  of  blueberries  is  to  shake 
the  pollen  from  the  flower  of  one  plant  on  the  thumbnail,  which  this  scientist 
has  already  done,  and  from  there  dust  it  into  the  flower  of  the  second  plant. 


THIS  THREE  YEAR  old  commercial  planting  in  New  Jersey  will  reach  full  pro¬ 
duction  in  six  to  10  years.  Cultivation  keeps  weeds  down  and  soil  loose.  Some 
growers  protect  plants  from  winter  heaving  by  sowing  cover  crops  of  rye  or  oats. 


That’s  on  the  way  out  though,”  he  adds, 
"won’t  be  long  ’till  the  market  will  be  over¬ 
loaded.” 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  holes  so 
that  they  are  a  little  deeper  than  they  were 
in  the  nursery  beds.  Where  the  soil  is  dry 
the  holes  should  be  deeper  to  get  the  roots 
to  the  water  supply.  Where  there  are  low 
spots  in  the  field  the  plants  can  be  set 
on  ridges  to  keep  the  roots  from  being  sub¬ 
merged.  It  is  best  to  plant  at  least  two 
varieties  of  the  many  available.  This  per¬ 
mits  cross  pollination  which  in  turn  gives 
bigger  yields  of  better  fruit.  The  large 
scale  growers  plant  a  few  rows  of  one 
variety  then  a  few  of  another  to  assure 
cross  pollination.  “I  have  15  varieties 
here,”  Spelman  said.  “That  way  too,  I  have 
varieties  that  mature  both  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  late  so  the  harvest  is  spread  over 
a  period  of  two  months  and  the  pickers 
have  steady  work.  Pickers  are  a  big  prob¬ 
lem.  We  employ  about  160  here  every 
summer  and  you  have  to  give  them  a  place 
to  live  as  well  as  good  work.  Last  year  we 
paid  them  eight  cents  a  pint.  When  our 
plantations  get  into  full  production  we’ll 
need  a  lot  more,  and  I  don’t  know  yet 
where  they’re  going  to  come  from.”  The 
best  time  for  transplanting  is  early  spring, 
but  the  bigger  growers  have  to  do  the  work 
when  they  can  get  at  it  and  that  means 
fall  planting  for  much  of  their  stock. 

Blueberry  fields  need  cultivation  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  in  good  tilth 
for  aeration.  The  plants  are  shallow 
rooted  and  the  cultivator  should  not  get 
close  enough  to  the  bushes  to  injure  the 
roots.  Some  growers  fight  the  weeds  with  a 
permanent  mulch  of  oak  leaves,  acid  peat, 
or  sawdust. 

The  plants  start  to  bear  when  about  five 
years  old  and  three  or  four  feet  tall.  A 
mature  bush  ten  or  fifteen  years  old  should 
yield  about  eight  pints  of  berries.  “This 
yield,”  says  Spelman,  “will  add  up  to 
about  7,000  pints  an  acre.  That’s  what  we 
aim  for.” 

Harry  Wakeman,  a  neighbor  of  Spel- 
man’s  who  has  13  acres  of  blueberries, 
kept  a  record  of  one  bush’s  yield  last  year 
and  found  that  he  picked  19  quarts  from 
it.  “We  probably  had  several  others,”  said 
Wakeman,  “that  would  do  just  as  well  but 
we  couldn’t  keep  track  of  all  of  them.” 

Fertili/atiun 

The  long  productive  life  of  a  blueberry 
plant  usually  depends  on  the  way  it  is 
fertilized.  “We  have  been  putting  on  seven 
ounces  of  fertilizer  to  the  bush,”  Spelman 
said,  “but  a  little  more  won’t  hurt.”  Seven 
ounces  to  the  bush  totals  about  400  pounds 
per  acre  where  there  are  860  bushes  per 
acre.  The  fertilizer  program  varies  with 
the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  plants. 
The  fertilizer  needs  can  be  figured  on  the 
bearing  of  the  bushes. 

He  had  been  talking  about  fertilizer  in 
one  breath  and  the  need  for  poor  soil  in 
the  ne.xt  until  I  was  a  bit  confused.  “Mr. 
Spelman,”  I  asked,  “if  they  do  best  on  the 
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THE  AIRPLANE  and  the  blueberry  are  friends.  Growers  arrange  with  their  associations  to  have  planes  buzz  their  Fields  at  low 
altitudes  and  dust  them  with  insecticides.  This  Bell  Aircraft  Helicopter  does  the  job  for  about  $1.50  an  acre  plus  cost  of  materials. 


poorest  land  you  have,  why  do  you  need 
so  much  fertilizer?” 

“By  poor  soil  up  here,”  he  answered, 
“we  mean  the  fields  that  are  so  acid  they 
won’t  grow  other  crops  or  the  ones  that 
are  so  wet  they’re  almost  worthless  for  the 
common  crops.  Blueberries,  just  like  corn 
or  potatoes,  grow  bigger  on  what  they  can 
take  from  the  earth  and  when  they  use  up 
the  plant  food  we  have  to  feed  them  more 
if  we  want  ’em  to  grow  berries  for  us. 
Blueberry  land  needs  humus  and  fertility 
even  if  it  is  acid.” 

Fertilizing  the  crop  the  first  year  it  is 
transplanted  from  the  nursery  beds  to  the 
fields  is  a  job  that  takes  special  care.  These 
youngsters  are  usually  set  out  in  April  and 
the  fruit  buds  are  pruned  off  so  their 
strength  will  go  to  the  growing  of  new 
wood.  They  are  still  small  and  require 
small  amounts  of  fertilizer,  usually  100 
pounds  an  acre  is  enough.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  second  leaf  growth  has  begun. 
For  example,  if  plants  are  set  out  while 


dormant,  as  they  usually  are,  apply  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  while  the  first  crop  of  leaves  is  un¬ 
folding  and  changing  from  light  to  dark 
green ;  wait  for  new  growth.  If  plants  are 
set  out  in  leaf  they  may  be  at  a  standstill 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  when  the 
new  growth  has  begun  apply  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer.  If  the  fertilizer  is 
spread  too  soon  the  leaves  may  turn  red 
and  the  plants  be  set  back  several  weeks  in 
starting  their  new  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  still  young  they  re- 
c|uire  less  fertilizer.  Healthy  bushes  should 
bear  one-half  pint  of  berries  the  second 
year  after  transplanting,  one  pint  the  third 
year  and  two  pints  the  fourth.  To  keep 
them  supplied  with  fertilizer  at  this  rate  of 
production  an  acre  will  need  about  200 
f)ounds  the  second  year.  325  pounds  the 
third,  and  450  the  fourth.  On  good  blue¬ 
berry  land  one-third  more  fertilizer  will 
often  double  the  production  and  still  allow 
the  plants  to  grow  larger  tops. 

If  a  planting  is  comjxtsed  of  well-pruned 


bushes  capable  of  bearing  two  quarts  of 
berries  each,  600  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  should  mature  the  crop  and  produce 
enough  new  wood  to  insure  a  larger  crop 
the  following  year.  Bushes  ready  to  bear 
three  quarts  can  profitably  use  700  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  each  year.  This  should  be 
plenty  of  fertilizer  for  most  fields,  and  the 
growers  experience  with  his  particular 
fields  should  guide  him  in  increasing  the 
application. 

•After  the  first  year  half  of  the  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  at  the  end  of  April  and 
the  other  half  during  early  June.  Always 
keep  it  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  stem  of 
the  plants,  to  protect  them  from  bum.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  bum  shows  up  by  turning  the  leaf 
tips  and  edges  brown. 

A  farmer  can  add  too  much  or  too  little 
fertilizer  to  his  blueberries  and  the  result 
usually  shows  up  in  the  crop.  If  the  plants 
get  more  than  they  need  they  grow  too 
much  of  the  late  soft  wood  which  bears 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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*  '■  DARK  ROBED  VILLIANS? 
FRIENDS  IN  DISGUISE? 


BY  KARL  MASLOWSKI 


"PRIMITIVE  man  held  animals  in  high 
esteem.  Some  he  set  up  as  symbols  ol 
his  own  fierceness  in  combat,  others  which 
he  feared  less  were  treated  with  gingerly 
respect.  But  as  soon  as  man  put  aside  his 
spear  and  took  up  the  hoe  he  began  to  look 
upon  nearly  all  wildlife  with  suspicion, 
for  he  classed  it  as  a  competitor.  He  was  not 
always  sure  of  the  facts,  but  rather  than 
give  animals  the  benefit  of  doubt,  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  all  as  possible  predators  on 
his  crops  and  flocks.  Some  species  were 
persecuted  unmercifully. 

This  antipathy  and  prejudice  has  con¬ 
tinued  even  into  the  industrial  and  atomic 
age  despite  the  fact  that  science  has  proved 
that  in  most  instances  man  has  persecuted 
wildlife  unjustly.  For  example,  just  last 
spring  I  found  a  North  Carolina  farmer 
beating  a  handsome  milk  snake  to  pulp 
because  he  still  cherished  the  fantastic  be¬ 
lief  that  this  serpent  sucked  milk  from  his 
cows.  And  on  a  barbed  wire  fence  in  east¬ 
ern  Arizona  I  saw  the  rotting  bodies  of  a 
dozen  hawks,  including  red-tails  and 
Swainson’s,  which  a  rancher  had  killed, 
thinking  that  he  was  ridding  his  range  of 
vicious  predators.  Impartial  investigators 
long  ago  proved  conclusively  that  milk 
snakes  do  not  steal  milk  from  the  farmers’ 
cows,  but  do  keep  down  the  rodent  and 
insect  populations,  and  that  red-tailed  and 
Swainson’s  hawks  are  friends  of  man  be¬ 


cause  they  catch  gophers,  rats  and  mice. 

Probably  no  other  species  of  wildlife 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  than  the  crow.  Hunters,  farmers, 
nature  lovers,  and  ornithologists  have  gone 
around  and  around  repeatedly  over  the 
economic  value  of  this  bird.  Some  have 
damned  these  black-robed  creatures  as 
cowardly  rascals  capable  of  committing 
more  crimes  than  a  Dillinger,  while  others 
have  placed  them  on  a  pedestal  and 
clothed  them  in  innocent  white  down. 

Crows  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  scene  as  are  fodder  shocks  and 
barbed-wire  fences ;  it  has  been  said  that 
if  a  person  knows  only  four  kinds  of 
birds  one  of  them  will  be  a  crow.  Adults 
range  from  17  to  21  inches  in  length  and 
are  clothed  in  feathers  as  black  as  the 
proverbial  black  hat.  When  seen  in  the 
proper  light  the  upper  parts  give  off  a 
deep,  greenish-purple  reflection.  This 
dusky  ensemble  is  made  even  more  som¬ 
ber  by  the  legs  and  the  two-inch  long 
mandibles  which  are  also  black.  Brown 
eyes  do  little  to  enliven  this  monotonous 
color  scheme. 

.\lbino  or  partially  albino  crows  appar¬ 
ently  are  not  too  rare,  for  almost  every 
natural  history  museum  in  the  United 
States  has  from  one  to  a  dozen  specimens 
in  its  collection. 

The  stories  that  arc  told  about  crows 


frequently  credit  them  with  intelligence 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  Quizz-Kid. 
There  are  tales  which  tell  of  crows  having 
“spies,”  “scouts,”  and  “schools.”  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said,  “If  men  wore  feathers 
a  lot  of  them  wouldn’t  be  clever  enough 
to  be  crows.” 

Crow  Sentinels 

In  popular  literature  and  folklore  crow 
sentinels  are  frequently  mentioned.  Ap¬ 
parently,  when  a  flock  of  crows  are  feed¬ 
ing  in  a  cornfield  or  along  a  river  bank 
there  are  always  one  or  more  individuals 
perched  on  some  tree  or  other  high  spot 
from  which  they  have  a  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  terrain.  As  a  consequence 
these  “sentinels”  are  the  ones  most  apt 
to  note  the  approach  of  enemies  and  give 
the  alarm.  That  this  posting  of  sentinels 
is  premeditated  is  open  to  question. 
Probably  the  real  reason  some  crows  are 
on  high  perches  is  because  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  moment  they’re  not  hungry.  Just  as 
some  human  beings  go  to  lunch  at  11  :15 
and  others  at  12  :45,  so  too  do  crows  vary 
in  their  feeding  time. 

Some  experiments  indicate  that  the 
crow  has  earned  his  reputation  for  brains. 
Charles  .Arthur  Cobum  found  that  a 
crow  could  quickly  learn  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  doors  in  the  forms  of 
triangles,  circles,  hexagons,  or  squares.  A 
pet  crow  of  mine  «oon  solved  the  problem 


THE  CROW  is  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  the  bird  world,  but  he  has  one  great 
weakness;  he  talks  too  much.  The  hunter  must  first  conceal  himself  from  the 
crow's  sharp  eyes;  they  are  estimated  to  be  three  times  as  good  as  man’s.  A 
clump  of  bushes,  corn  shocks  or  a  pile  of  leaves  make  a  good  blind.  Then 
several  long  “caws”  are  given  on  the  crow  call.  Always  willing  to  start  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  stranger,  the  crows  will  answer.  Then  by  opening  and  closing 
the  hand,  a  series  of  raucous  squawks  are  produced  to  bring  the  crows  into 
shooting  range.  The  calling  can  be  repeated  for  each  new  flight  of  crows. 
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of  how  to  open  a  simple  hook  and  eve  destroys  crops,  baby  chicks,  or  poultry  .March  through  .April.  The  return  to  the 

fastener  to  get  out  of  a  cage.  Their  ability  wantonly,  that  the  bird  is  cowardly,  or  wintering  grounds  is  usually  accomplished 

to  mimic  man  in  being  able  to  laugh  and  that  the  species  as  a  whole  carries  on  a  during  October  and  November, 

say  such  words  as  “hello”,  “mamma”,  systematic  program  to  annoy  mankind. 

and  “goodbye”,  seems  to  lend  great  weight  But  certainly  the  crow  is  very  adaptable.  Lo\es  to  Kat,  .4n> thing 

to  the  belief  that  they  have  a  superior  probably  more  so  than  any  other  of  the  Crows  range  in  varying  abundance 

avian  brain.  thousand  or  so  species  of  birds  native  to  north  to  .Alaska,  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic 

One  of  mv  pet  crows.  “Satan”,  was  North  America.  It  seems  to  matter  littU  Coast  of  Newfoundland,  south  through 

fond  of  perching  on  mv  niece’s  shoulder  what  man  does  to  a  farm :  it  always  seems  Florida,  and  west  to  the  shores  of  the 

when  she  was  a  tot  about  four  years  old;  just  right  to  support  crows,  even  if  it  will  Pacific.  Their  nests  may  be  found  through- 

here  he  helped  her  devour  the  biggest  ice  not  maintain  a  crop  of  grain,  an  orchard.  out  this  vast  territory  in  shrubs,  atop 

cream  cones  I  could  buv.  The  two  would  a  herd,  or  even  weeds.  chimneys,  inside  hollow  stumps,  on  the 

sit  down  solemnly  on  a  step.  First  the  ^  ...  ground,  or  in  a  tree  fork  more  than 

little  girl  would  take  a  lick  and  then  the  C-rows  Co  South.''  ^  hundred  feet  above  the  earth.  They  arc 

crow  would  ram  his  beak  into  the  ice  Banding  operations  carried  on  by  co-  at  home  in  palmetto  thickets,  cypress 

cream.  Satan  could  consume  ice  cream  operators  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  swamps,  rich  farmlands,  arid  desserts,  city 

three  times  as  fast  as  mv  niece.  This  Ser\-ice  have  proved  conclusively  that  crows  parks,  lush  marshes,  pine-clad  mountains, 

crow  also  led  our  dog  a  dog’s  life.  frequently  migrate  as  much  as  a  thousand  or  grassy  prairies.  At  least  six  hundred 

He  stole  his  food  and  teased  him  un-  miles  from  breeding  grounds  to  winter  and  fifty  different  items  have  been  identi- 

mercifully  when  he  tried  to  sleep.  Finally  homes  and  vice  versa.  Thus  one  crow  fied  in  the  food  they  eat,  including  such 

he  evicted  the  dog  from  his  house.  The  shot  at  Meadow  Lake,  Saskatchewan  diversified  items  as  snakes,  salamanders, 

dog  house  in  time  became  the  crow’s  w.hich  had  been  ringed  in  Oklahoma  had  vvireworms,  grasshoppers,  sparrow  eggs, 

store  room  for  items  which  he  picked  up  travelled  about  1400  miles  while  migrating  dead  seals,  young  gulls,  rotten  fish,  figs, 

about  our  home.  When  the  bird  finally  from  nesting  to  wintering  grounds.  star-nosed  moles,  poison  ivy  seef*’s,  and 

died  we  found  a  horde  of  coins,  nails.  .Another  individual  banded  at  Beaverhills  crawfish. 

pencils  and  other  objects  hidden  inside.  Lake,  Alberta,  was  found  dead  at  Celeste,  Because  of  their  resourcefulness  in 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  crow  is  in-  Te.xas.  Migrant  crows  move  by  daylight  adapting  themselves  to  varying  habitats ; 

telligent  in  the  sense  that  man  is — that  (unlike  many  other  species  of  landbirds  in  being  able  to  eat  whatever  foods  are 

the  bird  has  a  moral  or  spiritual  judg-  which  travel  at  night)  and  flocks  of  them  available;  and  in  maintaining  their  num- 

ment.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  a  crow  may  be  noted  moving  northward  from  bers  continuously  despite  man,  the  crow 


TO  FEED  five  noisy  nestlings  like  these  the  old  crows  will  hove  to  scour  the  fields  for  inserts  from  down  until  dusk.  Naturalists 
hove  found  that  up  to  500  grasshoppers  will  be  fed  to  five  young  birds  in  o  period  of  a  few  hours.  The  farmer  who  has  hod  a  corn 
planting  ruined  by  crows  may  hove  different  ideas  on  their  eating  habits,  and  conclude  that  they  eat  their  insects  on  another  farm. 


NO  CROW  HUNTER  is  down-hearted  if  he  comes  home  empty-handed,  for  the  crow  is  no  ordinary  adversary.  Most  hunters  will  use  de¬ 
coys,  such  as  stuffed  owls,  imitation  crows,  or  even  a  cat  on  a  leash.  The  best  crow  drawing  card  is  still  a  live  Great  Horned  Owl.  Crows 
will  come  for  miles  to  dive-bomb  their  ancient  enemy.  Once  they  are  mad  their  judgment  is  lost  and  they  become  easy  targets. 


is  a  raucous  success.  Such  species  as  pass-  food,  as  shown  by  the  examination  of  been  many  complaints  from  sportsmen 

enger  pigeons,  ivory-billed  woodpeckers.  stomachs,  is  composed  of  insects,  and  these  about  the  destructiveness  of  crows  to  the 

great  auks,  heath  hens,  Labrador  ducks,  include  such  highly  destructive  types  as  eggs  and  young  of  upland  game  birds,  such 

and  Carolina  paroquets  which  could  not  May  beetles  and  their  larvae,  caterpillars  as  pheasant  and  bobwhite.  Their  claims  do 

adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions  of  many  kinds,  grasshoppers,  and  weevils.  not  stand  up  however  when  one  considers 

and  environment  have,  by  contrast,  paid  Crows  are  not  particularly  selective  in  that  the  2 /a  9c  mentioned  above  includes 

the  extreme  penalty  of  near  or  complete  their  feeding  on  insects  and  some  kinds  these  game  fowl  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 

extermination.  which  may  be  of  value  to  agriculture  are  birds. 

The  dietary  habits  of  crows  which  also  eaten.  The  studies  show  these  to  be  There  have  been  instances,  however. 


should  determine  their  status  as  pests  or 
assets,  have  been  the  subject  of  more  than 
a  score  of  investigations,  of  which  two. 
namely.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1102:  The 
Crow  in  Relation  to  Agriculture,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  No. 
443 :  Crow -waterfowl  Relationships,  both 
by  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  Senior  Biologist,  Fish 
&  Wildlife  Service,  are  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  because  of  the  unbiased  manner 
in  which  they  were  compiled. 

The  basis  for  the  Farmer’s  Bulletin  was 
the  contents  of  2118  crow  stomachs  col¬ 
lected  in  all  seasons  from  forty  states,  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  several  Canadian 
provinces.  Thirteen  hundred  and  forty 
stomachs  were  from  adult  crows,  and  778 
from  nestlings.  This  liberal  sample  re¬ 
vealed  that  approximately  28'r  of  the 
yearly  food  of  crows  consists  of  animal 
matter,  and  the  remainder,  or  about  72%, 
is  vegetable  matter. 

Insects  Are  the  Usual  Entree 

About  one-fifth  of  the  crow’s  vearlv 


only  a  fraction  of  their  year  ’round  diet 
.\s  examples  of  typical  crow  meals  in 
which  pests  played  an  important  part, 
Kalmbach  mentions  one  crow’s  stomach 
which  contained  remains  of  85  May 
beetles ;  another,  72  wire  worms ;  and  in 
a  third  fragments  of  123  grasshoppers. 
One  particularly  hungry  crow,  secured  in 
Michigan,  had  eaten  483  small  caterpillars, 
and  a  series  of  12  birds  shot  in  Manitoba 
each  contained  an  average  of  57  gras*;- 
hoppers.  Eleven  nestling  crows  comprising 
two  broods  had  consumed  1003  grasshop¬ 
pers  within  a  few  hours  before  they  were 
collected  for  the  investigation. 

.\mong  the  other  foods  which  make  up 
the  28%  of  the  animal  matter  in  the 
crow’s  yearly  diet  are  such  things  as  small 
mammals,  including  young  cottontails  and 
mice.  Eggs  of  poultry  and  wild  birds, 
spiders,  and  carrion  are  also  items  in  this 
category.  The  eggs  and  young  of  p>oultr\- 
and  wild  birds  comprise  at  most  2.5%  of 
the  diet.  In  the  past  few  years  there  have 


where  crows,  because  of  their  fondness 
for  eggs,  have  been  a  controlling  factor  in 
the  lives  of  other  birds  in  restricted  are.ns. 
Rollin  H.  Baker  of  the  Texas  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  College  Station, 
Texas,  found  that  a  colony  of  some  1500 
egrets  and  3000  snowy  egrets  in  Waller 
County  had  their  clutches  destroyed  by 
crows.  -And  .a  two-year  study  of  crow 
waterfowl  relationship  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
&  W’ildlife  Service  in  limited  areas  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  revealed  that 
crows  destroyed  31%  of  512  wild  duck 
nests  under  observation.  But  by  contrast, 
crows  damaged  only  2.6%  of  917  nests 
under  observation  on  the  Lower  Souris 
Refuge  in  North  Dakota.  Varying  num¬ 
bers  of  crows  over  any  given  area  and 
varying  amounts  of  other  food  available  to 
them  will  account  for  this  contrast  in  their 
damage  to  other  wildlife. 

The  carrion  eating  habits  of  the  crow 
are  additional  evidence  of  its  ability  to 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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WHITE  CORN 

BY  ROBERT  R.  JOHNSON 

White  Corn  was  once  the  most  popular  corn 

on  American  farms.  Later  it  gave  way  to  yellow. 
Now  with  hybrid  seed  and  higher  prices 

the  white  grain  is  attracting  new  growers. 


THE  WHITE  EAR  at  the  right  comes  from 
a  hybrid  that  is  equal  in  both  yield  and 
standing  quality  to  the  yellow  hybrid  be¬ 
side  it.  The  yellow  is  better  livestock  feed. 


^IFTY  years  ago  farmers  determined 
^  the  color  of  the  field  com  they  planted 
by  the  color  of  seed  left  in  the  grain  bin 
from  last  year’s  crop.  If  it  was  white,  it 
didn’t  matter,  for  white  was  believed  as 
good  as  yellow  for  the  livestock  and  even 
better  for  the  family  table.  There  was  a 
commonly  accepted  belief  that  white  corn 
out-yielded  yellow. 

In  1920  Dr.  Steenboch,  a  Wisconsin 
scientist,  learned  that  white  corn  lacked 
certain  food  values  when  compared  to  its 
yellow  cousin.  Because  it  has  no  carotene 
content,  white  com  lacks  Vitamin  A. 

Since  then  the  white  grain  has  slid  in 
jxjpularity.  There  was  one  other  setback  in 
the  story  of  white  corn. 

When  hybrid  corns  were  first  developed, 
the  men  developing  them  concentrated 
their  attention  on  the  yellow  varieties. 
They  were  slow  to  develop  white  hybrids, 
and  farmers  who  raised  white  field  com 
were  still  planting  open  pollinated  varieties 
while  their  neighbors  began  to  get  greater 
yields  with  the  new  hybrid  yellows.  Previ¬ 
ously,  white  com  held  its  own  in  bushels 
per  acre.  In  some  areas  it  produced  better 
than  o]x‘n  pollinated  yellow  corn. 
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GROWING  WHITE  corn  is  no  different  than  growing  yellow.  The  difference  comes  to  light  when  the  groin  reaches  the 


elevator  and  the  check  is  written.  Of  90  million  acres  of  corn  grown  annually  in  the  United  States,  only  1  2  per  cent  is  white. 


But  there  was  no  denying  certain  in¬ 
dustrial  and  table  uses  for  which  yellow 
could  not  substitute.  In  the  middle  30’s 
the  processing  companies  who  depend  on 
white  com  became  alarmed  and  started 
paying  higher  premiums  for  it.  Today 
white  com  still  brings  a  higher  premium 
in  the  fall  over  yellow,  but  by  planting 
time  the  premium  for  white  has  usually 
disappeared.  If  a  farmer  has  white  seed  on 
order  he  may  try  to  change  his  order  to 
yellow  because  he  sees  no  chance  of  a 
premium  in  the  fall.  Year  after  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  premium  has  reappeared,  and  the 
farmer  who  follows  the  markets  proceeds 
to  plant  his  white  corn,  secure  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  premium  will  return  in  the 
fall. 

In  the  summer  of  1947  the  premium 
for  white  com  over  yellow  was  from  30 
to  40  cents  per  bushel  for  com  of  the  same 
grade.  These  high  premiums  are  out  of 
line  with  what  can  be  expected  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Farmers  can  e.xpect,  for 
some  time  to  come,  a  premium  of  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  for  white  field  corn.  Since 
1934  there  has  been  a  premium  of  at  least 
six  cents  a  bushel  and  often  three  to  five 


times  as  much  as  that  amount. 

During  the  war,  OPA  had  a  15  cent 
ceiling  on  this  difference.  The  American 
Corn  Miller’s  Association,  which  is  foster¬ 
ing  a  “grow-more-white-corn”  program, 
sees  no  early  collapse  for  the  white  com 
premium.  Farmers  can  expect  to  get  a 
profitable  cash  advantage  for  several  years 
to  come  if  they  produce  good  white  corn. 
.As  the  development  of  white  hybrid  seed 
catches  up  to  yellow,  middle-western 
farmers  are  giving  it  greater  acreage  and 
reaping  the  added  profits. 

There  is  an  annual  demand  for 
150,000.000  bushels  of  white  com.  In  1946 
12  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  was  white, 
while  in  1917,  41  per  cent  of  all  corn  we 
sent  to  market  was  of  white  varieties. 

Where  To  Plant  While  Corn 

White  or  yellow  corn  has  the  'same 
soil  requirements.  But  there  is  the  practical 
matter  of  selecting  a  field  far  enough  from 
yellow  or  other  corn  to  keep  them  from 
mixing  when  late  summer  breezes  begin 
to  fill  the  air  with  pollen.  White  corn 
should  be  isolated  from  yellow  by  at  least 
200  yards.  If  they  are  planted  closer  to¬ 


gether  the  two  colors  may  mix  in  the  first 
few  rows. 

When  planning  your  white  com  crop, 
you  should  take  into  consideration  the 
neighbor’s  corn  fields  as  well  as  your  own 
for  the  pollen  won’t  stop  at  the  line  fence. 

Where  It  Is  Grown 

.-Xlthough  some  white  corn  is  grown  in 
every  state,  the  bulk  of  it  is  grown  in  two 
main  areas.  Half  of  all  the  white  com 
grown  in  this  country  in  1946  came  from 
a  group  of  southern  states  which  includes 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  .Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  Another  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  produced  by  the  com  belt  states  of 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Iowa,  the  tall  corn 
state,  came  through  with  only  one  p>er  cent 
of  the  total  white  corn.  Millers  would  like 
to  see  more  of  the  nation’s  white  com 
come  from  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt  be¬ 
cause  it  is  closer  to  the  processors  and 
would  cut  freight  costs.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  corn  belt  states  led  the  country  in  white 
corn  produced.  Then  livestock  growers  cut 
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ON  LARGE  cash  grain  farms  the  premium  for  white  corn  is  a  major  item  on  the 
farm  records.  For  smaller  acreages  the  margin  of  profit  over  yellow  corn  is  often  too 
small  to  warrant  the  segregation  and  extra  marketing  care  that  the  white  demands. 


out  the  white  and  planted  yellow  and 
the  bulk  of  production  shifted  to  the  South 
where  white  com  is  still  used  for  more 
table  dishes  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

Farmers  in  the  very  northern  part  of 
the  com  belt  have  trouble  finding  white 
com  hybrids  suitable  for  their  localities. 
Com  breeders  are  busy  developing  varie¬ 
ties  of  earlier  maturity,  however,  the  same 
as  they  did  for  yellow  corn.  There  are 
now  good  white  hybrids  for  most  of  the 
com  belt.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until 
everN’  section  will  have  a  suitable  white 
seed.  Farmers  who  can  isolate  it  from  yel¬ 
low  com  can  make  it  a  profitable  cash  crop. 
Those  who  grow  corn  for  feed  should  stick 
to  vellow. 


How  To  (iet  The  Seed 

The  best  way  to  choose  the  correct 
white  hybrid  for  your  farm  is  to  contact 
the  county  agent,  the  local  seed  dealer,  or 
your  state  experiment  station. 

White  hybrid  seed  is  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  yellow.  Throughout  the 
country  this  difference  will  probably  aver¬ 
age  close  to  a  dollar  a  bushel  more  for  the 
white.  In  some  sections  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence,  while  in  others  it  may  go  as  high  as 
two  dollars.  G.  H.  Dungan.  Professor  of 
Crop  Production,  University  of  Illinois, 
says,  “Because  of  the  necessity  of  extra 
work  and  pains  to  maintain  purity  in  the 
production  of  white  hybrid  seed,  growers 
usually  charge  a  little  more  for  white  than 
for  yellow  seed  corn.  The  larger  price  does 


not  amount  to  much  on  an  acre  basis, 
however.’’ 

.\}s  Feeil 

If  the  outlook  for  white  corn  on  the 
cash  grain  market  is  good  at  planting  time 
but  for  some  reason  the  picture  changes 
by  harvest-time,  the  crop  is  still  not  a  total 
loss.  If  the  premium  should  disappear  or 
the  corn  be  too  high  in  moisture  content, 
it  can  still  he  fed  to  the  stock.  White  corn 
is  a  poor  livestock  feed  compared  to  yel¬ 
low',  but  white  can  still  be  used  in  the 
right  combination  with  other  feeds.  Well- 
cured  hay  can  supply  the  necessary  vita¬ 
mins.  While  yellow  corn  has  greater 
Vitamin  A  content  than  white,  it  still  con¬ 
tains  only  one-tenth  the  V’itamin  .\  of  a 
well-cured  hay. 

Tests  by  F.  B.  Morrison  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  that  pigs  not  on  pasture  lose  that 
healthy  look  when  fed  white  corn  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  farmer  can  supply  the  Vitamin  A  by 
feeding  some  leafy  legume  hay  that  has 
retained  its  green  color. 

White  com  is  a  good  poultry  feed  for 
finishing  off  the  birds  if  you  want  theii 
skins  to  have  a  light  color  rather  than  deep 
yellow  when  sent  to  market. 

Glen  Feddler,  a  southern  Ohio  Dairy 
farmer,  bears  no  love  for  white  corn  as  a 
feed.  “VV'ouldn’t  have  it  on  the  place,”  he 
says,  “if  the'  only  way  I  could  use  it  was 
to  feed  the  stock.  Now  for  silage  that’s  a 
different  story.  Nothing  the  matter  with 
white  corn  for  the  silo.  It  grows  tall  and 
puts  on  big  ears.” 

There’ll  Always  Be  A  White  Corn 

There  are  more  than  500  uses  for  corn 
in  human,  livestock,  and  industrial  foods 
or  products.  Of  these,  white  com  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  about  a  dozen  cases. 

Corn  flakes.  Only  white  corn  grits  can  be 
satisfactorily  rolled,  flavored,  and  toasted 
into  .America’s  popular  breakfast  food. 
Flakes  made  from  yellow  corn  may  be¬ 
come  rancid  in  storage  and  all  the  cream 
and  sugar  on  the  breakfast  table  won’t 
hide  their  strong  flavor. 

Hominy  grits.  Hominy  is  the  starch  of  the 
South  where  it  is  often  used  in  place  of 
potatoes.  Millers  want  hominy  corn  that  is 
white  and  has  a  broad,  square  kernel. 
Corebinder.  Foundries  utilize  tons  of  white 
corn  as  corebinder.  It  also  serves  in  the 
facing  mixtures  of  all  castings. 

Baby  foods.  White  corn  is  included  in  the 
nation’s  infant  diets  as  white  corn  flour 
and  fine  white  corn  meal. 

Soap  makers.  Powdered  industrial  hand 
soaps  include  corn  cones  because  they  are 
non-irritating  abrasives. 

Hominy  feed.  This  popular  livestock  feed 
is  a  by-product  of  the  white  corn  milling 
industry. 

Bakers.  White  com  cones  are  dusted  on 
hearth  bread,  rolls,  and  other  pastries  be¬ 
fore  they  leave  the  bakeries  for  dinner 
tables. 

W allboard  gypsum.  White  com  paste,  be- 
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“YELLER  CORN  bread  ain't  fit  for  eatin  .  ’  This  old  couple  place  the  white  seed  in 
their  Arkansas  land  each  summer  and  hope  for  enough  corn  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  They  probably  don’t  realize  that  white  corn  brings  a  premium,  but 
they  do  know  that  it  makes  better  homing  grits.  The  mule  is  not  so  particular. 


cause  it  lacks  color,  is  an  ingredient  of 
gypsum  board,  wallboard,  and  as  the  ad¬ 
hesive  paste  for  wall  papers. 

Sausage  binder.  When  white  corn  pro¬ 
ducts  are  used  in  manufacturing  casings 
for  meat  loaves  and  sausages  they  absorb 
fats  and  moisture,  hold  flavor,  and  reduce 
crumbling. 

Explosives.  High  grade  blasting  dynamites 
and  some  special  explosives  contain  corn 
flakes,  flour,  and  paste. 

Pancake  flour.  White  corn  flour  and  meal 
finds  its  way  into  most  of  the  popular 
brands  of  flapjack  flour. 

Brewing.  Brewers  want  white  corn  rather 
than  yellow  when  they  start  a  new  batch 
of  beer. 

Corn  meal.  In  the  South  where  corn  bread 
has  its  greatest  popularity,  yellow  corn 
meal  is  considered  hardly  worth  mixing. 
This  is  a  preference  determined,  however, 
by  birthplace  as  much  as  taste. 

If  corn  millers  are  to  stay  in  business, 
they  must  secure  adequate  stock  of  white 
corn  every  year.  They  are  the  force  behind 
the  effort  to  pay  premium  prices  and  to 
check  its  downward  trend  on  American 
farms. 

Marketing  White  Corn 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  most 
of  the  corn  grown  is  white  varieties,  farm¬ 
ers  have  no  trouble  marketing  their  pro¬ 
duct.  In  major  yellow  com  sections,  how¬ 


ever,  where  a  farmer  comes  up  with  half 
a  carload  of  white,  and  his  is  the  only 
white  com  sent  to  the  local  elevator,  he 
may  wish  that  he  had  planted  yellow. 

The  Faults 

Elevator  operators  dislike  to  accept 
white  corn  in  less  than  carload  lots,  for  It 
must  be  kept  separate  in  the  bins,  handled 
separately  and  shipped  unmixed  with  ears 
of  yellow.  If  a  farmer  in  a  locality  which 
grows  but  little  white  com  decides  to  plant 
some  and  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
selling  price,  it  might  be  wise  for  him  to 
first  seek  out  the  local  elevator  operator 
and  ask  if  the  corn  will  be  accepted.  If 
one  farmer  cannot  grow  enough  white 
corn  to  find  a  ready  sale  for  it,  he  might 
meet  with  neighboring  farmers  and  to¬ 
gether  they  can  plan  to  grow  enough 
white  com  to  demand  a  market.  Generally 
speaking  there  is  little  difficulty  in  market¬ 
ing  white  com.  It  is  the  isolated  cases  where 
the  farmer  has  trouble  selling  his  harvest 
that  tends  to  sour  him  on  the  crop.  Isolated 
growers  can,  however,  often  afford  o  haul 
their  white  grain  farther  to  an  elevator 
than  they  could  yellow  com  and  still  make 
a  profit  because  of  the  premium. 

Farmers  have  had  good  reasons  to  plant 


yellow  corn  instead  of  white.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  white  hybrids  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  produced  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  farmers’  demands  even  in 
the  major  white  com  sections  of  the 
country.  E.  J.  Kinney,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agronomy  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  says,  “Kentucky  used  to  raise 
far  more  white  com  than  yellow  com. 
There  was  a  great  change  over  to  yellow 
com.  I  suspect  that  75  per  cent  of  the  corn 
now  grown  in  the  state  is  yellow.  Yellow 
hybrids  stood  up  better.” 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  white  hy¬ 
brids  were  developed  later  than  yellow, 
there  is  the  discouraging  fact  that,  in  most 
instances,  white  hybrids  lodge  more  than 
yellow  ones.  Com  breeders  are  solving 
this  problem,  however,  and  promise  white 
hybrids  that  will  stand  up  as  well  as  yellow 
under  every  test.  There  are  already  white 
varieties  that  are  entirely  satisfactory  in 
their  sections  of  the  corn  belt,  both  in 
yield  and  resistence  to  com  borer  and 
disease. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  white  corn 
is  the  tendency  to  mix  with  yellow  in  the 
field.  Mixed  com  will  sell  at  prices  lower 

(Continued  on  page  97) 
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For  Higher  Yields  at  Lower  Cost . . . 

CROP  CONDITION  YOUR  LAND 
with  a  SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLER 


Many  formers  report  increased  yields  of  10%  to  30%  on 
Seaman-filled  land.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
is  possible: 

.  .  .  The  SEAMAN  TIllEI  provides  the  best  type  of  tillage 
to  suit  your  crop  and  soil  conditions:  fine  pulveriiotion, 
coarse  tillage,  or  “in  between.” 

.  .  .  Increases  soil  fertility  by  milling  cover  crops,  manure 
and  commercial  fertiliier  into  the  GitOWING  AREA  of  the 
seedbed. 

.  .  .  Holds  more  moisture  in  the  seedbed,  longer. 

.  .  .  Encournges  the  development  of  nitrogen-producing 
bacteria  through  toil  oerotion. 

.  .  .  Promotes  early  geimination  of  seed  by  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  higher  seedb^  temperatures. 

.  .  .  Eliminates  plant-starving  air  pockets  in  the  seedbed. 
.  .  .  Helps  to  control  weeds,  grubs  and  many  ether  crop 
pests,  including  some  varieties  of  fungus. 

.  .  .  Provides  better  control  of  wind-  and  water-erosion. 
.  .  .  Makes  crops  more  drought-resislant  by  promoting  stur¬ 
dier,  healthier  growth. 

GET  ALL  THE  FACTS! 

Write  for  ''Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers'' 
pomphlet.  It  tells 
you  what  you  want 
to  know  obout  SEA¬ 
MAN  TILLERS.  Full 
range  of  sizes,  from 
3  ft.  to  7  ft.  till¬ 
age  widths,  power 
take-off  or  motor¬ 
ized  (gas  or  diesel- 
powered)  models.  AND  SEE  YOUR  SEAMAN 
TILLER  DEALER  AT  THE  FIRST  OPPORTUNITY. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  Inc. 


350  N.  35th  SI. 
Milwaukee  3,  Wit. 


WOOD  FENCES 


Chestnut  and  Locust 
Post  and  Rail  —  Hurdles 
Snow  and  Silo  Fences 
Rustic  Split  Picket  Types 
Rustic  Furniture 


LINCRAFT,  INC. 

Box  312 

BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  3-0763  Catalog 


BLUEBERRIES 

(Continued  from  page  83) 

loose  fruit  buds,  and  there  are  fewer  fruit 
buds  formed,  all  of  which  cuts  down  the 
crop  the  following  year.  The  farmer  with 
a  sharp  eye  can  tell  when  the  plants  are 
fertilizer  hungry  by  inspecting  the  leaves. 
The  lack  of  nitrogen  gives  the  leaves  a  pale 
yellowish  tinge.  The  proportion  of  short 
branches  also  increases.  These  symptoms 
of  blueberry  sickness  are  not  always  the 
result  of  poor  fertilization ;  they  can  be 
caused  by  unfavorable  soil,  pruning,  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  and  weed  growth. 

.\ftcr  adding  fertilizer  cultivate  shallow¬ 
ly  and  hand  rake  the  soil  close  to  the 
plants.  The  aim  in  fertilizing  blueberries 
is  to  keep  the  plants  growing  vigorously 
during  the  berry  development  and  the 
weeks  following  when  the  new  wood  and 
the  next  year’s  buds  are  forming.  An  un¬ 
fertilized  bush  may  get  off  to  a  good  start 
but  slow  down  in  a  year  or  two  under  the 
multiple  burden  of  growing  blossoms,  leaf 
and  new  wood.  This  bush  will  continue  to 
produce  some  fruit  but  the  growth  of  the 
bush  will  be  stunted  and  the  following 
years  will  bring  only  small  crops  of  fruit. 

The  best  commercial  fertilizer  for  most 
blueberry  land  is  8-8-8.  One  ton  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  is  also  good  can  be  made  by 
mixing  3(X)  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  with 
300  pounds  calcium  nitrate,  650  pounds 
tankage  (7  per  cent  nitrogen),  450  pounds 
rock  phosphate,  and  300  pounds  sulfate  of 
potash.  The  tankage  spreads  the  value  of 
the  nitrogen  over  more  of  the  season. 

Soil,  low  in  humus,  often  needs  peat 
more  than  fertilizer.  On  the  sandy  6elds 
trenching  in  a  bushel  or  more  of  peat  for 
each  plant  often  corrects  the  poor  growth. 
The  county  agricultural  agent  has  the 
answers  to  the  specific  fertilizer  questions 
for  his  county. 

Pruning 

It  costs  from  $100  to  $150  a  year  to 
keep  an  acre  of  blueberries  pruned  prop¬ 
erly  if  the  labor  must  be  hired  for  the 
job.  Pruning  is  important  because  the  ber¬ 
ries  grow  on  the  previous  season’s  wood 
and  some  of  the  old  wood  must  be  cut  out 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  new  vigorous  shoots. 
Cutting  away  the  old  wood  allows  the  bush 
to  produce  bigger  berries. 

Usually  the  plants  need  but  little  prun¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years,  but  after  the  third 
season  pruning  becomes  a  regular  annual 
chore.  The  first  step  in  pruning  is  to  cut 
out  the  branches  that  spread  close  to  the 
ground  leaving  only  the  erect  shoots.  Next, 
if  the  center  of  the  bush  is  dense  it  should 
lie  thinned.  The  third  step  is  to  remove  the 
slender  weak  branches  leaving  good  healthy 
wood,  for  if  the  slender  branches  have  buds 
at  all  they  may  produce  only  small  fruit. 
A  blueberry  bush  that  is  poorly  trimmed 
may  get  so  thick  that  the  picker  has  trouble 
getting  his  hand  through  it  to  reach  the 
berries  that  grow  in  the  center.  Pruning 
may  be  done  any  time  from  early  autumn 
until  growth  starts  again  in  the  spring. 
Some  varieties  grow  heavier  bushes  and 


...If  Pays  to  Raise 

BERKSHIRE^ 

.ff#..BRED  FOR  MEAT..><7 


OUTSTANDING  PACTS 

B«rkshir«t  .  .  .  Corlof  Grand  Champions,  oiohr 
straight  yoors  ot  Chicago. 


Sarkshiras 


hova  won  more  Perk  Corcoss 


Championships,  in  the  post  25  ypors,  thon 
oil  other  breeds  combined.  This  tncludpt 
both  Champion  ond  Reserve  at  the  lost 
two  Internationals. 

^  Derkshiret  hove  19%  more  leon  in  the  loin, 
10.6%  more  meat  in  the  ham,  12.4% 
thinner  covering  of  Fat  over  the  bockt 
according  to  Cornell  University  tests. 

Berkshire  breeding  has  been  domi¬ 
nating  the  Great  Indiono  ton  litter 
contest  and  show. 

^  Berkshires  ore  the  leading  moot  type 
breed.  Give  cheoper  goins  .  .  .  more 
valuable  on  the  market. 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASS’N 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


4^  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Grow  Royal  Squabs  in  only  25  days.  Many 
have  started  successful  businesses  by  fol¬ 
lowing  our  easy  instructions.  Squabs  are 
an  excellent  food  source,  are  always  in 
demand,  and  are  salable  at  top  prices.  For 
complete  details  write: 

RICE  FARM 

301  H.  STREET,  MELROSE  76.  MASS. 


Vaccinate 
Pigs 

Yourself 

AND  K  SURE  YOU  USE 

^Vaccinate  pigs  yourself  and  be  sure 
get  full  dosage  of  fresh  serum 
has  been  produced  and  tested 
under  strict  U.  S.  Ciov’t  Supervision. 

“Farmers  have  VACCINATED 
more  pigs  with  ANCHOR  SERUM 
than  with  any  other  brand.’’ 

If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you— 
wire,  phone  or  mail  direct.  Send 
for  free  copy  “Vaccination  Sim¬ 
plified’’  .  .  .  Tells  all  about  it. 
We  carry  a  complete  veterin¬ 
ary  line  for  the  farmer. 

Anchor  Serum 

Cuiiim"y(«*  Iii^I— ) 

1117  KMtwky  Avt. 

MiMUF«lit  i.  IrS. 


fMttur/nJ 

inifufin 
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ALL  STEEL 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO 

LOUISVILLE  10,  KENTUCKY 


ADVANCES  IN  SILO  DESIGN 


Modern  farming  looks  to  the  C&L-Silver  Shield  ALL  STEEL  Silo  for  the 
advanced  design  features  of  modern  efficiency.  •  Extra  Large  Doors.  •  Extra 
Large  Chute.  •  Easy  to  climb,  easy  to  unload,  easy  to  erect.  •  Complete 
reinforcement.  •  Air-tight,  moisture-proof  walls  and  doors  to  prevent  spoilage 
and  dry-out  losses.  •  Dome  roof,  for  extra  capacity  .and  full  protection. 
*  Lasting  value — rot-proof,  acid-proof,  fire-proof  ALL  STEEL  indestructibility. 


C&L-BUCKEYE  CORN  CRIBS  AND  GRAIN  BINS  are  designed  for 
efficient  storage.  Ventilation  is  right,  doors  are  convenient,  protection 
is  complete.  .  .  .  Best  grade  heavy  gauge  galvanized  steel,  made  in 
accurate-fitting  sections,  easy  to  put  up. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  on  Silos,  Cribs  or  Bins  —  Favorites  Over  30  Years. 
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MAKE  A  TRIP 
BY  AIR 

FREE! 


We'd  like  to  make  this  offer  to  every  farm- 
owner  who  reads  this  magazine.  The  next 
time  you  want  to  make  a  trip  to  the  nearest 
large  city,  will  you  let  us  fly  you  there  in 
the  1948  Ryan  absolutely  FREE? 

No,  we’re  not  crazy.  We  just  think  that 
an  actual  trip  is  the  best  way  to  prove  the 
amazing  speed,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  the  all-metal,  4-place  Ryan  Saiion.  In 
this  way,  without  taking  a  minute  of  your 
time  from  your  work,  we  can  best  demon¬ 
strate  the  many  advantages  this  practical 
plane  can  give  you. 

All  we  ask  in  return  is  a  few  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  the  flight  to  explain  to  you  how  the 
150  mph  Sai  ion  costs  no  more  than  a  car 
to  drive,  and  how  farmers  and  ranchers 
everywhere  are  finding  that  this  rugged, 
safe,  easy-to-fly  plane  is  a  money-making 
piece  of  farm  equipment. 

You  are,  of  course,  under  no  obligation 
to  us.  If  you’re  interested  in  either  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  or  other  type  of  demonstration, 
drop  us  a  note,  and  we'll  have  our  nearest 
dealer  get  in  touch  with  you. 


RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  COMPANY 
1604  Lindbergh  Field,  Son  Diego  12,  Calif. 


Raise  TURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAYl 

Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  how  to 
make  up  to  $3,000  in  your 
own  backyard.  Address : 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 
D«pt.  145  CclmnlNM,  Kant** 


WYANT 


Kt 


Writ*  today  for  our  now 
spring  folder — shows  many 
of  our  famous  Wyant  Rotas 

in  full  natural  color — gives  important  cultural  instructions 
for  success  with  roses.  Get  acquainted  with 


WYANT'S  "SPECIAL  DOZEN" 

at  a  special  price.  All  Wyant  Rotes  are  *f  highest 
quality— all  are  thiwe-year.  fleld-grewn,  budded  ret**. 
“Never  taw  such  root  systems  —  no  wonder  yeur  reeat 
thrive,”  writes  a  new  customer.  We've  specialized  in 
Rotes  for  years  —  in  this  hardy,  sever*  Northern  Ohio 
climate.  Writ*  far  FREE  color  folder  today.  Try  *n* 
of  our  “get  acquainbtd”  effort  —  you  will  be  amazed 
and  satisfied.  Write  today. 


MELVIN  lAIVAMT  ROSE 

E.  WW  I  M  n  I  SPECIALIST 

Box  Q,  Mentor,  Ohio 


require  more  thinning  than  others.  Stan-  I 
ley,  Concord  and  Rubel  require  but  little 
pruning  while  Cabot  and  Pioneer  should  | 
be  cut  back  to  about  three  fruit  buds  per 
shoot.  “Each  of  those  fruit  buds,”  re¬ 
marked  Spelman  as  he  pulled  a  high  Ran-  ! 
cocas  shoot  down  for  inspection,  “mean  I 
about  15  berries  next  summer.  Now  on 
this  twig  there  are  1 3  buds,  that  means  1 95  j 
berries.  Next  year’s  going  to  be  a  good 
year  all  right.” 

Harvest 

When  the  blueberries  start  to  ripen  the 
grower  is  in  for  his  busiest  season.  He  has  j 
to  supervise  the  picking,  grading  and  pack-  1 
ing,  see  that  his  pickers  are  cared  for  and 
his  berries  shipped  at  the  right  time. 

To  Spelman’s  farm  come  migrant  work-  ' 
ers  from  the  southern  part  of  the  country  1 
and  from  Mexico.  He  has  some  cabins 
built  for  them  and  expects  to  build  better 
ones  for  admittedly  those  he  has  are  not 
midget  palaces.  His  crop  starts  to  come  • 
on  the  first  part  of  July  and  lasts  for  two  ' 
months.  The  pickers  pick  directly  into  pint 
baskets  that  they  carry  in  trays.  A  good  ' 
picker  can  harvest  close  to  a  hundred 
pints  a  day,  and  everyone  in  the  migrant 
families  works  in  the  fields  to  add  to  the 
family  income. 

Most  growers  have  several  packing  ] 
houses  scattered  around  their  farms.  The 
pickers  take  their  berries  to  these  houses, 
get  credit  for  them,  reload  their  trays  and  | 
head  back  to  the  row  on  which  they  are 
working.  Spelman,  however,  has  four 
decked  trailers  circulating  around  the  field. 
The  pickers  set  their  full  trays  on  the  j 
trailers.  When  a  trailer  is  full  it  goes  to 
the  central  packing  house.  Spelman  got 
this  idea  from  New  Jersey  where  he  saw  ! 
it  in  use.  He  is  the  only  Michigan  farmer  ' 
who  employs  trailers  and  he  is  sold  on  the 
plan.  ’‘Guess  none  of  my  neighbors  think 
much  of  it  though,”  he  grins.  “Not  one  of  j 
them  has  copied  it  yet.”  i 

Once  in  the  packing  house  the  pint  bas-  | 
kets  of  berries  are  rounded  out  with  as  j 
many  berries  as  they  will  hold  and  the  top 
is  covered  with  a  square  of  cellophane  held  i 
down  by  a  rubber  band.  Packers  work  i 
piece  work  and  usually  get  a  half  cent  a 
pint  for  capping  the  baskets.  Berries  for 
canneries  are  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  and 
for  the  quick  freeze  industry  are  packed  in 
large  cans. 

Wild  blueberries,  especially  the  low 
bush  varieties,  are  harvested  with  a  scoop 
that  has  teeth  along  the  front  edge.  The 
berries  are  then  passed  over  a  belt  while  a 
fan  cleans  them.  They  roll  off  the  edge 
into  the  pint  baskets  ready  for  capping 
and  shipment  by  truck  or  rail  to  markets. 
Blueberries  are  a  perishable  fruit  that 
should  get  a  trip  to  market  soon  after  they 
are  picked. 

They  are  graded  by  eye  as  they  are 
packed.  This  is  the  universal  method  but 
admittedly  not  too  reliable.  When  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  grade  of  a  box  of 
berries  the  packer  fills  a  measuring  cup 
and  counts  the  berries.  The  number  of  ber¬ 
ries  a  cup  will  hold  tells  him  the  grade. 


Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 
are  using  over  ten 
billion  pounds  of  cream 
and  milk  to  produce 
close  to  a  billion 
gallons  of  Ice  Cream 
annually.  That  kind 
of  demand  is  market 
enough  for  mine. 

It's  good  business! 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ICE  CREAM  MANUFACTURERS 


•  AMR  ffUILOIMG  .  WASWIWOTOW  O.  C. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  ph"*- 
orchards,  pou 
livestock.  1 
and  whitewa 
buildings  better, 
faster*  easier. 

Solution  can't 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Far> 
agon  ^ra>'er8. 
write  direct  for 
ten  •  day  trial 
with  mcxiey-back  guarantee.  Air  Oau^  $2«AO  axtra* 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AYE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Mows  and  Trims  Lawas 


Sava  Tima 
and  Labor  with  a 

MontaMower 


New  mo<lel.  New  tjri>r  mvtal  handle  ba.s 
special  device  to  adjust  cutting  heiiihl.  Drive  shaft  nou 
mounted  on  free  rolllnx,  factory  lubricated,  sealed  ball 
bearings.  No  tired  barks  or  aching  arms.  Ibo.  lire 
precision  made  mechanism  that  first  gathers,  then  cuts 
smoothly  a  clean  16"  swath  through  grass,  dandelions, 
spike  grass,  lawn  weerls.  N'o  noise  or  clatter.  As  modern 
and  efficient  a.s  your  electric  razor,  ruts  right  up  to  walls, 
feni'es.  trees  or  posts;  leaves  no  fringes  to  be  trimmed 
by  hand.  Cutters  self-sharpening.  Kuilt  to  last  many 
years.  Many  thousands  In  use.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
for  26  years.  Costs  little.  Write  at  once  for  trial  on 
your  own  lawn  "approval  offer.”  guarantee  information 
and  literature. 

MontaMower  oistriiutinq  co. 

1401  KffffUr  Bldg.,  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICH. 
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Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  invent  a  mechanical 
grader  to  speed  up  the  job  and  do  it  more  reliably.  Spelman 
spent  all  of  last  winter  constructing  one  that  he  thinks  will  work. 
He  w'as  telling  Harrv’  Wakeman  about  the  embrv’o  machine. 
After  a  full  explanation  of  the  principles  involved  he  said.  “Don’t 
see  why  it  wouldn’t  work.” 

Wakeman  was  dubious.  “It’ll  probably  work  all  right  but  1 
wonder  if  it  will  be  economically  worthwhile.  You’ll  get  little 
more  for  your  berries  and  it’ll  cost  more  to  grade  them.  It  just 
makes  things  more  complicated,”  he  said,  “but  I  suppose  it  will 
work.” 

“Sure,  it’ll  work,  Harry,”  Spelman  said.  “.\nd  if  it  docs  I’ll 
come  over  and  sell  you  one,  for  I’m  going  to  have  it  patented. 
And  if  it  doesn’t  work  maybe  I’ll  come  over  and  borrow  some 
money  from  you.”  The  problem  in  a  mechanical  grader  is  to  get 
one  that  won’t  roll  the  berries  and  rub  off  the  pale  dust  that 
gives  them  their  color. 


Pests  of  Blueberries 

Insects  that  feast  on  blueberry  bushes  are  usually  the  same 
kind  that  attack  other  common  shrubs  in  the  community.  Rose 
bug,  Japanese  beetle,  Putnam  scale,  fall  web  worm  and  tent 
caterpillar  will  work  on  the  bush  if  they  get  the  chance.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  blueberry  fruit  flv  and  the  cranberry 
fruit  worm  also  become  a  nuisance.  Control  measures  for  these 
pests  vary  with  the  insect  and  the  location.  The  county  agent 
will  have  the  information  a  grower  needs  for  his  section  of  the 
country. 

Birds  feed  on  blueberries  and  often  make  pests  of  themselves 
when  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  large  commercial  blueberry  growers  are  using  airplanes 
now  to  dust  their  bushes.  In  Michigan,  and  other  major  blue¬ 
berry  sections,  the  blueberry  associations  arrange  for  dusting,  tell 
the  farmer  when  his  fields  will  be  covered  and  hire  planes  to  do 
the  job.  This  service  usually  costs  about  $1.25  an  acre  for  the 
plane  and  pilot  plus  the  cost  of  materials.  Spelman  is  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  air  dusting  that  has  been  done  on  his  fields. 
“This  year,”  he  said,  “they  came  a  little  late  for  some  of  us,  but 
last  year  they  put  the  dust  where  it  belonged  and  at  the  right 
time.” 


To  Market 

Growers  who  have  small  plots  of  blueberries  in  areas  where 
blueberries  are  not  a  major  crop  usually  sell  their  crop  through 
local  stores  or  along  the  road  at  the  farm  stand.  One  Massa¬ 
chusetts  grower  received  $1.25  a  quart  for  some  early  ones  at  his 
roadside  stand  last  year  and  many  average  90  cents  a  quart  when 
they  sell  directly  to  consumers.  Such  prices,  however,  are  higher 
than  most  growers  ever  realize.  The  growers  harvesting  several 
acres  usually  market  their  crops  through  a  cooperative  association. 
The  Blueberry  Cooperative  Association,  New  Lisbon,  New  Jersey, 
including  in  its  membership  a  majority  of  the  growers  in  New 
Jersey,  Michigan  and  North  Carolina,  handled  600,000  crates 
of  berries  last  summer.  These  berries  are  packed  and  sold  under 
the  trade  name  of  Tru-Blue-Berries  in  three  grades  according  to 
size.  The  grades  for  Michigan  are  Superior,  Golden  Moon  and 
Columbia.  For  New  Jersey,  they  are  Harvest  Moon  and  Pine 
Tree.  Berries  below  Tru-Blue  grades  are  sold  under  Lake  State 
Brand  in  Michigan  and  under  Green  Leaf  Brand  in  New  Jersey. 
Growers  who  belong  to  the  Blueberry  Cooperative  must  market 
their  crop  through  the  cooperative  which  distributes  the  crop 
over  a  large  area  and  tries  not  to  flood  one  city  with  the  fruit. 

The  three  major  outlets  for  blueberries  are  packed  berries  for 
commission  houses,  canners  and  frozen  food  packers.  When  one  is 
overstocked  on  fruit,  another  can  usually  make  use  of  the  excess, 
thus  helping  the  growers  avoid  a  surplus. 

There  is  no  standard  price  on  fresh  blueberries  as  there  is  on 
grains.  The  price  varies  from  week  to  week  and  city  to  city.  Many 
of  the  Michigan  berries  went  for  26  to  30  cents  a  pint  wholesale 
last  summer  and  the  growers  consider  this  a  fair  price.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  ship  berries  on  consignment  and  the  growers  get  their 
checks  after  the  berries  are  sold. 


OKHCIM 


PORTABLE 


MAKE 


AIR 

POWER 


YOUR 


FAITHFUL 


SERVANT! 


rl/a  CO/HP/IE550X5 


FOR  SPRAYING 

Sprays  paint,  insecticides,  an¬ 
imal  sprays,  rust  preventives. 


FOR  GREASING 

Greases  cars,  tractors,  imple¬ 
ments— faster.  better,  easier. 


FOR  INFLATING  TIRES 

Saves  difficult  hand  pumpinft, 
or  driving  to  distant  service 
station  for  air  power. 


Here  is  a  package  of  harnessed  power 
that  is  a  wonderful  help  around  the  farm. 
This  Tokheim  Air  Compressor  inflates 
tires;  sprays  paint,  DDT  or  other  liquids; 
greases  cars,  tractors,  and  machinery; 
cleans  and  dusts.  It  performs  so  many 
jobs  so  much  faster  and  easier  that  once 
tried  you  will  never  be  without  it. 

Easily  Movad 

Compact.  Light  in  weight.  Easily  moved 
about.  Plugs  into  any  1 10  volt  AC  out¬ 
let.  Standard  equipment  includes  15  feet 
of  electric  cord  with  plug  and  switch, 
and  20  feet  of  *4'  braid  covered  air  hose 
with  connections. 


Gotolin*  Modals  AvoilobU 

Tokheim  Compressors  are  built  for  rug¬ 
ged  service.  Price  is  moderate.  Direct 
drive  gasoline  powered  models  avail¬ 
able.  See  your  implement  dealer,  or  send 
coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Gonaral  Predweta  Division 
TOKHEIM  Oil  TANK  AND  PUMP  CO. 

Fort  Woyno,  Ind. 


FOR  DUSTING 

Cleans  radiators.  Removes 
moisture,  dust,  and  dirt  from 
motors  and  equipment. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


I  Tahhoim  Oil  Tanh  and  Pump  Co. 

I  1S3t  Wabash  A  VO.,  Fort  Wayno  1,  Ind. 

I  Plaata  sand  litaraturo  describing  your  line  of  oloctric 
•  and  gosolina  poworod  oir  compressors  for  forms. 


I  Nome—  _ _ _  I 

j  Street _  _ _  _  .  j 

I  City _  _  _  Stote _ I 

L. J 
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ceding 

costs  up  to  40% 


Brat  high  overhead  expenses  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  own  Com,  Wheat,  Oats  and 
tlay  with  BELL'S  New  Modern  Ham¬ 
mer-Mill.  Remember,  it's  the  money 
you  S.W'E  in  Production  costs  that 
determine  the  Profit  you  make. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY 

NCfO  GROUND  FEED  THE  rEA*  'ROUND 


mpCRN 

ImtLL  A 


THE  C.S.BELL  CO.  Mfrs. 

Dept  F  -  HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


CORH  SHCLLCRS 


Learn  how  easy  ii 
i%  to  own  one  of 
chete  |>rofitable 
MHls(ma4Setn  two 
•  Ue»)  and  start 
increasing  your 
Profits  immediate' 
ly.  Send  postal  to* 
day  for  full  infor* 
mation,  address-* 


lbs.  of  properly  ground  Feed  often  produces  as  much  meat  or  milk 
as  125#  ibs.  of  unground  feed,  and  >*ou  can  save  on  grinding  costs,  too! 
Doyle  .\lllaon.  Hog  Breeder,  reports  cash  savings  of  S122.Sg  in  a#  days. 
R.  W.  MacGregor  saves  $18. 5g  In  grinding  cost  on  ten  tons  of  com  and 
barley.  You  can  grind  your  own  feed  for  as  little  as  of  a  cent  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  a 


MORE  INCOME,  LESS  WORK 
with  RUNNING  WATER 


Plenty  of  water  available  to  livestock  and 
poultry  increases  production,  makes  big 
savings  in  time  and  labor.  Get  a  depend¬ 
able  Myers  Water  System  with  ample 
capacity  for  all  farm  and  home  needs. 
Complete  line  of  Ejecto  and  Plunger 
Types,  simple  in  design,  precision  built 
to  serve  you  better,  longer,  at  least  ex¬ 
pense.  Complete,  expert  service 
from  your  Myers  dealer. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  A  RRO.  CO. 

Dept.  IC-93,  Ashlond,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  on  item,  checked  below, 
n  Water  Systems  ^  Power  Sprayers 

M  Power  Pumps  M  Hand  Sprayers 

□  Hand  Pumps  □  Hoy  Unloading  Tools 

NAME _ _ 


TOWN _ STATE 

COUNTY _ R.F.D _ 


The  cost  of  starting  an  acre  of  blueber¬ 
ries  is  high.  The  plants  will  cost  close  to 
$300  if  two-year-old  stock  is  purchased. 
Add  to  this  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land, 
the  cost  of  fertilizer  for  the  first  year  and 
the  price  of  any  peat  that  the  soil  needs. 

Once  the  crop  is  in  full  production,  an 
acre  of  berries,  at  present  prices,  should 
bring  in  $1,500  a  year.  This  is  not  all 
profit.  If  you  belong  to  a  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  most  successful  growers  do,  you 
will  have  to  contribute  lO^'c  for  selling. 
Transportation  may  cost  15  cents  a  case. 
Picking  will  cost  90  cents  a  case,  packing 
10  cents,  and  the  cases  and  baskets  will 
likely  come  to  another  40  cents.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  with  differences  in  both  prices  and 
cost  of  production. 

Other  annual  costs  that  must  be  sub¬ 
tracted  to  get  the  year’s  profits  are  fertili¬ 
zation,  pruning  and  dusting  or  spraying, 
and  addition  of  peat  or  other  soil  treat¬ 
ments.  The  high  cost  of  establishing  a 
planting  is  one  of  the  major  arguments 
against  growing  them. 

Not  all  blueberries  are  grown  in  the 
large  commercial  plantations.  A  few  blue- 
lx?rries  around  the  home  place  have  sup¬ 
plied  fruit  for  delicious  pies  and  muffins 
for  decades  and  it  is  through  these  small 
plantations  that  the  blueberry  still  main¬ 
tains  much  of  its  popularity.  A  half  dozen 
bushes  along  a  back  fence  where  the  soil 
and  moisture  are  suitable  can  supply  the 
family  with  fruit  that  comes  on  year  after 
year.  If  you  have  no  land  suitable  for  big 
blueberry  plantations,  but  would  still  like 
a  few  plants  for  the  home  place  they  will 
grow  if  the  land  is  made  suitable  with  acid 
mulches,  fertilizer  and  watering. 

Charles  Falconer  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  makes  his  18  blueberry  plants 
serve  a  dual  purpose.  He  sells  the  yearly 
crop  to  neighbors,  and  throughout  the 
year  the  bushes  are  a  hedge  that  add 
beauty  to  the  place.  Falconer  calls  this  his 
“Scotch  hedge.”  It  gets  an  annual  mulch 
of  sawdust  and  oak  leaf  humus. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  blue¬ 
berry  business  has  attracted  new  growers 
wherever  the  berry  can  do  well.  “There’s 
going  to  be  too  many  of  them,”  says  Spel- 
man.  “Everyone  is  getting  in  and  I  can’t  see 
what  we’re  going  to  do  with  all  the  berries. 
Guess  we’ll  have  to  rely  on  growing  the 
new  fancy  varieties  that  bring  the  high 
prices.  Yes,  it’s  going  to  be  overdone  but 
what  good  thing  isn’t?  Too  many  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  too  many  grocery  stores,  too  many 
churches  and  I  sometimes  think  there  are 
too  many  farmers.  Price  of  blueberries  will 
drop,”  he  continued,  “and  eventually  it 
will  come  to  a  great  extent  to  be  a  canning 
and  quick  freezing  proposition.” 

“As  production  increases  farmers  will 
have  to  build  cabins  for  pickers,”  Spelman 
is  smiling  now  and  obviously  stretching  a 
point,  “and  advertise  in  papers  ‘Six  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Picking  blueberries, 
free  cabin,  free  open  air  movie  every  Fri¬ 
day  night,  free  Lake  Michigan  for  bathing. 


ScientUH  Say,:  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


To  assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  fertility  restoring  power, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedeza,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  all  ather  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
a  few  cents  on  acre  with 


. . . 


Famous  for  convonienco,  oconomy  and  potency,  LEGUME 
AID  is  familiar  to  thousands  of  farmers  as  *’The  inocutonr 
in  the  Corton."  The  unique  inner- 
lined  package  efficiently  delivers- 
the  field  tested,  laboratory  checked 
stroins  of  nodule  forming  bocterio 
that  do  the  work.  Ask  your  seed 
dealer  for  information,  or  write 
direct. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 


BREEDING  CALCULATOR 

Something  new  for  everyone 
interested  in  livestock.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  birth  dotes  eosily 
and  speedily  calculated  in  a 
moment  with  this  new  per¬ 
petual  DIAL  CHART.  Accu¬ 
rate  to  the  day,  including 
calculations  for  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs  and  others.  Also 
complete  gestation  and  incu¬ 
bation  tables  on  bock  of 
chart. 

One  Dollar  Postpaid 

HANDY  CHART  CO.,  406  Greer  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Free:  Mlniiture  pocket  size  breeding  ceiculttor  wiMi 
tbore  order  if  you  mention  Perm  Quarterly.  Also  Imprint 
plan  for  advertiting  your  name  nr  company  If  requeated. 


FRUIT  TREES 


RASPBERRIES 


Pltmters  Gradei  at  Plantere  Pricei.  Peach. 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Prune,  Cherry. 

RED 
BLACK 

SUNRISE  .  LATHAM  •  CUMBERLAND  . 
NEW  LCXIAN  .  INDIAN  SUMMER.  (Red. 
Everbearing).  Send  for  your  FREE  Copy 
of  our  1948  ORCHARD  and  GARDEN 
PLANTING  GUIDE. 

DWARF  APPLE  TREES 

On  Mailing  understock  Red  Delicious,  Jona¬ 
than,  McIntosh,  Staymen,  Winesap,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Wealthy. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

161  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


PHOTO  FINISHING 

PROMPT  SERVICE 
QUALITY  WORK 


We  Specialize  in  Printing  Farm  Photographs 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Mailing  Bags, 
or  Sand  Films  to 

QUEEN  CITY  PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  INC. 

304-8  W.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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free  movable  canopy  to  cover  bushes  so 
you  can  pick  in  the  shade,  free  easy  chairs 
to  rest  in  while  picking.” 

There  is  a  big  market  for  blueberries 
and  farmers  who  have  the  right  land  for 
them  can  establish  a  lifetime  crop  that 
brings  a  large  annual  income  per  acre.  For 
the  home  garden  a  few  blueberry  bushes 
properly  cared  for  can  produce  a  family¬ 
sized  supply  of  delicious  fruit.  Blueberries 
were  here  waiting  for  the  white  man  and 
with  the  usual  American  efficiency  we 
have  increased  their  production  to  make 
them  meet  the  demand. 


WHITE  CORN 
(Continued  from  page  91) 


than  those  paid  for  either  white  or  yellow. 
White  corn  must  be  at  least  98  per  cent 
white  when  sent  to  market.  Yellow  com 
will  pass  if  it  is  95  per  cent  pure.  A  little 
care  in  selecting  the  white  com  fields,  how¬ 
ever,  will  enable  a  farmer  to  produce  pure 
white  corn  with  little  risk  of  mixing. 

\Vhite  com  has  been  the  main  crop  on 
the  George  L.  Davis  farm  along  the  Scioto 
River  in  southern  Ohio  for  the  last  100 
years.  “We  grow  white  here,”  he  said, 
“because  we  get  more  money  for  it.”  He 
harvests  about  50,000  bushels  a  year. 

One  thousand  acres  of  this  3,000-acre 
farm  goes  into  white  com  each  year.  Buy¬ 
ers  from  Kentucky  come  to  the  farm  in 
the  autumn  and  purchase  the  grain.  “We 
never  have  trouble  marketing  our  com,” 
Davis  says.  “The  buyers  always  send  tmcks 
right  to  the  farm  for  it.” 

His  farm  includes  one  92-acre  field, 
called  the  Sycamore  Field,  which  has 
grown  com  every  year  for  the  past  90 
years  without  being  fertilized.  This  is  river 
bottom  land  and  periodic  floods  enrich  it. 

There  has  been  a  hybrid  white  seed 
available  for  this  river  bottom  land  for 
only  two  years.  It  is  still  not  too  plentiful 
and  sells  for  around  two  dollars  more  a 
bushel  than  yellow.  Since  it  became  avail¬ 
able  Davis  has  planted  it  exclusively  be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  yields  it  gives  and 
because  the  stalks  stand  up  in  the  field 
better  than  open  pollinated. 

He  also  manages  a  herd  of  150  dairy 
cows.  Davis,  like  most  farmers,  considers 
white  corn  inferior  to  yellow  for  livestock 
feed.  He  plants  some  yellow  corn  for  feed 
next  to  the  white.  “The  first  few  rows  will 
mix,”  he  says,  “but  rather  than  plant  in 
separate  fields,  we  just  feed  that  along 
with  the  yellow.  We  usually  plant  our 
yellow  corn  on  the  ground  we  want  to  sow 
in  wheat,”  he  adds,  “for  it  matures  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  white,  and 
gives  us  time  to  prepare  the  seedbed  for 
wheat.”  The  future  for  white  corn  looks 
good  to  Davis.  Other  corn  belt  farmers 
are  beginning  to  include  it  in  their  plans 
now  that  the  premium  is  high  and  new 
hybrids  make  it  suitable  for  most  com 
producing  sections  of  the  Midwest. 


for  sale 

1ACRE  plowed  ground 

ONLY 

35r 


Ves  sir!  A  BREADY  ”  - 

GARDEN  TRAC¬ 
TOR  will  plow  an  acre  on  just  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas.  BREADY,  with  complete  line 
of  all-purpose,  year  ’round  implements, 
does  all  the  work  on  small  acreage,  is  a 
profitable  auxiliary  for  larger  farms.  Easy- 
handling,  powerful,  low  in  cost.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  free  folder! 


'•Depending  on  price  of  gas. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


THE  BREADY  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BOX  302  SOION,  OHIO 


STARLINE  —  Ori9in«- 
tors  of  ttio  Popular 
Unit  Arcii  Stall 


!4l 

STARLINE  VENTILA. 
TORS  —  Coma  Raady 
to  Install 

1^ 

StARLINE  HAY  CAR- 
RIER  —  Built  to  maat 
tho  strain  of  modorn 
haying. 


Tired  of  make-shifts  and  substitutions,  more  cmd 

r  *.  _ 

more  farmers  ore  turning  to  STARLINE  for  top 
quality  bam  equipment.  ‘Bam- tested  —  time- 
tested,  STARLINE  Bora  Equipment  answers  these 
quality-minded  farmers'  dememds  for  the  latest 
in  time-saving  and  money-making  bam  equip¬ 
ment  improvements. 

Whether  it's  Dairy  Bom  Equipment  —  Hay  Tools 
—  or  Door  Hemgers  —  look  to  STARLINE,  the 
Leader  since  1883.  Write  ior  book  on  Proved 
Plans  for  Building  Barn  Profits. 


STARLINE,  INC. 

526  Front  St. 

Harvard,  Illinois 

o 

Albany,  New  York 
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Snow  Plowing  ,  ,  , 

and  dozens  of 

Weed  Cutting  other  uses  .  .  . 


Do  your  gardening,  cultivating,  or  snow 
plowing,  yet  odd  to  your  leisure  and  com¬ 
fort.  Save  hours  and  aches  with  the  New 
CHOREMASTER  on  your  garden,  lawn, 
farm  or  suburban  estate.  This  rugged 
tractor  zips  through  tasks  formerly  taking 
hours  of  backbreaking  labor.  The  finest 
value  money  can  buy.  Send  for  attractive 
folder  showing  attachments,  applications, 
and  nearest  dealer's  name. 


Mad*  by  Special  Products  Division 

LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  Co. 


806>2  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


DWaBr  FRUIT  TRUS 


(size-controlled  stock) 

Open  Up  a  Whole  New  World  of  Extra 
FroRts  for  the  Farm  and  New  Interest 
and  Pleasure  for  the  Home  Garden 

Lovely  blossoms  in  Spring  —  delicious  full  size 
fruit  at  2  to  3  years  old.  Dwarfs  grow  6  to  8  ft. 
high  (semi-dwarfs  12  to  15  ft.).  Take  little  space, 
easy  to  care  for.  Selected,  well  rooted  understock. 
APPLES:  Many  varieties;  grafted  on  true  East 
Mailing  roots;  No.  1,  2,  4,  7  and  9  assuring 
the  4warfest  for  gardens,  or  semi-dwarf  for  farm. 
Stock  pedigreed  by  the  Mailing  Station.  ALSO 
PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES,  CHERRIES  .  .  .  ALSO 


ESPALIERS  '  iraineJ  Fruii  Trees 


The  pride  of  all  Garden  Lovers.  Very  Fruitful — 
Decorative  against  wall,  building,  trellis,  along 
drives  or  as  a  screening  hedge.  Many  exquisite 
patterns  and  sizes  to  suit  every  garden  space  and 
American  conditions. 

BEFORE  YOU  ORDER 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

L,eam  all  about  these  early  bearing  size-con¬ 
trolled  trees.  Study  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE: — the  result  of  my 
tpeciolizing  exclusively  20  years  in  this  country 
(my  Swiss  ancestors  100  years)  propagating 
fruit  trees.  It  will  guide  you  in  selecting  trees 
suitable  to  your  needs.  Points  out  the  problems 
in  the  planting  and  culture  of  fru:t  trees. 
Valuable  —  Inlormative  —  Explaining: 

What — When — Where  —  How  to 

Plant,  Prune,  Spray,  and  Care  for 
Dwarf  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees 
Order  the  finest  American  and  European  fruit 
varieties  direct  from  the  grower.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  today  tor  my  lully  illustrated  Catalogue. 
Kindly  mention  D-6 


^  HENRY  LEUTHARDTi 

Pori  Chesfer  •  Neui  Yorki 


King  Street,  Opp.  Comly  Avenue 


CROWS 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

adapt  itself  to  varying  conditions.  As  a 
year  ’round  food,  carrion  also  furnishes 
about  2/2%  of  the  diet,  yet  in  January 
when  food  is  scarce  carrion  accounts  for 
almost  9%  of  the  crow’s  menu.  Much  of 
this  carrion  results  from  highway  deaths 
of  cottontails,  pheasants,  muskrat,  skunks, 
and  dogs.  It  is  a  common  sight  on  a  cold 
winter’s  day  to  see  a  group  of  three  or 
four  crows  gathered  about  some  carcass 
along  the  road.  By  contrast  it  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  a  dead  crow  along  the  high¬ 
way. 

The  complaint  heard  most  frequently 
about  crows  is  that  they  pull  up  and  eat 
newly  sprouted  corn.  This  is  true ;  in 
the  corn  country  during  April  and 
May  corn  constitutes  about  33%  of 
I  their  food.  When  one  considers  that  a 
j  mature  crow  which  weighs  about  one 
I  pound  may  eat  half  its  weight  in  food 
every  day,  the  total  consumption  of 
sprouting  com  by  the  enormous  crow 
population  in  the  Midwest  must  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  best  cure  for  this  is  the  use 
of  deterrents  made  from  coal  tar.  and  sold 
under  a  variety  of  “anti-crow”  names.  The 
treatment  of  grain  with  this  inexpensive 
by-product  of  the  gas  industry  does  in- 
v'olve  considerable  time  during  the  plant¬ 
ing  season  when  hours  are  short  on  the 
farm.  But  it  is  less  time  consuming  than 
trying  to  shoot  or  trap  crows.  Some 
farmers  make  a  practice  of  purposely 
scattering  a  small  amount  of  corn  (not  ex¬ 
pensive  hybrid  seed)  on  their  fields  during 
the  week  or  so  when  sprouting  corn  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  most  damage  from  crows.  This  bait 
seems  to  have  the  desired  effect,  for  the 
birds  show  little  interest  then  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  kernels. 

Just  ten  years  ago  a  careful  survey  of 
!  the  depredations  of  crows  on  the  grain, 

:  sorghums,  and  Indian  com  crops  of  Grady 
County,  Oklahoma,  was  made  by  govern- 
j  mcnt  officials.  In  this  county  of  about  1 100 
1  square  miles  it  was  found  that  the  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  the  entire  county 
'  amounted  to  $18,370.00.  This  is  one  of 
I  the  very  few  instances  in  which  losses  from 
1  crows  has  been  figured  out  on  a  dollar 
basis.  Unfortunately,  no  one  made  a  com¬ 
parable  sur\’ey  in  that  county  to  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  benefits,  if  any,  man 
received  from  crows. 

Aside  from  grains,  other  crops  which 
are  subject  to  damage  include  water¬ 
melons,  peanuts,  oranges,  and  cherries,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  losses  are  insignificant. 
Wild  fruits  and  nuts,  including  bayberries, 
hackberries,  wild  cherries,  and  acorns  com¬ 
prise  about  14%  of  the  adult  crow’s  sus¬ 
tenance. 

For  a  bird  that  is  accused  of  so  many 
vices  the  crow  must  still  be  credited  with 
a  fine  sense  of  originality.  One  bitterly 
cold  January  day  when  the  Ohio  River 
was  chocked  with  ice  floes  I  noticed  a 
number  of  crows  were  having  a  gay  time 


TERRACES 


Require  a  temclng  toot!  Save  tlme» 
labor,  OBoney  I  Now  the 

NEW  IMPROVED  IDEAL 
For  easiest  operation.  En* 
tirely  by  hand  and  foot  levera. 
Turns  in  small  space 


Model  80 
3  wheels, 
2  rear 
discs 


TERRACERS 

DITCHERS 

GRADERS 


(2  rear 
drum  discs  I 
A  record 
maker  I 


Newest  Improvements  !  Build  perfect  terrsees — cut  and 
clean  ditches,  irrigation  i.r  uralnage — build  rice  levees — 
grade  roads — level  land.  .At  lowest  cost  ! 

Write  for  descriptive  folders. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  FQ  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


OScial  Organ  of  the 
Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


A  monthly  review  .of  Canadian  Jerseys 
"THE  WORLD'S  BEST" 

Write  for  sample  copies  to 
CANADIAN  JERSEY  BREEDER 
Box  1S3,  Ste,  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec 


and  show. room  winnings.  line-bred  since  18S7. 
Breeding  stock,  selected  for  your  particular  needs.  Day 
old  chicks  that  will  live,  grew  and  poy  you  a  real  profit 
this  year.  Hatching  eggs  of  high  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability.  Send  for  free  circulctr.  Mess.  (U.S.)  Pullerum 
Clean  and  Approved. 

HAROLD  TOMPKINS  Box  F,  Concord,  Mass. 


“MAPLE  SYRUP” 

1948  CROP  —  Diroct  from  sugar  comp  to  you. 

BUY  THE  ECONOMICAL  WAY 
GRADE  “A”  ADIRONDACK  FANCY 

ONE  QUART  — $2.25 
Dtllvargd  —  Eail  of  th#  Mississippi 
OTHER  PACKAGES  TOO 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


NO  MATTER 
WHERE  YOU  GET 

XM  HOME  WATER 


—  well,  stream  or  IsJce  — 
it  can  be  made  clear  and  soft 


easily  and  at  little  cost.  This 
free  booklet  escplains  how.  Write 
for  it  today. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Ovhkcsh,  Wi,ccrsiii 
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Write  for  Information  On 
seys  —  The  Profit  Plus  Breed 


KlUU  rafters 

for  Every  Type  of  form  BoiW/ng 


Most  prepotent  for  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  butterfat. 

Most  uniform  for  excellence  of  type. 

Selective  Registered  and  Star  Pedi¬ 
greed  bulls  guaranteeing  an  ancestry 
backed  by  production. 

Production  Testing  and  Type  Classifi¬ 
cation  Programs  insuring  genetically 
sound  breed  improvement. 


THE  CROW’S  eating  habits  throughout  the  year  as  recorded  by  the  U.  S, 
Wildlife  Service  from  examination  of  thousands  of  crov/’s  stomachs 


riding  down  stream  on  ice  pans.  A  bird 
would  alight  on  a  chunk  of  ice,  drift 
downstream  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  then  fly 
back  upstream  to  repeat  the  performance. 
While  riding,  some  of  the  characters 
would  walk  back  and  forth  on  their  icy 
rafts  like  a  nervous  admiral  pacing  the 
bridge  of  his  flagship.  On  one  such  jour¬ 
ney  a  gull  and  a  crow  were  fellow  officers 
and  they  divided  their  lookout  duties. 

Crows,  except  during  the  nesting  season. 


are  gregarious.  .After  the  young  ones  are 
all  out  of  the  nest,  flocks  ranging  from 
half  a  dozen  to  more  than  a  thousand 
may  be  seen  in  fall  and  winter  at  some 
favorite  feeding,  drinking  or  bathing  site. 
Great  hordes  of  them  are  frequently  noted 
in  a  harvested  corn  and  wheat  field  late 
in  winter,  gleaning  for  waste  grain.  At 
this  same  season  the  birds  gather  into 
tremendous  roosts  which  sometimes  num¬ 
ber  over  100,000  birds. 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CAHLE  CLUB 

DEPARTMENT  248 
COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


#The  Rilco  glued  laminated  rafter  is  the  last  word  in  modern  construction 
for  every  type  of  farm  building.  It’s  a  precision  built  framing  member, 
engineered  and  factory-fabricated,  delivered  ready  for  quick  and  easy 
erection. 

The  Rilco  Rafter  is  a  strong  framing  member,  continuous  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  roof  ridge.  Combining  sidewall  and  roof  framing  eliminates  the 
joint  between  wall  and  roof,  the  weakest  point  of  ordinary  construction. 

Rilco  Rafter  construction  is  modern  in  appearance  and  wind  resistant. 
The  streamlined  Rilco  shape  permits  more  haymow  space  in  barns— open 
post-free  floor  areas  in  utility  buildings— extra  strength  in  all  farm  structures. 

Plan  to  build  with  Rilco, the  modern  way!  See  your  dealer, or  write  to: 


nil  rn  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS, INC. 

H  ISM  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  •  SAINT  PAUL  1,  RIHHU90TA 

foslcrn  Divition:  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA  •  W««f«rn  Division;  SI/THERLIM,  OtBGON 
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MOYEA-HEAD 
With  Five  Star 
GOLDEN 
DREAMER 

Senior  Superior  Sire 
ond  Silver  Medal 
Winner 

PRODUCTION 

21  Daughters  Av.  519  lbs.  fat 
Four  Silver  Medal  Winners 
TYPE 

29  Daughters  Average  86.47*/« 
Whether  you  vrant  a  family  cow  or  a  real 
"blue-blood"  to  odd  to  your  herd,  we  have  a 
herd  full  of  opportunities. 

Speciol  Orders  We  Con  Fill 
(All  Purebred) 

1.  A  topflight  baby  bull  —  up  to  Five  Star 

Pedigrees 

2.  A  Family  Cow  — production  tested 

3.  Brood  Cows  with  high  Register  of  Merit 

Records 

4.  Bred  Heifers  —  real  foundation  stock 

(buy  two  in  one) 

5.  Females  and  unrelated  sire 
Write  us  YOUR  specific  needs. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  work  with  you. 


BENDALE  FARMS 

Herds  have  alv/ays  been  Federally  Accredited 


401  West  Town  St.  Columbus  8,  Ohio 


Real  ‘‘Blue  Ribbon”  Quality! 

1 — First  in  Ohio  1946  “Chicken  of  Tomor¬ 
row"  Contest;  Second  in  1947;  and  in 
the  National  Finals  this  year! 

2  —  High  White  Rock  Hen  Georgia  1946  'a.id 

1947  Contests. 

3  —  Customers  win  “Top"  Pens  at  State  and 

Local  Fairs. 

PROOF  of  leadership  and  low  cost  (because 
we  hatch  over  a  half  million  a  year)  on  re¬ 
quest.  Get  free  circulor  and  price  list  now. 
Write  today  for  Money  Making  Facts. 

T.  .  TOWNSLEY 

Bex  67 IF,  Wilmington,  Ohio 


Wholesale  Control  Measures 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  control  crow 
populations  in  sections  where  pr<x)f  or 
assumption  (which  is  frequently  wrong) 
indicates  that  the  birds  are  doing  damage. 
In  large  scale  control  programs  the  work 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  competent 
agents  lest  more  harm  than  good  be  done. 
Control  measures  include  trapping,  poison¬ 
ing,  and  bombing  of  roosts.  The  latter 
method  is  the  most  spectacular  and  the 
most  efficient.  Sticks  of  dynamite  placed 
in  cans  filled  with  scrap  iron  are  hung  up 
in  the  branches  of  groves  where  crows 
roost.  Late  at  night,  the  dynamite  sticks 
are  exploded  simultaneously  by  an  electric 
charge.  According  to  Dr.  \Valter  P.  Taylor, 
60  such  bombs  were  set  off  in  a  roost  in 
Collingsworth  County,  Texas,  on  the  night 
of  April  7,  1937,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
estimated  that  40,000  crows  had  died  from 
the  blast.  Two  years  later  in  December, 
26,000  were  killed  by  bombing  a  roost 
near  Dempsey,  Oklahoma.  During  1939- 
40  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  bombed  a  number  of  roosts  near 
Rockford,  Illinois,  and  reported  that 
328,000  crows  were  eliminated  in  this 
operation. 

Crow’  hunting  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
has  always  been  a  popular  sport,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  has  had  any  effect  on  the 
overall  populations. 

How  do  the  crow  control  people 
operate?  Can  they  be  employed?  Big 
scale  crow  control  programs  are  carried 
on  by  either  state  or  federal  employees. 
A  letter  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice  or  the  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  will  usually  bring  an  extermination 
crew,  if  one  is  available,  to  an  area  heavily 
infested  and  ravaged  by  crows. 

Some  of  the  crows  that  have  been  killed 
have  been  used  as  food,  and  as  such,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  their  destruction  was 
justified.  Crow’  meat,  unfortunately,  is 
dark  in  color,  and  for  that  reason  most 
people  have  an  aversion  to  it.  Others  are 
prejudiced  because  they  think  a  crow  is 
unclean.  Their  feeding  habits,  compared 
to  those  of  a  bob-white,  or  a  mallard 
or  woodcock — all  highly  prized  game 
birds — are  beyond  reproach  insofar  as 
the  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  meat  is 
concerned.  The  taste  is  good ;  I  speak 
from  e.xperience.  During  the  late  30’s  and 
early  40’s  crow'  meat  was  sold  on  markets 
in  some  of  the  middle  western  cities.  Sales 
were  occasionally  increased  by  selling 
crows  as  “rooks.”  Fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
w’as  about  the  average  price. 

The  inter-relationships  of  animals  in  a 
wildlife  community  are  so  complex  that 
so  far  very  little  is  known  as  to  exactly 
what  extent  one  species  affects  another. 
In  such  a  community  where  man  is  one 
of  the  dominant  factors  it  becomes  even 
more  difficult  to  analyze  the  value  of  any 
given  species.  Thus,  while  crows  might  eat 
many  dollars  worth  of  poultry,  com, 
apples  or  figs,  they  might  also  devour  and 
control  pests  which  w’ould  cause  a  corre- 
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#  Do  you  dare  cake  a  chance,  when 
lightning  burns  more  than  twice  as 
many  farm  buildings  as  any  other 
cause?  What  about  the  people,  the 
prized  animals,  the  precious  feed 
and  machines  in  your  buildings? 

Among  thousands  of  buildings 
fully  protected  by  Security  System, 
not  one  has  ever  been  destroyed  by 
lightning.  Security  System  works  on 
the  principle  of  preventing  \igYitning 
strokes.  It  is  engineered  to  guard 
against  hazards  from  electric  wir¬ 
ing,  water  systems,  air  ducts,  etc. 
With  new  low  points  Security  System 
is  almost  invisible,  yet  permanent¬ 
ly  effective.  All  materials  used  are 
approved  by  Underwriters  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc. 

Get  all  tha  facts  about  modern 
lightninK  protection,  perfected 

kand  proved  by  75  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Learn  how  little  it 
costs  to  free  your  family  from 
fear  of  lightninic.  Write  today  to 
Security  Mfie.  &  Contracting  Co., 
Burlington  5,  Wis. 


SECURITY 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


spending  or  even  greater  loss  to  these 
same  crops.  However,  if  1,000  crows  de¬ 
cide  to  take  the  debit  side  of  their  diet  out 
)>our  com  field,  you  can’t  balance  that  with 
the  fact  that  they  eat  the  other  fellows 
insects. 

Until  sufficient  research  and  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the 
crow’s  entire  range  it  might  be  well  to 
treat  the  species  with  a  little  more  respect 
and  tolerance  than  has  been  extended  to  it 
in  the  past.  From  research  work  already 
done  on  the  food  habits  of  the  species,  the 
j  dietary  habits  of  the  crow  seem  to  be  on 
1  the  credit  side  rather  than  the  debit  side. 


THE  POLLED  BLACKS 
(Continued  from  page  57) 
cattle  will  be  a  statement  about  like  this, 
“they  are  wild  and  hard  to  handle.’’ 
It  is  true  that  an  Angus  cow  with  a 
calf  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  ap¬ 
proach.  Shyness  and  a  protective  in¬ 
stinct  which  causes  an  animal  to  turn 
tail  and  run  is  characteristic  of  most 
animals  without  horns.  A  goat  which  has 
been  the  barnyard  hazard  whenever  a 
person’s  back  was  turned  will  usually 
change  into  a  docile,  shy  animal  when  his 
horns  are  removed.  Angus  owners  say 
that  this  shyness  which  strangers  often 
mistake  for  wildness  is  the  price  you  pay 
for  not  having  horns  to  bother  with. 

The  beef  cattle  men  at  Midwest  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  have  certain  reservations 
about  each  of  the  beef  breeds.  With  the 
Angus  they  are  usually  critical  about  the 
rate  of  gain  that  is  made  on  the  range. 
To  make  this  point  they’ll  say  that  in 
the  range  country  Angus  usually  do 
not  weigh  as  much  at  any  given  age  as 
other  beef  breeds.  In  the  pasture  states 
this  does  not  hold  true.  They  will  say, 
too,  that  they  tend  toward  nervousness, 
and  that  the  handling  methods  should  be 
aimed  to  keep  from  frightening  them. 
L.  Alan  McGregor,  the  manager  of  Ande- 
lot  Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Maryland,  says: 
“There  is  nothing  mean  in  the  average 
Angus  bull’s  nature,  but  he  will  fight  back 
if  you  treat  him  rough.  Continued  rough 
treatment  will  make  any  bull  mean.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  mean  Angus  bull  that  had  de¬ 
cent  treatment.  We  have  our  bulls  so  gentle 
we  can  walk  up  to  them  in  the  pasture  at 
any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,” 
he  continued.  “By  taking  visitors  in  among 
the  herd,  petting  the  herd  bull  and  some  of 
the  cows,  we  quickly  knock  into  a  cocked 
hat  the  idea  that  Angus  cattle  are  wild.” 

A  Texan  who  vouches  for  the  easy 
handling  of  Angus  cattle  on  the  range 
is  Mac  Cauthorn  of  Sonora.  He  runs  a 
cow  herd  of  300  head. 

“I  can  take  one  man  and  round  up 
my  entire  herd  without  loping  a  horse,” 
he  says.  “Or  I  can  climb  into  my  pickup 
truck  with  a  gallon  of  cottonseed  cake 
and  drive  to  my  herd  without  scaring 
them.  They  will  all  gather  around  the 
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THE  COMPLETE  UNE  OP 


There’s  a  CUNNINGHAM  tool  to 
work  for  you  every  month  of  the 
year.  And  every  CUNNINGHAM 
tool  is  built  to  work  more  mouths 
in  the  year. 

CUNNINGHAM  Mowers  and  Gar¬ 
den  Traaors  can  be  equipped  with 
snow  plows  to  keep  them  busy  in 
the  winter.  CUNNINGHAM  Gar¬ 
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of  economical  anachments  to  keep 
them  busy  from  plowing  to  culti¬ 
vation.  CUNNINGHAM  Mowers 
have  the  speed,  stamina  and  capa¬ 
city  to  do  your  own  work  and  pro¬ 
fitable  custom  work  besides. 

Thus,  when  you  invest  in  CUN¬ 
NINGHAM,  you  can  keep  your 
investment  working  and  earning 
for  you  more  months  of  the  year. 
That’s  why  it’s  good  business  to 
invest  in  CUNNINGHAM. 
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pickup  for  the  cake,  making  it  easy  for 
me  to  see  every  animal.” 

The  Marbled  Beefsteak 

The  characteristic  of  well-marbled  beef 
is  bred  in  Angus  and  not  fed  into  them. 
The  result  of  carcass  contests  is  a  further 
reason  why  the  packers,  in  the  purchase  of 
carlots  of  show  cattle  at  the  International, 
often  have  been  willing  to  pay  an  average 
of  $1  per  hundredweight  more  for  Aber- 
deen-Angus  than  for  other  cattle.  The 
average  dressing-out  percentage  for  these 
cattle  has  been  65.17  over  the  period  of 
47  vears  that  the  International  has  been 
held. 

Just  as  people  are  known  by  the  kind  of 
company  they  keep  so  cattle  are  often 
judged  by  the  kind  of  masters  they  select. 
The  breeders’  list  for  .Angus  cattle  con¬ 
tains  names  of  many  men  who  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  building  their  farms 
into  showplaces  for  their  sleek  black  cat¬ 
tle.  .And  these  men  have  reaped  a  good 
harvest  of  publicity.  But  what  about  the 
farmer  breeder?  Can  he  make  money  with 
Angus  cattle?  Do  farmers  want  Angus 
bulls  for  crossbreeding?  Down  in  the  Blue 
Grass  section  of  Kentucky  on  a  hilly  little 
side  road  off  the  Winchester-Richmond 
Pike  “Mister  Jim”  Quisenberry  has  the 
answers. 

A  stocky,  active  Kentuckian  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  breeders  of  fine  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  Winchester  area,  J.  H.  Quis¬ 
enberry,  who  is  in  his  early  sixties,  has  seen 
his  .Angus  make  good  in  shows  all  over  the 
South  and  Midwest.  In  1947  they  went  to 
the  International  for  the  first  time,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  they  had  the  toughest 
competition  the  Angus  classes  have  ever 
seen,  the  Hill  Crest  Angus  came  home 
with  an  assortment  of  ribbons:  a  2nd  in 
the  Summer  Bull  Calf  Class,  a  4th  on  a 
Junior  A’earling  bull,  a  2nd  on  a  Pair  of 
A'^earlings  and  money  winners  in  seven 
other  classes.  One  of  the  bulls  which  was 
shown  was  liked  well  enough  by  Walter 
Swoope  of  Columbia,  Miss.,  for  him  to  pay 
Quisenberry  $3500  for  him. 

These  Angus  are  the  jrroduct  of  a  grass 
farming  program  and  ordinary  farm  han¬ 
dling.  There  are  no  fancy  barns  or  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Quisenberry'  farm.  The  best 
calves  and  bulls  share  a  barn  with  the 
hurley  tobacco  which  hangs  over  their  box 
stalls.  .And  tobacco  barns  arc  not  tight; 
there  arQ  plenty  of  cracks  which  allow  the 
breeze  to  come  through  to  drv  the  leaves. 
The  cow  herd  spends  the  winter  out  in 
pasture;  there  are  movable  shelters  and 
feeders  but  unless  the  weather  is  very 
windy  and  snowy  the  cows  are  out  grazing, 
scattered  to  every  corner  of  the  big  rolling 
fields.  They  arc  roughed  through  the 
winter  on  straw  and  hay  and  arc  given 
just  enough  grain  to  keep  them  thrifty. 
The  cows  with  calves  are  kept  in  another 
pasture,  and  they  are  given  a  little  grain 
(four  or  five  pounds  every  day) . 

Quisenberry  got  started  in  the  regis¬ 
tered  Angus  business  in  1925.  “I  was 
forced  into  it,”  he  recalls.  “The  county 
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maintain  that  correct  pressure. 
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agents  from  the  mountain  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky  came 
down  to  us  and  wanted  registered  Black  Angus  for  breeding  up  the 
scrub  beef  cattle  that  roamed  up  and  down  through  the  laurel  and 
the  red  oaks  of  the  mountain  sides.  I  had  been  raising  some  good 
black  cattle,  but  they  weren’t  registered.  So  I  began  building  a 
registered  herd,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  luck  in  getting  good  stock. 
My  three  boys  were  in  their  teens  then  and  they  got  interested 
in  showing  at  the  fairs  in  Kentucky.  The  big  event  was  the 
Louisville  Fat  Stock  Show  in  November.  The  boys  won  reserve 
championships  for  several  years  and  then  we  got  five  champions 
out  of  seven  years  showing  at  Louisville;  two  my  son  James 
won  and  three  were  won  by  other  boys  with  animals  we  bred. 
The  dam  of  four  of  these  animals  was  our  herd-builder,  ‘Julie 
Girl  4.’  One  of  those  reserve  champions  dressed  70+%,  the 
highest  dressing-out  percentage  recorded  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show 
up  to  that  time  for  beef  cattle.  And  it  hasn’t  been  equalled  since.” 

The  bulk  of  Quisenberry’s  Angus  business  consists  of  selling 
breeding  stock  to  farmers  in  the  South  and  Midwest.  He  hasn’t 
advertised  much,  and  hasn’t  had  to.  Almost  every  day  a  farmer’s 
truck  pulls  up,  out  of  which  emerges  a  farmer  and  a  friend  or 
two  who  have  come  to  ‘‘look  at  the  black  cattle.”  Bulls  and 
heifers  bring  $400  to  $600  as  yearlings.  Some  fine  show  animals 
go  up  to  one  or  two  thousand  dollars.  ‘‘We  like  to  sell  them  as 
yearlings,”  says  Quisenberry,  “before  they  eat  too  much. 

“We  don’t  try  to  have  our  cows  drop  their  calves  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  the  year,”  he  says,  “for  our  buyers  are  as  likely 
to  drive  up  on  New  Year’s  Day  as  they  are  on  the  first  of  June. 
^Ve  like  to  wean  our  calves  about  the  first  of  December,  when 
the  grass  wanes.  After  the  calves  are  weaned,  when  they  weigh 
from  350  to  500  pounds,  we  put  them  in  a  separate  pasture  and 
keep  them  growing.  They  get  our  best  hay  in  their  feeders  and 
they  are  fed  about  1  to  I/2  pounds  of  grain  per  hundred  weight 
a  day.  Our  grain  mLxture  is  home-mixed  and  consists  of  eight 
pounds  com  and  cobmeal,  two  pounds  barley  or  oats,  one  pound 
bran  and  one  pound  soy  or  linseed  meal  with  salt  and  minerals 
added.  We  ordinarily  grow  very  little  com  on  the  place,  unless 
corn  gets  scarce  and  the  price  is  high.  Last  year  we  grew  75 
acres,  this  year  40.  Next  year  we  plan  to  raise  about  75  acres. 
5Vhen  we  want  to  finish  a  bull  or  a  heifer  we  work  them  up  to 
two  pounds  of  grain  per  hundred  weight  a  day.  It’s  no  trouble 
at  all  to  put  2/2  pounds  a  day  on  an  Angus  bull  or  heifer.  We 
have  a  few  fast  gaining  calves,  of  course,  like  one  we  sold  to  a 
4-H  Club  boy  several  years  ago.  The  calf  weighed  250  pounds 
when  he  bought  him  in  January.  He  fed  him  until  the  first  of 
November  and  sold  him  at  1040  pounds,  a  gain  of  790  pounds 
in  a  little  under  ten  months. 

The  Hill  Crest  Farm  handles  200  Angus  over  a  year’s  time. 
Quisenberry  and  his  three  sons  farm  their  own  800-acre  place 
and  rent  about  500  acres  more.  There  are  about  100  cows  in 
the  herd,  100  young  animals  and  50  to  60  Angus  type  feeders 
are  purchased  and  finished  on  grass  for  market  each  year.  There 
are  also  about  400  sheep  which  are  managed  on  the  “Blue  Grass 
Lamb”  cross-breeding  plan.  Southdown  rams  bred  to  western 
Hampshire  type  ewes. 

“The  way  we  make  money  with  our  Angus  cattle.”  says 
Quisenberry,  “is  to  let  them  feed  themselves  on  good  pastures. 
We  haul  out  manure  to  our  pastures,  and  even  though  our  soil 
has  a  limestone  base  we  use  2^2  tons  of  lime  per  acre  every  ten 
years.  Our  pastures  are  practically  all  blue  grass  and  Icspedeza. 

“^Ve’ve  had  other  kinds  of  beef  cattle  but  we  never  found 
any  we  liked  as  well  as  the  Angus.  They  are  healthy;  we’ve 
never  had  any  cancer  eye,  no  trouble  with  pink  eye,  no  bang’s 
disease  and  the  only  mastitis  was  a  case  in  one  old  cow  that  a 
tenant  farmer  was  using  for  a  milk  cow.  He  neglected  to  milk 
her  for  a  day  or  two  and  half  of  her  udder  spoiled. 

“Just  like  any  other  beef  or  milk  breed,”  says  Quisenberrv,  “a 
wild  cow  will  turn  up  once  in  a  while.  There’s  only  one  thing 
to  do  with  her ;  send  her  to  market.  Don’t  use  her  for  breeding. 
Our  bulls  are  gentle  for  they  have  been  treated  kindly.  We  can 
walk  up  to  any  of  them  in  pasture  and  put  a  halter  over  their 
heads  and  lead  them  in.” 


. . .  lASY  to  Operafe,  SAfl  to  Use 


Rotoflo  keeps  your  lawn  velvet  smooth  . . .  trims  close 
to  trees  and  wadis  and  under  shrubbery.  Makes  fast  work  of  trimming 
along  fences  atnd  hedgerows.  Cuts  tall  grass,  weeds  and  brush  quickly, 
easily,  saftly.  For  greater  lawn  headtb,  Rotoflo  mulches  clippings,  saves 
raking . . .  can’t  '‘scalp”  turf,  due  to  its  6-wheel  suspension. 


Superbly  engineered  throughout,  the  Rotoflo  is  stur¬ 
dily  built  for  hard  service  day  in  and  day  out,  all  around  your  farm. 
Weighing  only  55  pounds,  it  is  so  easy  to  handle  that  women  and 
boys  enjoy  using  it  It  cuts  backward  or  forward... ''turns  on  a  dime” 
. . .  operates  dependably  without  mechanical  tinkering.  Quick-starting 
gasoline  engine  develops  3  hp.  Rotoflos  in  industrial  service  have  run 
the  equivalent  of  23  years  of  normal  home  use  — and  are  still  operating! 

i  Saft  rear  design  and  front  guard  protect  feet  of  opera¬ 

tor,  provide  greater  safety  than  any  other  power  mower  at  any  price. 


ROTOFLO  POWER  MOWERS 

Without  obligation  to 
me,  please  send  free 
descriptive  Rotoflo  cat~ 
alog,  and  the  name  of 
my  nearest  dealer. 


Nome. 
Street. 
City — 


Dept.  F,  401  Independence  Ave.,  | 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  g 

_ ■ 

■ 

- ■ 

- State _ M 
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U  ERE  ar«  *wo  •••ders  in  on*  plus  o  toil  pulvnriz^r  — 
*  *  Q  mochinn  that  ut*d  onca  ovar  tha  field  ond  the 
bit  Ivmps  and  hard  clods  are  tone.  The  seed  soved 
per  acre,  the  hard  labor  done  awoy  with,  and  the  time 
saved  all  add  up  to  soon  paying  the  initial  cost  of 
the  Brillion  ‘'SURE  STAND"  Pulverizer  ond  Packer. 
Above  oil,  you  will  have  o  good  cotch  — a  sure  stond. 

Mode  in  thn  *‘two  seeders-in-one"  model  illustrated 
that  seeds  legume  and  brome  at  the  same  time^ond 
a  single  box  model  thot  seeds 
()  /  f  •  .  legume  only.  Both  sturdily  built 

long-life  mochines  — built  for  to¬ 
day’s  high  tractor  speeds. 


today  for  fully 
Illustrated  col¬ 
ored  folder  T-447 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

»ox  448  BRILLION,  WISCONSIN 


JARI 


Weeds,  Brush  &  Grass 
Close  to  Buildings  & 
Under  Trees  &  Fences 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

2934  Piilsbury  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINNESOTA 


HERE’S  a  handy  power  scythe  that  does 
the  work  of  8  men!  Especially  useful  on 
farms,  orchards,  estates,  lake  shore  prop¬ 
erty,  roadsides,  etc.  Trims  close  to  trees 
and  shrubs  without  damaging  bark. 

Safe  and  easy  to  operate  .  .  .  self-pro¬ 
pelled  .  .  .  even  a  child  can  run  it.  Cuts 
on  rough  ground  and  up  slopes  as  steep 
as  40°. 

Built  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet  light  and 
compact  for  speedy  operation.  Cuts  16 
miles  of  fence-rows  or 
4-6  acres  in  8  hours 
on  5  quarts  of  gas! 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER! 


The  People  Back  of  Angus  Cattle 

Back  of  the  expansion  of  the  breed  is 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  ' 
Association  with  headquarters  at  7  Dexter 
Park  Avenue  in  Chicago.  The  national 
group  was  formally  organized  November 
21,  1883,  just  ten  years  after  the  first  four 
Angus  bulls  docked  in  this  country  from 
their  native  Scotland.  The  present  secre¬ 
tary  is  Frank  Richards.  During  1947  a 
total  of  81,992  Angus  were  registered  in 
the  herdbooks  of  the  association  as  com¬ 
pared  with  74,214  in  1946.  Transfers 
totaled  69,574  as  compared  with  65,832 
the  previous  year.  New  breeder-members 
joining  the  national  group  numbered  1668. 

During  the  year  there  were  199  public 
auctions  of  registered  Aberdeen-Angus.  j 
In  these  sales  2360  bulls  sold  for  a  total  ! 
of  $1,389,420  for  an  average  of  $589;  ^ 
10,075  females  sold  for  $5,141,866  or  an 
average  of  $510.  Bulls  and  females 
brought  a  general  average  of  $526  in 
these  public  auctions. 

One  can  almost  see  the  white  beard  of 
the  great  .\ngus  breeder,  William  McCom- 
bie  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  bobbing 
happily  up  and  down  at  the  success  his 
beloved  .Angus  doddies  and  Buchen  hum-  i 
lies  have  made  in  America.  “Dodded” 
and  “humbled”  are  the  old  Scotch  names 
for  “polled.”  It’s  a  blessing  though  that 
his  Scotsman’s  heart  was  spared  the  shock 
of  hearing  of  the  five  figure  prices  that 
many  of  the  fine  animals  have  been  bring¬ 
ing.  It  might  have  been  too  much  for  j 

him !  I 

FISTULAS  ARE  DYNAMITE 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

fence.  .A  saddle  horse  with  a  fistula  is  a 
sorry  sight,  and  a  work  horse  will  usually 
require  a  special  collar  pad. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Guard,  Chairman  of  the  ; 
Department  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  j 
Ohio  State  University,  and  an  outstand-  ‘ 
ing  worker  in  this  field  reports,  “The  radi-  | 
cal  operative  procedure  I  have  followed  for  j 
twenty-fiv'e  years  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Reports  of  owners  show  that  such 
procedure  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  approxi¬ 
mately  88  per  cent  of  cases  operated.” 

The  operation  is  expensive  as  the  veteri¬ 
narian  must  not  only  apply  anesthetic,  do 
the  operation  with  an  assistant,  but  he 
also  should  make  an  almost  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  incisions  on  each  shoulder  to 
see  that  they  are  draining  properly.  They  | 
must  be  kept  open  to  allow  the  infection 
to  drain  out  for  at  least  four  weeks.  That 
means  that,  in  any  case,  the  operation  will  i 
cost  $150  to  $200.  As  we  can  see  from  j 
Dr.  Guard’s  figures  the  chances  are  almost  ! 
nine  to  one  that  the  horse  will  recover,  , 
showing  no  ill  effects  in  gaits,  health  or  I 
disposition.  Nor  will  the  operation  affect 
the  ability  to  produce  offspring.  Blood  tests 
can  be  run  from  time  to  time  after  the 
operation  to  determine  when  the  horse 


Profits  from 
FARMING 


If  you  own  or  operate  a  farm,  or  if 
your  business  is  in  any  way  concerned 
with  agriculture,  profit  from  the  ex¬ 
pert  advice  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
farm  management  and  appraisal  serv¬ 
ice.  Follow  the  lead  of  the 

doanIe 

AGRICULTURAL 

DIGEST 

A  cumulative  reference  volume  of 
450  pages  of  vital  statistical  facts  and 
information,  in  strong  ring  binder. 
Twice  monthly  releases  keep  it  cur¬ 
rent— interpret  trends  and  predict 
outlook  on  prices,  production,  mar¬ 
kets,  shortages,  and  surpluses  ahead. 
Follow  its  recommendations  and  the 
service  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  profit  through  its  use  . . . 
The  $10  reference  volume  and  twice 
monthly  releases  for  6  months,  $15. 
Releases  thereafter,  per  year,  $10. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Releases 

doane 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  247 

SSS1  Porthing  Avo.,  Si.  Louis  12,  Mo. 


SHORTHORNS 


Bost  in  Every 
••WII6H" 


Wise  cattlemen  choose  Shorthorns  for  maximum 
gains.  Chock  Shorthorns’  1947  Records — Including 
car-lot  and  single  steer  Grand  Championships  ever 
all  breeds.  We  need  more  broeders  to  supply  demand. 
Buy  seed  stock  from  our  lists  of  thousands  now 
profitably  producing  Shorthorns.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  literature.  Subscribe  to  official  breed  [^bli- 
cation,  The  Shorthern  tVorld,  11  yearly.  Write  to 

AMERICAN  SHORTHOnN  BnEEDEnS'  ASSOCIATION 
Oepl.  4S0,  Uniofi  Stock  TarOs.  Chlcato  O.  Illinois 


ASK  yOUR  DOCTOR 


Handy  one-gallon  sixe 
Entirely  automatic.  As¬ 
sures  positive  pasteuri¬ 
zation.  Operates  on  110 
AC  current.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for  free 
folder: 

WATERS  CONLEY  CO. 

Dopt.  O 

Rodiaster,  Minn. 


About  the  dangers  of 
drinking  raw  milk. 

It  may  cause  such  milk-borne 
diseases  as  Undulant  Fever 
(Brucellosis)  resulting  from 
Bang's  disease.  Typhoid  Fever, 
Scarlet  Fever,  etc.  The  only 
certain  way  to  make  milk  safe 
is  to  pasteurize  it. 
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has  recovered  and  is  completely  free  of 
the  infection. 

For  cleaning  the  stall  or  infected  area 
from  an  open  fistula  the  veterinarian  will 
probably  recommend  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  lye  to  twenty  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Cresol  compound  (U.S.P.  3%)  or 
its  germicidal  equivalent,  in  chlorine  prep¬ 
arations  should  be  sprayed  on  all  surfaces 
after  they  have  been  washed  with  lye 
water.  Straw  and  contaminated  bedding 
should  be  burned. 

Not  ever\-  cow  that  is  pastured  with  a 
horse  that  has  an  open  fistula  will  get 
brucellosis ;  she  would  have  to  eat  some  of 
the  grass  that  was  covered  with  the  live 
virus.  A  cow  that  had  been  vaccinated  as 
a  calf  would  probably  resist  the  bacteria 
in  any  case.  But  no  farmer  would  want 
to  expose  his  herd  of  cattle  or  his  other 
horses  to  this  danger.  Some  states  have 
laws  against  pasturing  horses  and  ponies 
with  dairy  cattle.  If  farmers  don’t  know 
about  the  dangers  of  spreading  brucellosis 
from  opened  fistulas,  and  a  very  few  seem 
to,  this  is  certainly  a  sound  preventive 
measure.  In  any  case  a  swelling  of  a  horse’s 
back  or  neck  should  not  be  considered  as 
“just  a  bump  from  going  under  a  low 
tree.’’ 

PUSH-BUTTON  FARM 
(Continued  from  page  52) 

lot  of  time.  Now  the  feed  is  unloaded  into 
a  three-ton  wagon  which  is  driven  along 
the  side  of  the  road.  An  elevator  carries 
the  feed  across  the  berm  and  into  the 
bunker  as  the  wagon  moves  along.  The 
cattle  are  allowed  around  the  bunk  only 
while  they  are  feeding,  about  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  They  are  then  penned  out  so  that 
they  will  not  loaf  around  and  concentrate 
manure  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bunk. 

The  most  recent  labor  saver  in  the  hog 
department  is  a  home-made  machine  sav¬ 
ing  2^  hours  of  labor  per  day  distributing 
buttermilk  to  all  hogs  on  the  farm.  In 
addition  to  home  grown  grains  and  40 
per  cent  supplement  the  hogs  are  fed  Semi- 
Solid  Buttermilk  supplied  by  Consolidated 
Products  Company,  Danville,  Illinois.  This 
buttermilk  is  delivered  in  1200  gallon 
tank  truck  loads  and  pumped  into  vats  in 
the  mow  of  the  hog  barn,  out  of  which 
it  is  drawn  by  gravity  into  a  540  gallon 
tank  mounted  on  a  wagon  which  carries, 
besides  the  tank,  a  box  with  two  compart¬ 
ments  holding  farrowing  and  gestation 
rations  for  the  sows.  The  540  gallon  tank 
is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
buttermilk  in  ratio  1  to  8.  A  2  H.P. 
motor  pump,  by  means  of  a  bypass,  mixes 
the  buttermilk  and  water  perfectly  and  a 
30  ft.  filling  station  hose  with  a  nozzle  on 
the  end  enable  a  man  to  drive  down  the 
lane  between  the  feed  lots  and  squirt  this 
mixture  into  a  barrel  showing  gallon 
markings  so  that  each  pig  is  fed  the  right 
amount.  The  pigs  receive  this  feed  as  a 
drink  while  the  sows  have  their  grain 
mixed  with  it  and  eat  it  as  a  slop. 


YOUR 

Sets  •  new  hisk  in  relieving  you  of  kerd 
work  and  in  speeding  up  kauling  jobs. 
Tkree  reasons  make  tkis  possible. 

OTHE  BUILT-IN,  POWERFUL,  HY- 
DRAULIC  HOIST  is  operated  thru  a 
power  take-off  from  your  tractor.  Con¬ 
nections  are  simple- -require  no  tools. 
Tractor  power  pushes  the  body  up  fast, 
high,  and  smooth-unloading  is  done  in 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  time. 


STOCK  RACK 


O  IT  CARRIES  AND  DUMPS  A 
4^  TON  PAY-LOAD;  grain  box  holds 
150  bushels.  Built  of  welded  Hi-Tensile 
steel,  and  has  tapered  roller  bearing 
wheels  and  heavy-duty  tires.  Heavier 
loads  mean  fewer  trips. 

O  SIX  WAGONS  IN  ONE. 

Specialized  attachments  for 
every  hauling  need.  With  the 
basic  Ckassis-Hoist-Flat  Plat¬ 
form  Unit  you  can  convert  to 
Hay  Rack,  Grain  Box,  Chop¬ 
per  Body,  Stake  Rack,  artd 
Stock  Rack. 

Write  for  complete  information  and 
nearest  dealer. 

THE  PERFEaiON  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  fQ-48,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Glider  Model  FLAME  GUN 

with  100  PRACTICAL  USES! 


Kill  WKDS,  ertb  |rits, 
(inadt  tbijtls,- stijjb, 
issdi  s»d  roars.  Dtstrty 
brosk,  ctttraillor  noils, 
disoosod  troos,  (losskoa- 
pars,  ckinck  bogs,  ale. 
Oaai  irri|atian  ditdias,  split 
racks,  ban  Iroa  snmps 


Starilln  paaltry  baasas, 
kaaaah,  barns.  Usa  as  pan- 
abla  kaoM  larpa.  Hab  ka, 
tkaw  pipas.  Safa,  inax: 
paasWa.  lams  only 
karasaaa-Mre  airl  Than- 
loads  of  satisfiad  asars. 
Writa  far  na  CATALOG. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

LESS  THAN 

S20D 


EASY  TO  TURN  TIKES  INTO  MONEY 
— 8CLSAIV  MODELS  in  10  to  24 
foot  sawins  len^tha.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  aecarateaet  works  and  posi¬ 
tive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto  en¬ 
gine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for  eom- 


Makes  inmlier.  ties, 
*Mngiet.cratas. 
Isi^  stnd- 


mercial  sawing.  It 
pays  for  itself  qaick- 
Mr,  NettUUm  qf 
Calif.,  reporta .... 
'Have  aaroed  over  S  midum 
..tt  of  lumber  ainca  I  got 
my  Sefaaaar,  aMing  it  at  ta 
-  per  M.B.M." 

Send  poetcard  today  for  FREE  book¬ 
let.  “HOW  TO  MANE  LUMBER”  and 
Catalog  of  Woodworking  ^nipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  I8S7-H  Field  Udg. 

Westport  Rood,  Kansas  City  2,  Misteuri 


315 


LARGE  STOCKS 
PROMPT  shipments 

Rail  Fence  has  Chestnut  Rails 
and  Locust  or  Chestnut  Posts 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL*'^'’ HURDLE 

FENCE 


WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO..  TOLEDO  12.  OHIO 
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SAVES  TIME...  SAVES  WORK 
:  .  ;  DOES  A  THOROUGH  JOB! 


Crops 

Although  the  corn  crops  have  increasad 
from  6,000  bushels  six  years  ago,  when 
the  breeding  of  show  stock  was  abandoned, 
to  22,000  last  year,  tests  show  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  of  the  soil.  A 
part  of  the  increase  resulted  from  in¬ 
creased  yields  following  a  soil-building 
program,  a  part  from  increased  acreage.  A 
complete  soil  type  survey  of  the  entire 
farm  was  made  by  C.  M.  Long  of  ^Vest 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  a  program  of 
rotation  and  soil  enrichment  was  worked 
out  by  Long  and  Bubenzer.  Some  of  the 
more  fertile  fields  in  the  river  bottom  were 
placed  on  a  two  year  rotation  of  com, 
oats  and  sweet  clover.  Bubenzer  believes 
sweet  clover  is  tops  for  building  up  the 
soil.  It  is  broadcast  from  an  end-gate 
seeder,  10  pounds  to  the  acre,  three  weeks 
after  he  has  planted  the  oats.  Otherwise, 
in  the  rich  river  bottom  fields  it  would 
grow  through  the  oats  at  the  harvest  time 
and  make  trouble  for  the  combine.  Else¬ 
where  on  the  farm  the  rotations  vary  from 
three  to  six  years,  the  latter  on  thin  fields 
which  were  acquired  recently.  The  three 
year  rotation  is  corn,  oats,  clover ;  the  four 
and  six  year  rotations  are :  com  for  en¬ 
silage  or  beans,  wheat,  and  two  to  four 
years  of  grass.  A  few  fields  which  are  roll¬ 
ing  have  wheat  and  five  years  of  grass,  a 
typical  grass  program. 

Three  years  ago  two  poor  fields  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  north  unit  were  purchased.  The 
best  that  had  been  raised  on  the  fields  was 
thirty  bushels  of  corn.  The  two  fields  were 
given  plenty  of  lime  and  manure.  One  field 
was  given  1000  lbs.  of  0-12-12  to  the  acre 
in  two  years  and  planted  to  alfalfa.  The 
next  year  it  produced  four  tons  of  alfalfa. 
On  the  second  field  600  lbs.  of  8-8-8  was 
plowed  under  and  85  bushels  of  com  was 
taken  off.  The  corn  was  followed  by  a 
legume  mixture. 

Pastures  at  Conner  Prairie  are  well 
fertilized  and  are  regarded  as  crop  land 
and  must  pay  out  as  the  grain  fields  are 
expected  to  do.  Permanent  pastures  are 
top-dressed  annually.  Alfalfa  is  used  as 
long  as  it  produces  and  by  a  generous 
fertilizer  program  it  is  kept  at  a  high  rate 
for  four  or  five  years. 

“We  have  one  field  that  produced  its 
biggest  crop  this  year,  its  fourth,”  said 
Bubenzer.  “I  believe  we  can  keep  alfalfa 
at  top  production  for  seven  years  and 
we’re  trying  our  system  out  on  this  field. 
.\fter  the  second  year  it  needs  plenty  of 
potash  and  phosphate.” 

No  grain  is  sold  off  Conner  Prairie,  but 
some  wheat  is  traded  for  oats  and  protein 
feed.  Last  year  335  acres  of  corn,  174 
acres  of  oats,  100  acres  of  wheat,  250 
acres  of  alfalfa,  30  acres  of  sweet  sudan 
grass,  and  the  grass  off  250  acres  of  per¬ 
manent  pasture  went  into  1,000  hogs,  300 
cattle,  and  70,000  pounds  of  milk.  Back 
on  the  land  w-ent  approximately  1,800  tons 
of  manure. 

Manure  is  hauled  daily  and  spread  on 
the  fields  when  the  dairy  herd  is  not  on 


Garden -All  supplies  a  tool  for 
every  step  in  efficient  gardening 
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SO  STURDY! 

SO  VERSATILE! 
SO  EFFICIENT! 
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double  row  planting. 
Saves  hours  of  back¬ 
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Garden-All  gives  you  everything  you  need  for  o  complete  job  in  efficient  gardening. 
Attachments  include  Plow,  Disc,  Spike  Tooth  Harrow,  Cultipacker,  Seeder  (for  single  or 
double  row  planting)  and  Cultivator.  Also  Sickle  Bar,  Lawn  Mower,  Utility  Scraper  and 
Dump  Trailer.  And  you  can  attach  or  detach  any  one  of  them  in  less  than  a  minute!  Add 
these  features  to  Garden-All's  rugged  power,  economy  of  operation  and  ease  of  handling 
ond  you  will  understond  why  so  many  Garden-All  owners  say  there's  nothing  at  all  like 
Garden-All!  See  Garden-All  before  you  buy  any  power  lawn  or  garden  equipment. 
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Brahman  blood  in  your  commercial  herd  means  50  to  100  pounds  more  per 
calf  at  weaning  age.  Packers  pay  premium  prices  for  Brahman  crossbreeds 
because  they  mature  quicker,  stay  healthier,  hold  their  weight.  Brahman 
are  a  hardy  cattle,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  heat  or  cold,  mountainous  or 
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pasture.  That  from  the  cattle  barns  is  hauled  out  when  it  gets 
about  a  foot  deep.  Fields  intended  for  corn  are  given  the  first 
call  on  the  manure.  What  is  left  goes  on  the  wheat  as  a  top 
dressing. 

Pastures  are  not  grazed  closely  but  are  rotated.  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  first  cutting  alfalfa  is  ensiled  and  fed  out  during 
the  summer  as  substitute  for  supplement.  Last  year  660  tons  of 
grass  silage  was  put  up. 

Corn  is  picked  and  cribbed  and  the  stalks  disced  for  winter 
cover.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  straw  for  bedding,  almost 
the  only  thing  bought  outside,  some  corn  stalks  are  chopped 
and  blown  into  the  barns  for  bedding.  Cobs  are  used  extensively 
as  bedding  for  hogs. 

A  “book”  is  kept  on  each  field.  A  worker  going  into  the  field 
takes  the  field’s  “fever  chart”  with  him  and  enters  date,  hour, 
time  spent  in  the  field  and  the  nature  of  the  operation.  Crops 
coming  off  are  weighed.  Each  field  is  charged  for  depreciation 
of  machinery,  labor,  seed,  fertilizer  and  management.  Should  a 
field  fail  to  come  up  to  expectations  the  cause  can  be  determined 
more  easily  and  sometimes  rectified.  This  system  of  managing 
fields  individually,  Bubenzer  believes,  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
high  efficiency  on  the  farm.  It  also  shows  comparisons  on  the 
productivity  of  different  soils  and  rotations  and  will  eventually 
show  an  efficiency  curve  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  required. 

comparison  with  Purdue  standards  of  efficiency  of  the  average 
.American  farm  was  recently  made  at  Conner  Prairie.  The  effici¬ 
ency  was  rated  high. 

Stock 

Bubenzer  is  a  horseman  at  heart,  showing  saddle  horses  for 
ten  years,  among  them  was  the  world  champion  five  gaited 
horse,  Jeb  Stuart,  in  1938.  He  tried  to  make  the  Percheron 
horses  on  Conner  Prairie  a  profitable  enterprise  by  using  them 
as  work  horses  but  found  that  field  work  could  be  accomplished 
more  economically  with  tractor  power.  Since  specialization 
seemed  to  be  the  trend  of  agriculture  it  was  felt  that  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  three  live-stock  departments  Conner  Prairie  Farm 
could  best  utilize  the  land  and  buildings.  After  careful  considera¬ 
tion  Bubenzer  decided  to  handle  hogs,  dairy  cattle  and  beef 
cattle  on  this  farm.  He  disposed  of  60  purebred  Percherons  and 
went  out  of  the  blue  ribbon  business.  A  fine  herd  of  purebred 
Scotch  Shorthorns,  one  of  the  best  in  America,  was  sold  to  Pur¬ 
due  University.  The  breeding  of  Shropshire  sheep  and  Berkshire 
hogs  for  show  was  discontinued.  The  hog  program  was  entirely 
reorganized  on  a  pork  and  seed  stock  basis.  The  horse  barns 
were  converted  to  dairy  barns  and  a  Holstein  dairy  herd  pur¬ 
chased.  The  farm  also  feeds  out  300  white  face  cattle  per  year  to 
untilize  the  pasture  land. 

Each  fall  a  western  herd  is  topped  for  the  best  300-400  steers 
which  are  brought  in,  fed  on  ensilage  and  hay  through  the 
winter,  and  put  out  on  knee-high  alfalfa  in  the  spring.  They  are 
in  excellent  flesh  when  they  are  brought  into  the  feeding  barns  in 
September  to  be  finished,  selling  in  December  at  about  950 
pounds. 

Silage  is  well  thought  of  at  Conner  Prairie  as  a  cattle  feed. 
This  year  the  the  permanent  silos  were  supplemented  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  experiment  built  of  four-foot  welded  wire  fence,  2"  x  4" 
mesh,  and  sisal  craft  paper.  The  chute  for  emptying  is  made  of 
18  inch  galvanized  pipe.  When  half  filled  the  silo  began  to  lean 
dangerously  and  looked  not  unlike  a  rough  imitation  of  the  lean¬ 
ing  tower  of  Pisa.  The  trouble,  it  was  discovered,  was  due  to  the 
uneven  settling  caused  by  the  extra  weight  on  the  side  opposite 
the  chute.  Guy  wires  brough  it  back  in  line  and  something  was 
learned  about  temporary  silo  construction. 

Around  central  Indiana  they  say,  “When  anything  new  in 
farming  comes  along,  Conner  Prairie  will  tr\'  it.”  Conner  Prairie 
does  try  out  new  ideas  and  passes  the  practical  results  along  to 
its  neighbors.  A  few  years  ago  farmers  became  excited  over  a 
new  meat  hog  developed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Two 
types,  known  as  Minnesota  No.  1  and  Minnesota  No.  2  are  being 
used  in  crosses  with  other  breeds  to  produce  a  fast  finishing, 
meat  type  hog  for  the  modern  market. 

.After  extensive  study  Bubenzer  became  convinced  that  the 


“Bi^  Boy,”  new  j^rand  champion  steer  at  the  International  Livestock 
Show  in  Chicai*o  and  his  owner  Claude  Millwee  of  Fort  Cobb.  Okla. 
Claude  is  a  4-H  boy  and  raised  the  1100-pound  Shorthorn  steer  from  a 
calf.  “Bifi  Boy"  sold  for  S8.400.  He  competed  for  top  honors  against  390 
of  the  best  steers  from  United  States  and  Canada. 


Truly  a  champion  in  every  way— strong,  sturdy  American  Fence 
rewards  its  owner  with  years  of  all-round  service  and  lunger  life.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  satisfied  users  have  preferred  'American  Fence  to  any  other 
brand— it  must  be  good. 

If  you  need  fence  or  other  wire  products,  place  your  order  with  your 
nearest  U'S’S  American  Fence  dealer  now!  He  may  be  able  to  supply 
you  from  stock.  For  further  information  or  the  name  and  address  of  a 
dealer  near  you.  write  to  American  Fence,  412  Rockefeller  Building, 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Chicago,  New  York 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

Birmingham 

United  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
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The  truck  of  a  hundred  uses 


Here’s  a  quality  truck  for  easier  handling  of 
crates,  boxes,  barrels,  bagged  grain,  etc.  Smooth 
rolling  . . .  perfectly  balanced  . . .  and  built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  And  it’s  got  the  famous  "step* 
climber”  feature. 


Tubular  steel  construction  . . .  arc-welded  into 
a  one-piece  unit.  Available  with  either  single 
or  double  handles  . . .  open  or  plate  nose. 
Choice  of  several  types  of  wheels.  Model  shown 
is  No.  CK-143-D-GP  with  10'  General  Pneumatic 
rubber  tired  wheels.  Price  $23.95  F.O.B.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

See  your  classified  telephone  book  for  nearest 
Rapids-Standard  representative  or  send  your 
check  direct  to  factory  for  prompt  shipment. 


THE  RAPIDS-STANDARD  CO.,  INC. 

»32  RAPtSTAN  M.OG.  •  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


future  of  pork  production  could  be  im¬ 
proved  considerably  by  specialization;  one 
type  farmer  specializing  in  seed  stock  with 
production  records,  the  other  raising  pork 
for  the  market  on  a  much  more  efficient 
basis. 

This  farm  as  a  seed  stock  establishment 
has  an  ambitious  program  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  market  hogs  in  Indiana.  The  plan 
is  to  sell  to  the  pork  producer  a  group  of 
good  gilts  out  of  high  production  tested 
sows  of  one  breed,  for  example,  purebred 
Hampshires,  and  also  sell  to  him  at  the 
same  time  a  boar  of  a  different  breed,  such 
as  a  Minnesota  No.  1.  After  using  this 
boar  for  one  or  more  litters,  he  will  pick 
the  best  gilts  out  of  this  first  cross  and 
cross  them  with  a  boar  of  a  third  inbred, 
purebreed  breed,,  like  a  Minnesota  No.  2. 
This  will  give  the  pork  producer  the  Con¬ 
ner-Three-Way-Cross,  a  sow  which  will 
carry  the  blood  of  tliree  production  tested 
purebred  lines  and  a  hybrid  vigor  of  879f. 
To  keep  the  same  per  cent  of  hybrid 
vigor  as  well  as  to  guard  the  quality  from 
disintegrating  they  recommend  to  continue 
in  this  rotation  breeding  program,  using 
in  the  fourth  cross  a  Hampshire  boar,  the 
fifth  cross  a  Minisota  No.  1  boar,  the  sixth 
cross  a  Minnesota  No.  2  boar,  etc. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  the  basic  hog 
feed  at  Conner  Prairie.  The  semi-solid  is 
mixed  one-to-eight  and  fed  to  sows,  young 
pigs,  seed  stock  and  meat  hogs  alike  in 
varying  amounts ;  Jim  Ogle,  the  swine 


GARDENAID  does  all  kinds  of  jobs! 
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For  quick  plowing  it’s  the  7"  Plow  .  .  .  for  weed 
control  it’s  the  sturdy  Cultivator  .  .  .  for  gardening 
the  BIG  12"  Disc.  And  the  Gardenaid  Harrow  gives 
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Better... 
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Because  of  Gardenaid’s  combination  of  50%  greater 
gear  reduction  plus  simple  implement  hitch  —  it 
means  more  efficiency  and  economy  and  lots  less 
work.  Women  and  children  operate  it  with  ease. 
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herdsman,  believes  semi-solid  keeps  down 
worms  and  takes  care  of  most  of  the  ills 
that  pester  pigs.  A  40  per  cent  supplement, 
mineral  and  shelled  com,  is  fed  pigs  from 
birth  to  six  month  of  age.  Pigs  are  weighed 
at  birth,  at  weaning  time,  and  periodically 
until  they  are  sold.  The  production  line 
includes  sanitary  farrowing  houses  and  a 
series  of  permanently  fenced  one-acre  plots 
on  which  the  hogs  are  ranged  at  various 
stages  of  their  growth.  The  plots  are  kept 
sanitary  by  discing  and  replanting.  Eight 
weeks  a  year  is  the  longest  any  plot  is 
used  for  young  pigs  and  these  lots  are 
rotated  to  allow  for  purification  by  sun- 
light. 

At  weaning  time  all  pigs  weighing  less 
than  twenty  pounds  are  culled  and  sold  as 
runts.  The  remaining  pigs  are  classified  as 
to  type,  weight,  appearance  and  litter 
production.  Those  not  meeting  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  seed  stock  are  fed  for  the 
yards.  From  the  choice  animals  the  farm’s 
herd  is  replenished  and  seed  stock  sold. 

The  dairy  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  livestock  by  the  river.  It  consists 
of  approximately  100  head  of  Holstein 
cattle,  42  head  of  which  are  on  milk.  All 
cows  are  regularly  D.H.I.A.  tested.  About 
200  gallons  of  milk  is  sent  to  Indianapolis 
each  day.  The  offspring  will  be  used  as  re¬ 
placement  stock  in  the  herd ;  bulls  from 
high  producing  cows  will  be  sold  as  seed 
stock  and  a  limited  number  of  heifers  and 
good  milk  cows  are  sold. 

Two  men  handle  this  dairy  herd  and 
each  man  gets  a  day  and  a  half  off  each 
week.  Until  a  time  study  was  made  of  the 
dairy  operation  and  new  machinery  and 
hand  picked  workers  were  introduced,  two 
men  worked  seven  days  a  week  with  28 
cows.  Now  Conner  Prairie  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  the  herd  to  80  or  90  cows  on  milk, 
install  more  automatic  machinery  and  add 
one  more  man. 

A  former  horse  barn  near  the  dairy 
barn  will  be  remodeled  into  a  loafing  bam. 
Forty-two  cows  will  occuply  the  stanchions 
in  the  present  barn  ;  forty-two  will  occupy 
the  loafing  barn  and  altenate  every  other 
milking  in  the  stanchions.  A  series  of  gates 
and  passage  ways  will  shuttle  the  two  herds 
back  and  forth  without  confusion. 

The  small  farmers  around  Conner 
Prairie  say  they  like  their  big  neighbor. 
New  experiments  in  crops,  management, 
and  machinery  are  constantly  going  on  at 
the  big  place  and  the  practical  results  are 
available  to  all  who  ask.  Farmers  round 
about  are  watching  the  experiment  in 
seven-year  alfalfa,  and  are  buying  the  new 
hogs  to  grade  up  their  herds. 

Several  of  the  4-H  club  steers  of  the 
county  were  the  top  animals  from  the 
annual  shipment  of  feeder  stock  to  the 
Farm,  selected  with  the  help  of  the  Farm 
manager  and  the  county  agent.  There  is  a 
constant  cavalcade  of  visitors  at  the  Farm  ; 
veterans  vocational  groups,  extension  state 
workers,  soil  men,  stock  breeders,  and 
students  from  the  state  agricultural  school. 
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FARMS  AUTHORS 

ALFRED  S.  CAMPBELL  farmed  in  New  Jersey  for  18  years 
before  he  purchased  his  present  225  acre  farm  in  Vermont. 
There,  in  the  heart  of  the  maple  syrup  country,  Mr.  Campbell 
spent  last  winter  preparing  for  the  bumper  crop  of  maple  syrup 
that  we  hope  he  harvested  this  spring.  He  has  also  been  restoring 
the  farm  house  on  this  new  property,  a  house  built  175  years  ago 
and  surrounded  now  by  a  cluster  of  barns.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  field  director  with  the  American  Red  Cross  on  the  Original 
Guadalcanal  assault.  Now  back  on  the  farm  he  has  a  long  list 
of  plans,  one  of  which  is  starting  a  herd  of  good  dairy  cows 
sometime  this  year.  In  his  story  “The  Bill  For  Horace’s  Bull,” 
page  32,  he  relates  the  familiar  problems  facing  every  owner 
of  purebred  heifers  when  the  neibhbor  owns  a  grade  bull  and 
poor  fences. 

DOROTHY  L.  PILLSBURY  who  wrote  Desert  Corn  on  page 
38,  is  an  historian  on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  She  spends 
most  of  her  time  traveling  through  that  country  studying  the 
Indians  and  their  habits.  A  native  of  California,  she  moved  to 
Arizona  several  years  ago,  where  “I  rooted  in  adobe  soil,”  she 
says,  “as  naturally  as  a  grain  of  Indian  corn.”  She  has  her  own 
adobe  house  near  Santa  Fe,  which  serves  as  her  headquarters. 
In  her  own  words,  “It’s  a  good  life.” 

KARL  MASLO^VSKI  returns  to  the  pages  of  Farm  Quarterly 
in  this  issue  for  his  second  appearance.  Both  times  this  Georgia 
born  naturalist  has  brought  birds  with  him.  The  first  time  it  was 
Barn  Owls.  In  this  issue  he  gives  both  sides  of  the  old  argument 
on  the  character  of  that  little  loved  farm  bird,  the  crow,  page  84. 
Mr.  Maslowski  spends  the  majority  of  his  time  in  the  fields  and 
woods  with  his  camera  and  notebook.  His  color  movies  of  wild 
life  have  been  shown  in  cities  all  over  the  country  on  his  lecture 
tours. 

EARL  FRANKLIN  KENNAMER  is  an  Alabama  born 
specialist  who  spent  most  of  his  earlier  years  on  farms.  “That 
farm  experience,”  he  says,  “was  acquired  when  a  farmer  sneered 
at  the  thought  of  chemical  fertilizer.”  In  this  issue,  page  40,  Mr. 
Kennamer  tells  of  Alabama  experiments  which  prove  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  make  even  fish  grow  bigger  and  faster.  He  is  now 
employed  with  the  Alabama  Extension  Service  where  he  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  farmers  and  the  new  practical  developments 
in  agriculture. 

ROBERT  R.  JOHNSON,  who  wrote  “White  Corn,”  page  88, 
is  not  a  newcomer  to  Farm  Quarterly’s  pages.  He  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  contribution  to  the  Autumn  1947  issue  in  which  he 
wrote  on  Brome  Grass. 

DR.  FRANK  P.  TODD  author  of  “Fistulas  Are  Dynamite,” 
page  58,  graduated  from  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Ohio  State  University.  His  specialty  is  large  animals  and  he 
admits  that  horses  are  his  favorites  for  he  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  horse  fanciers.  He  is  custodian  of  an  excellent  army 
remount  stallion  and  by  employing  artificial  insemination  is  using 
this  stallion  to  build  stamina  and  fine  riding  quality  in  horses 
throughout  southern  Ohio.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Todd  is  the  man 
performing  the  gory  operations  in  the  pictures  that  accompany 
his  article,  proving  that  the  author  is  close  to  his  subject. 

ROBERT  ZINN  is  the  product  of  a  general  livestock  farm  in 
Hancock  County,  Illinois.  After  he  graduated  from  high  school 
he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  for  three  years  before  he  decided 
to  bolster  his  practical  knowledge  of  livestock  with  some  book 
learning  on  the  subject.  He  entered  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois  and  graduated  in  1939.  Zinn  returned  to 
che  school  room  for  seven  years  of  teaching  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  1945  he  joined  Allied  Mills  as  swine  specialist.  From 
this  varied  background  he  drew  his  material  for  the  article, 
“The  Points  Of  A  Hog,”  page  34. 

LL05’D  D.  MILLER  fed  Missouri  mules  to  pay  his  way 
through  college.  He  was  no  newcomer  at  feeding  livestock  for 
he  spent  his  first  21  years  on  his  father’s  livestock  farm  in  north¬ 
west  Missouri.  He  covered  the  farm  scene  in  the  midwest 


"A  Little  Land— A  Lot  of  Living” 


How  to  Do 


Wonders  on  an  Acre! 


Here’s  Expert  Help 
on  These  and 
Other  Subfects 

The  Kind  of  Country  Place 
You  Should  Have 

Special  House  Designs 
for  Country  Living 

Plans  for  a  "Harvest  Room" 

What  to  Do  /bout  Water, 
Sanitation,  Electricity,  Roads 

How  to  Do  Your  Own 
Landscaping 

Plans  for  an  All-Purpose 
Small  Barn 

Gardens  That  Take  a 
Lot  Less  Work! 

Vegetable  Planting  Chart 

Easy  Ways  to  Raise  Chickens; 
Get  Fresh  Eggs  Daily 

Making  Money  From  Ducks, 
Geese  or  Turkeys 
The  Miniature  Dairy 
Cold  Frames  and  Hut  Beds 
Grow  Your  Own  Fish! 
Goats  or  a  Family  Cow 
for  Your  Milk.’ 

Ham,  Bacon  and  Pork  for 
Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Pound 

Setting  Up  a  Home  Workshop 
Record  Keeping.  Painless 
Style 

Helpful  Reference  Books 


This  new,  scientific  way  of  liv- 
i°lt  gives  us  Robinsons  better 
liTing,  better  health,  a  better 
environment  for  children,  more 
real  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
more  money  in  the  bank,  more 
security  and  independence  — 
mote  of  just  about  everything 
worth  living  for!  We  call  it 
out  "HAVE-MORE"  PLAN! 
It  gives  you  complete  details 
fer  only  Sl.OO.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  your  copy  now. 


OTTR  "HAVE-MORE”  PLAN 
for  "t  little  land  — a  lot 
of  living”  will  tell  you  how  to  do  won¬ 
ders  with  an  acre  or  so  of  land  — 
wonders  with  a  garden,  fruits,  berries, 
poultry,  livestock,  etc.  ...  all  on  a 
small  scale  ...  in  spare  time! 

Tells  how,  thanks  to  the  NEW  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Modern  Homesteading,  thanks 
to  the  quick  freezer  and  many  other 
new  inventions,  you  can  actually  raise 
most  of  your  family's  food  in  a  few 
hours  of  spare  time  a  week  and  ev/oy 
doing  it! 

How  to  add  a  "Harvest  Kitchen"  to 
make  your  house  a  far  more  pleasant 
and  productive  home  (your  wife  will 
love  it! )  ...  how  this  new  way  to  live 
on  an  acre  or  so  of  land  can  mean  bet¬ 
ter  health,  more  happiness,  more  secur¬ 
ity  and  independence  for  you  and  your 
family! 

We  Robinsons  know  because  we've 
lived  this  way  for  years.  Our  "HAVE- 
MORE”  PLAN  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  all  our  experience  working  out  the 
small-scale,  scientific,  wonder-working 
methods  we  tell  you  about.  (Perhaps 
you've  seen  the  stories  about  our  2-acre 
miniature  farm  in  Reader's  Digest,  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardens,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  etc.) 


EXAMINE  IT  FREE 
MAIL  COUPON 

If  you,  too,  would  like  to  know  how 
to  do  "WONDERS  with  a  Little 
Land  "  —  if  you'd  like  to  make  the  very 
most  of  the  garden,  farm  or  country 
home  you  now  have— or  hope  to  have 
some  day— just  send  me  the  coupon 
below.  \bu'll  receive  your  copy  of  'The 
"Have-More”  Plan  by  return  mail.  If 
you  aren't  more  than  pleased,  return  it, 
owe  me  nothing  and  we'll  still  be 
friends.  •Y^>«rr  for  "a  little  land— a  lot 
of  liping.”  Ed.  Robinson,  Box  3104, 
Noroton,  Conn. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


unless  you  prefer  to! 


Ed  Robinson,  Box  3104,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Dear  Ed: 

Please  send  nje  a  copy  of  your  "Have-More”  Plan  postpaid.  If  I  decide  to 
keep  It,  I’ll  tend  you  one  dollar  plus  the  ten  cents  it  has  cost  you  for  postage, 
packing,  and  handling.  If  it  doesn't  suit  me  I’ll  send  it  back,  owe  you  nothing, 
and  we'll  still  be  friends. 

Your  name . 

Address . . 

City . State . . 

(Of  course,  if  you’d  prefer  to  send  one  dollar  now,  that  would  be  fine  — save 
me  a  lot  of  record  keeping  and  save  YOU  tne  ten  cents  shipping  charge.  I'll 
give  you  DOUBLE  your  money  back  if  you  return  the  Plan  for  any  reason  in 
to  days.  That's  how  sure  I  am  you'll  like  it.) 
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for  several  daily  newspapers  until  the 
second  World  War,  which  was  responsible 
for  a  round  trip  to  the  southwest  Pacific, 
expenses  paid.  He  is  now  an  official  of  the 
.\merican  Aberdeen  Angus  Association. 
His  contribution  to  this  issue,  “The  Polled 
Blacks,”  page  54,  is  a  well  balanced  pic¬ 
ture.  of  the  place  occupied  by  this  breed 
on  American  farms.  James  Quisenberry 
of  \Vinchester,  Kentucky,  gave  Miller  his 
method  of  making  money  on  his  Angus 
cattle  which  came  home  from  the  1947 
International  in  Chicago  with  a  string 
of  ribbons. 

Each  issue  of  FARM  QUARTERLY 
includes  a  discussion  of  some  single  group 
which  has  preserved  their  own  special  cul¬ 
ture  and  farm  methods.  Past  issues 
covered : 

The  Tennessee  Mountain  Farmer 

Spring,  1946 

The  .Amish  Summer,  1946 

The  Yankee  Farmer  Autumn,  1946 

The  Finns  Winter,  1946 

The  Utah  Farmer  Autumn,  1947 

The  .Alaska  Farmer  Winter,  1947 

During  autumn  of  1947,  the  editors 
were  discussing  which  group  would  most 
interest  readers  of  FARM  QUARTERLY 
this  spring.  Since  newspapers  were  full  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  political  un¬ 
rest  in  France,  it  was  natural  that  talk 
got  around  to  the  French  farmer.  How 
does  he  live ;  what  are  his  crops ;  how 
were  his  harv’ests?  W’e  would  make  no 
attempt  to  answer  major  questions  about 
French  agriculture,  or  French  economics, 
but  we  could  tell  honestly  and  completely 
the  story  on  one  French  farmer.  Since 
Ralph  j.  McGinnis,  editor  of  FARM 
QUARTERLY,  spoke  French  he  got  the 
assignment  and  flew  over  a  few  days  latei. 
Mac  stayed  with  M.  Chaussy  Raymond, 
the  French  farmer  in  whose  home  he  was 
billeted  in  World  War  I.  During  his  stay 
with  M.  Raymond,  Mac  helped  him  sow 
his  w’inter  wheat. 

“The  French  Earth,”  page  14,  won’t 
tell  you  “the  future  of  French  economics,” 
nor  “how’  forty  million  Frenchmen  live.” 
\Ve  don’t  know'  enough  to  answer  that 
one.  But  it  does  give  the  facts  about  two 
French  farmers,  M.  Raymond  and  his 
neighbor,  M.  John  Huguet. 

On  his  way  back  to  America,  Mac 
stopped  off  at  Paris  “to  see  an  old  friend,” 
so  he  said.  On  an  evening  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber  he  sauntered  into  the  Place  d’Etoilc 
and  ran  into  one  of  those  little  riots  you’ve 
read  about  in  the  newspapers.  .A  DeGaull- 
ist  was  speaking  and  the  Communists 
came  in  to  break  it  up.  The  gendarmes 
smashed  cameras  of  news  photographers 
first  then  rounded  up  the  reporters  and 
carted  them  off.  Having  dutifully  taken 
care  of  their  censorship  chores,  the  cops 
then  broke  up  the  riot;  only  three  people 
were  killed.  If  you  have  to  live  in  Europe 
these  days,  a  farm  is  the  best  place  to  live. 
Mac  left  Paris  after  two  days :  “No  food, 
no  light,  no  heat,”  he  said. 


Watei  moie  acres 
for  less  cost! 


.  .  .  with  light  weight,  4^ 
portable  revolving 
head  sprinklers. 


Modern  Irrigotion  methods  pay  big 
profits  and  Skinner  hos  developed  IV 

this  generol  purpose  revolving  head  ^ 

with  this  in  mind.  It  is  o  lorge 
ceveroge  sprinkler  for  rough  and  tumble  ure  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  use  with  removeable  pipe  irrigo 
tien  systems.  It  has  a  wide  vorioblllty  in  speed  ot 
retotion  and  is  built  for  long  life. 

An  installotion  of  Skinner  Sprinklers  mokes  you  inde 
pendent  of  weather  conditions — you  moke  your  own 
roin  ond  give  your  crops  a  shower  whenever  they 
need  It. 

There  is  a  Skinner  Sprinkler  for  every  watering  purpose. 

Our  cotalog  will  be  mailed  you 
without  obligation.  Write  us  for 

Dystem  The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

OF  inniOATiON.  300  Canal  Troy,  Ohio 


name  in  power-lawn-mowers 


a  hand  mower  when 


can  drive  a  *'Moto-Mower' 


builders  of  quality  power  mow' 


ers  for  twenty-nine  years 


write  for  literature  and  the  name 


of  the  nearest  dealer  ...  a  MOTO- 


MOWER  is  worth  insisting  upon 


^Cforld  (bidtl^tmeund 


MOTO-MOWER 

DETROIT  1.  MICHIGAN  yy 
...since  1919 


Polled  Shorthorns  are  fast  becoming  the  world's  most 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  their  Inherent  characto.  • 
IstlcB  te  respond,  the  best  of  all  beef  breeds  t#  all  natu¬ 
ral  farm  conditions.  Thoir  vorsatlllty  Insures  comt'l  te 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  olTor 
the  greatest  weight  across  the  scales  for  their  hoard 
and  keep  In  the  shortest  period  of  time,  giving  quickest 
return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled  Shortha  n 
values  have  Increased  23%  te  date  ever  the  same 
period  last  year.  Write  for  FRKE  INF0RMAT10K  about 
Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  Werld.  SI  for  1  yr.,  $2  forSyrs. 


VdjSEL  PRODUCTS 
^  VOGEL 

FROST-PROOF  HYDRANT 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

)>  U.  S.  Yard*  CIlIC.KO  9,  III. 


a  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 


Poultry  la  providing  many  trained  men 
and  women  with  a  food,  eomfortabla  living,  either 
part  or  full  time.  Tou,  too,  can  enjoy  country  life, 
nome-grown  food,  increased  income,  if  you  have  the 
specialized  knowledge  that  is  so  Important. 

For  27  years  our  Home  Study  Course  has  been  help¬ 
ing  thousands  to  greater  success.  Proper  knowledge 
and  ‘‘Know  How“  mean  extra  income  from  the 
start.  Don't  delay — write  today  for  prospectus 
describing  courses,  methods,  opportunities,  service. 


•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 


•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 


*  Over  a  million  Vogel  Frost- 
Proof  Closets  and  Hydrants 
have  been  sold 


NATIONAL  POULTRY  INSTITUTE 

DEPT.  F  —  ADAMS  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


(NON  FROST  PROOF)  E'. 

Iiltal  f«)r  f.irm  use. 

■\  water  saver,  uses 

a  (lush.  Xo  valves,  ~ ^ 

float  balls  or  other 
methanism  in  tank 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Will  give  perfect  % 

service  for  years  M 

without  attention.  - '  f 

for  information  see  your  nearest  Plumbing 

Supply  House  or  if  you  write  us  direct  — 

include  the  county  in  uhich  you  are  located. 


ROCKNX>LL  MUMS 

OHIO  HARDY  HYBRIDS 


Oir  (■■OSS  OHIO  HYORIDS  art  winttr  , - - 

harOytslOktlsewItheitssowitvcr.  Early  icaolDnFv 

Iswtrisf,  krilliant  tsitrs,  losg  lasting. 

3  NE«  MEDIA  MUMS  —  inttraiOUti  betwitn 
ciikitsi  anO  tallir  types;  nttO  os  gineking 
sr  staking,  yit  us  bt  tat. 

BRILLIANCE.  Aotbit  brilliant  brighttst 

rci . 50e— 3  for  $1.39 

CLIFF  RUNYAN,  Rtffy  yellow  doable  Rowers 

2"  across . 50e— 3  for  $1.39 - 

ROSE  HOUND,  eBorald  grttn  BOisds  covored  with  ddibit  deep  rase 
klootti,  50c;  3  (or  $1.39. 

SPECIAL.  I  of  each,  $1.00 

4  BEST  DECORATIVE  PIMFRN  MUMS,  whito.  coppor  yillow,  pink. 
ro4-kroizo,  (ill  doiklo  iprigbt.  ono  oteb  of  all  fair,  only  $1.00 
FREE  CATALOGUE  with  aany  otbor  aiiMs  (Eigllsh,  Cishion,  ate.) 

aid  otbor  foBooi  Raokioll  plants. 

ROCKNOLL  NURSERY  To  MORROW,  0. 


PRESSURE  QUEER 

FOUR  CYLINDER 

PORTABLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

SPRAY  PAINTING  OUTFIT 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 


•  COMPACT 

•  RUGGED 

•  POWERFUL 


Immediate  delivery  on  compressor  with  motor 

AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICED  FOR  THE  ONLY 
FOUR  CYLINDER  UNIT  ON  THE  MARKET 
The  ideal  air  tupply  for  home  and  farm  workshop, 
machine  shop,  gar^e  and  contracting  painter;  for 
product  Anitbing,  inBating  tires,  painting  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks,  machinery,  etc. 

This  4  cylinder  compressor  has  drop  forged  crank¬ 
shaft,  stainless  steel,  heat  treated  valves;  bronze 
bearings  and  positive  forced  feed  lubrication.  Maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  50-60  lbs.,  free  from  pulsation.  Stand¬ 
ard  equipment  includes  the  compressor  mounted  on 
steel  base  with  carrying  handle,  belt,  compressor 
pulley,  air  chamber,  air  gauge,  IS-ft.  hose,  spray  gun; 

Vi  or  Vs  h.p.  motor  or  gas  engine.  Immediate  delivery. 

If  your  de^ar  does  not  sell  Pressure  Queen  write  direct 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


For  row  crop  cultivation  the  TILLIVATOR  it  in  a  dost  by 
ittelf.  Any  combination  of  row  widths  can  be  cultivated 
accurately,  destroying  weeds  in  one  operation.  TIlllVATOt 
is  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  adjustable  to  row  tpacings  and  row 
widths.  Write  for  complete  information  showing  the  TIILI- 
VATOR  in  full  color. 


The  only  till- 

,  V  horsepower 
-  s'  motor  ~ 

model 

model  C... 
Stondord 

two  speeds  forward  and  reverse  .  .  . 
Positive  oction  multiple  disc  clutch  .  .  . 
Full  sized  Vis^  electric  alloy  steel  tines 
.  .  .  Center  shoe  and  share  ossembly 
cuts  out  middle  aed  tills  entire  oree. 


with  MULKEY’S 
NEW  IMPROVED* 
All-steel 

PORTABLE*  i 
BALANCED  A 
ELEVATOR  j| 

e  BALED  HAY 
eEa^Corn 


Cover  by:  Brooking  Tatuni-5/io<fa/ 

All  photographs  appearing  in  this  issue 
were  taken  by  Joe  Munroc,  our  staff 
photographer,  with  the  exception  of 
those  listed  below: 

5  — Winston  Pote-Shostal.  14  through  25 

—  R.  J.  McGinnis.  28 — J.  C.  Allen  & 
Son;  USD  A  — Cartographic  Division.  29 

—  National  Soybean  Processors  Assn. — 
University  of  Illinois.  34  —  Cy  LaTour. 
35— J.  C.  Allen  &  Son;  R.  J.  McGinnis. 

36  —  W.  R.  Wilson;  J.  W.  McManigal. 

37  — R.  J.  McGinnis.  38 — Jack  Breed  — 
FPG.  39  —  New  Mexico  State  Tourist 
Bureau.  41 — Rex  Gary  Schmidt.  42-43 — 
F.  Knoop.  45  —  SCS  —  Jenkins.  46-48  — 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  50  —  Conner  Prairie 
Farms.  54 — Lloyd  D.  Miller.  56  — Amer¬ 
ican  Aberdeen- Angus  Association.  57  — 
Guy  E.  Smith;  J.  C.  Allen  &  Son.  58-59 

—  F.  Knoop.  61 — Division  of  Plant  Nu¬ 
trition-University  of  California;  Deere 

6  Co.  62  —  Munroe-Hoffer.  63-64 — Deere 
&  Co.  65  —  Oliver  Corporation;  Allis 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Company;  Harry  Fer¬ 
guson,  Inc;  Minneapolis-Moline.  66  — E. 
Wilkinson.  69  —  F.  Knoop.  70  —  Joe  Clark. 
72-73 — F.  Knoop.  74  — Roy  Pinney.  75  — 
F.  Knoop.  77  — Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 
78 — A.  B.  Morse  Company.  79 — Wend- 
over  Neefus,  Jr.  — University  of  New 
Hampshire.  80  —  Nola  Wibel;  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry-,  Soils,  &  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering —  USD.A.  81 — Nola  Wibel.  82 — 
USD.A  —  Killian;  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  83  — Bell  Aircraft.  84  — George  /\. 
Smith.  86 — Allan  D.  Cruickshank.  89  — 
J.  C.  .Allen  &  Son.  90  — Standard  Oil 
Company-Vachon.  91 — Paul  Hadley.  99 

—  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service.  Ill  — 
Carl  MansBeld.  112  — Fred  Knoop.  124 — 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  126  through  128  —  R. 
J.  McGinnis. 


GREATER 

Lv/0  digestibility 

OF  GRAIN  PROTEINS 

WHEN 

BLUE  RIBBON 

CONDENSED  BUTTERMILK 

IS  USED 


Tests  made  at  a  leading  midwestern 
agricultural  school  prove  that  when 
buttermilk  is  added  to  the  diet  of  hogs 
and  poultry,  digestibility  of  grain  pro¬ 
teins  is  increased  by  20%  or  more. 


•  Plain  Candensud 
Bufturmilk 


•  Fortified  Chick  BuUermilk, 
with  Vitomins  D  and  G 


•  Fortified  Breeder's  Butter* 
milk  **B**  with  Vitamins 
D,  G  and  E 


e  World-famous  horsemen  have 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHNS  COMPOUNDforhfty 
years.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of 
throat  and  btonchial  tubes  to 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — 70c  and  $1.40. 
Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO. 

Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Plants  throughout  the 
Centrol  West  States 


Write  us  for  Prices 


536  LIVINGSTON  STREET,  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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Grand  Champion  -  -  and  Sire  of  Champions! 


True  Type,  Record  538759.  Grand  Chompion  of  the  1947  Ohio  State  Fair;  first  prize 
mature  boar  at  the  1947  Indiana  State  Fair,  and  sire  of  Reserve  Junior  Champion  Boar. 

All  rations  include  SACCO  V-19  MINERAL 


Circle  Oak’s  Farm  at  London,  Ohio,  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  quality  of  its  swine  herd. 
Owners  A.  W,  and  C.  E.  Jordan  say:  "Good 
blood  lines  —  sanitation  —  and  proper  feed¬ 
ing  result  in  a  productive  herd.  We  use 


Sacco  V-19  Mineral  because  it’s  a  complete, 
balanced  mixture  of  highest  quality.’’  24,000 
units  of  Vitamin  D  added  to  every  pound. 
Try  Sacco  V-19  —  feed  it  to  all  your  farm 
animals.  See  your  Sacco  dealer,  or  write  us. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
Holland,  Mich.,  Carey,  Ohio. 

MINERAL  FEED 


v-19 


for  Setter  Service,  longer 


Frem  planting  to  harvesting  and  the  tough  jobs  in  between,  the  flexibility  and 
power  of  the  all-purpose  Silver  King  makes  farming  faster  and  easier.  Smoother 
operation  provided  by  automotive  type  steering,  handy  controls,  and  full  energized 
brakes  means  increased  productivity  —  better  living  — more  leisure.  Precision-built, 
the  Silver  King  is  designed  to  give  yecirs  of  dependable,  trouble-free  service  at 
low  cost  for  any  farm  tractor  job. 

Fingertip  Steering  •  Safety  Brakes  •  3  and  4- Wheel  Models  •  Lower  Fuel 

Consumption  •  Side  and  Rear  Power  Takeoff  •  "Multi-Range"  Governor, 
Speeds  Up  to  20  M  P  H  •  Ample  Power  .  .  in  the  Field,  on  the  Highway 


THE  F  ATE-ROOT. HI  ATH  COMPANY  •  Dept.  C-2  •  PLY  MOUT  H,  OHIO 


THE  ROTARY  TU.LER 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

easy  to  germinate  and  grow.  The  im¬ 
portant  part  about  finely  tilled  soil  is 
that  it  holds  more  moisture  because  more 
surface  area  is  provided  on  which  the 
water  can  form  a  surface  film.  The  well- 
mixed  mulch  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  gives  the  effect  of  “hair  in  plaster” 
to  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  resist  erosion. 

Like  every  other  new  tool  the  rotary 
tiller  has  had  its  critics.  Some  say  it  costs 
too  much ;  that  it  won’t  work  in  high 
weeds ;  that  it  doesn’t  run  fast  enough. 
George  Lewis,  a  commercial  farming  con¬ 
tractor,  of  Newtown,  Ohio,  has  owned 
two  Rotary  Tillers.  The  first  one  he  sold 
because  he  didn’t  learn  how  to  use  it 
properly.  His  second  one,  which  he  bought 
two  years  ago,  he  considers  one  of  his 
most  valuable  pieces  of  equipment  in 
handling  3,000  acres  of  southern  Ohio 
land. 

Lewis  has  worked  out  his  own  high¬ 
speed  method  of  using  his  six-foot  Seaman 


LEWIS'  KILLIFER  disc  is  used  ahead  of  the 
Rotary  Tiller  on  heavily  weeded  ground. 


Tiller  in  combination  with  his  other  tools. 
One  particularly  efficient  combination  for 
some  of  the  hard  and  heavily  weeded  soil 
in  which  Lewis  has  to  operate  is  with  a 
double  Killifer  disc.  He  pulls  this  series 
of  heavy  26-inch  discs  with  a  Caterpillar 
tractor  at  5|4  miles  an  hour.  The  Tiller 
follows  the  same  day,  a  week  later,  or  a 
month  later  and  puts  the  soil  in  shape  for 
seeding.  Lewis  says,  “I  have  to  get  speed 
in  all  my  operations  or  I’ll  never  get  done. 
I’ve  found  on  disced  ground  I  can  run 
my  Rotary  Tiller  up  to  five  miles  an  hour 
and  get  the  same  results  as  in  using  it  at 
one  or  two  miles  an  hour  on  a  single  pass 
at  the  field.  What’s  more,  my  gas  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  Tiller  engine  is  about 
1/2  to  2  gallons  an  hour  as  against  5  to 
6  gallons  on  the  single  pass  method.” 

Waving  his  hand  across  a  clean  field 
Lewis  continued,  “The  weeds  get  mighty 
discouraged  after  I’ve  farmed  a  field  a 
couple  of  years  with  the  Tiller.  If  the 
ground  is  given  proper  fertilizer  I’ve  found 
that  the  crop  yields  will  increase  too.  I 
think  this  is  due  to  the  better  moisture 
holding  power  of  this  tyqae  of  soil  prepara¬ 
tion.  I’ve  found  that  two  men  can  get  35 
acres  ready  for  planting  in  a  12-hour 
spring  day  when  the  soil  is  in  good  shape. 
One  man  handles  the  ‘cat’  and  the  disc, 
the  other  runs  the  Tiller.” 
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LKT'FERS  — (Continued  from  page  12) 

RADIO-ACTIVE  FERTILIZER 

Sir: 

At  the  end  of  my  letter  about  radioactive  fertilizer  which  was 
printed  in  the  winter  issue,  I  found  a  footnote  about  which  1  had  no 
prior  knowledge.  Although  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  intention  to 
use  your  publication  for  polemics,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  clear  up 
any  wrong  impressions  which  may  have  been  left  with  your  readers. 

The  only  conclusions  which  can  be  accepted  or  refuted  in  science, 
must  be  based  on  results  obtained  by  scientific  experiments  and  re¬ 
search. 

Experimental  research  on  the  use  of  radioactive  material  in  agricul¬ 
ture  was  initiated  around  the  turn  of  this  century.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  by  highest  university  authorities,  agricultural  stations,  agricul¬ 
tural  experts,  large  private  agricultural  enterprises,  etc. 

There  exists  a  voluminous  scientific  literature  representing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  scientific  reports  written  and  printed  in  scientific  publications 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Some  of  this  literature  are  included  in 
the  minutes  of  National  Academies  of  Science  in  various  European 
countries. 

I  refer  anybody  who  is  interested  in  becoming  aetjuainted  with 
this  question  to  the  bibliography  contained  in  the  book  “Biology  of 
Radium  and  Uranium’'  by  Julius  Stoklasa  and  Josef  Penkava,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Paul  Parey — Berlin,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  number  of 
very  prominent  names  of  men  of  science.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
book,  many  other  articles  have  been  written  and  published  in  Europe. 
One  of  the  last  ones,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  is  the  symposium  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  signature  of  Drobkow  in  SCIENCE  AND  LIFE,  No.  3, 
March  1947,  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  particular  article  not  only  cites  field  experiments,  but  basic  labora¬ 
tory  research,  confirming  the  statements  contained  in  my  letter. 

We  intend  to  manufacture  a  radio-active  stimulant  that  can  be  spread 
directly  on  the  soil  or  added  to  any  commercial  fertilizer.  This  material, 
known  as  Alphatron,  is  composed  of  minute  quantities  of  mostly  alpha 
emitting  natural  radio-active  elements,  diluted  in  a  neutral  carrier. 

Alphatron,  when  ready,  will  be  distributed  free  to  State  Agricultural 
Stations,  Universities  and  similar  institutions  that  request  it  for  exper¬ 
imental  purposes. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  detailed  report  on  basic 
principles  and  experiments  conducted  b>  us  and  independent  investi¬ 
gators  which  will  answer  the  questions  and  dissipate  a  great  many  of 
the  doubts  and  uncertitudes  which  have  been  expressed  in  connection 
with  this  subject  of  vital  social  and  economic  interest. 

Boris  Pregel,  President 

CANADIAN  RADIUM  &  URANIUM  CORPORATION 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

The  article  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pregel  "Influence  of  Radioactive  Elements 
Upon  Lives  of  Plants"  by  A.  A.  Drobkow,  which  appeared  in  Science  and  Life, 
No.  3,  March  1947,  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  of  U.S.S.R.,  appears 
to  be  in  accord  with  statements  made  by  Mr.  Pregel  in  his  letter  in  Farm 
Quarterly,  Winter  issue.  U.S.A.  government  scientists  ot  Belstville  and  Oak  Ridge, 
however,  were  not  in  full  agreement  but  have  since  changed  their  minds. 

The  Russian  article  states: 

1. A  certain  amount  ot  radioactivity  is  necessary  tor  the  normal  development 
and  growth  of  the  plants. 

2.  There  is  a  certain  range  in  the  quantities  of  radioactive  substances  neces¬ 
sary  ter  beneficial  development.  Too  large  a  quantity  is  detrimental  to 
the  plant;  too  small  a  quantity  is  without  important  effect. 

3.  The  comporative  experiments  were  made  in  distilled  water  or  in  sterile 
sand  in  which  the  some  amount  of  nutritive  solution  and  the  same  amount 
of  micro-elements  were  introduced.  The  only  difference  in  the  experiments 
presumably  was  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  radioactivity  introduced. 
The  photographs  of  the  experiments  shows  clearly  the  differences  in 
growth,  so  that  these  differences  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  radioactivity. 

4.  The  radioactivity  of  the  plonts  grown  in  radioactivated  media,  whether 
it  be  sand,  water  or  soil,  was  meosured.  Different  plonts  absorbed  different 
quortlities,  but  the  radioactive  elements  absorbed  by  the  plants  were  in- 
flnilesimal.  The  use  of  these  plants  for  food  or  fodder  is  harmless,  it 
stated,  because  even  if  accumulated  for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  will 
still  be  under  the  accepted  tolerance  figures. 

Question:  Is  radiooctivity  necessary  ta  plant  life,  and  can  it  be  introduced 
commercially  so  as  to  increase  plant  production  enormously  with  the  resultant 
food  having  no  hormful  ingredients?  Mr.  Pregel,  o  man  who  has  devated 
his  life  to  the  distribution  of  radium  and  uranium  believes  the  answer  is 
"Yes."— Ed. 

MAJOR'S  AIDE 

Sir: 

I  was  having  a  terrific  problem  at  college  to  solve  a  project.  I  am  a 
Zoology  Major.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  merely  took  your  magazine  to 
the  campus,  read  a  few  passages,  received  a  wonderful  grade,  and  was 
highly  complimented,  mind  you,  by  my  professor  for  commendable 
“research.”  I  told  him  my  source  of  information  and  we  used  the  maga¬ 
zine  thereafter.  I  thought  this  hint  might  be  useful  to  you,  to  know  that  as 
a  science  major  I  find  it  very  helpful. 

Miss  Mariea  L.  Vaughn 
Ojai,  California 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Yolr  trucks  and  tractors  original  factory  equipment. 

need  spark  plugs  built  for  Built  with  the  heaviest  elec- 

tough  farm  jobs.  That’s  why  trodes  of  any  commercial 

many  of  America’s  leading  spark  plug,  these  great  spark 

manufacturers  of  cars,  trucks  plugs  are  available  to  help 
and  tractors  spe-  save  money  on  all  of  your 

I  X  cify  Auto-Lite  Trans-  farm  vehicles.  See  your  Auto- 

I  XW  port  Spark  Plugs  as  Lite  Spark  Plug  Dealer  today. 

THI  IIICTRIC  AUTO-LITI  COMPANY 
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HARD  WORK 

becomes 

EASY  WORK 


That  is  why  the  Ford  Tractor  helps  you  get  more  done 


With  both  model  Dear¬ 


born  Tandem 


right  and  below,  you 


set  the  working  angle 


of  the  disc  gangs 


straighten  them 


Ford  Hydraulic  Touch 


ti»KC  tiiat  *4. 


There  is  a  Dearborn 
Disc  Harrow  to  fit 
your  farm.  Whatever 
type  you  choose  will 
be  well  designed  and 
strongly  built  and  it 
will  do  more  discing 
faster,  easier,  better. 


As  every  farmer  knows,  discing  can  be  mighty  hard  work. 
But  with  the  Ford  Tractor  and  a  Dearborn  Disc  Harrow, 
discing  becomes  an  easier  job.  What's  more,  you  can 
finish  ground  faster  and  with  better  all-around  results. 
Let’s  see  why  this  is  so  — 

Dearborn  Disc  Harrows  are  controlled  by  the  exclusive 
built-in  Ford  Hydraulic  system  through  the  touch  control 
lever.  This  lever  does  the  hard  work  for  you  and  saves 
plenty  of  time  in  the  bargain.  With  it  you  raise  or  lower 
the  Dearborn  Lift  Type  Discs.  Or,  with  the  Dearborn  Pull 
Type  Discs,  you  use  it  to  angle  and  straighten  the  disc 
gangs.  You  don’t  have  to  strain  or  tug.  or  pull  on  long 
levers,  or  manipulate  trip  ropes  or  other  devices. 

Thus,  no  matter  which  type  of  Dearborn  disc  you  use. 
there  are  no  ridges  or  mounds  of  dirt  left  at  the  end  of  the 
field.  You  can  cross  grassed  waterways  without  damage. 
You’re  never  in  “trouble”  when  you  suddenly  come  into 
wet  spots  in  the  field.  And  because  you  relieve  the  load 
from  the  tractor  when  turning,  you  cut  down  on  fuel 
consumption  and  costs. 

Ask  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  demonstrate 
a  Dearborn  Disc  Harrow  right  on  your  farm.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  easier,  faster  and  better  you  can 
get  your  discing  done.  Put  the  Ford  Tractor  through  its 
paces,  too.  Find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  OETROIT  3.  MICHI6AN 


CHOOSE  THE  DEARBORN  DISC  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


At  left— This  Dearborn  Lift 
Type  Single  Disc  is  raised 
to  transport  position  .  .  . 
or  lowered  to  working 
position  .  .  .  with  Ford 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
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See  Centex.  Your  nearby  Ford 

Tractor  dealer  is  headquarters  for  Ford 
Tractors,  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment,  genuine 
Ford  Tractor  parts  and  for  implement  and 
tractor  service  second  to  none.  Stop  in  at  his 
place  of  business  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 


3.  AUTOMATIC  DEPTH  CONTROL 


MEANS  Llt^ORK  .!^ 
MftRE nrCfiqliP  ACRE1 

Vvy-'"' 


Only  the  Ford  Tractor  Gives  You  f 
THESE  3  BIG  ADVANTAGES  1 

WITH  FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 


#  The  illustrations  at  the  right  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  built-in  Ford  Hydraulic 
system,  with  Hydraulic  Touch  Control, 
works  in  plowing.  Here  are  the  three 
big  advantages: 

1.  Lifts  and  Lowers  at  a  Touch.  You  lift 
or  lower  a  Dearborn  Plow,  or  any  other 
Dearborn  Lift  Type  Implement,  by 
merely  touching  the  hydraulic  control 
lever.  No  straining  or  tugging. 

2.  Automatic  Draft  Control.  Under  uni¬ 
form  soil  conditions,  the  selected  working 
depth  will  be  maintained  automatically, 
even  in  fields  with  an  irregular  surface. 

3.  Automatic  Depth  Control.  Under  rea¬ 
sonably  smooth  surface  and  practically 


all  soil  conditions,  just  set  the  controls 
once  and  uniform  working  depth  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  automatically  maintained. 


The  Ford  Tractor  has  many  other  advan¬ 
tages.  For  example,  when  you  need  extra 
weight  for  traction,  you  get  it... automati¬ 
cally,  through  the  Ford  Hydraulic  system 
and  3-point  linkage.  That's  why  there’s 
no  need  for  unnecessary  “dead"  weight  in 
the  Ford  Tractor.  In  this  one  tractor  you 
have  a  “heavy"  tractor  for  hard  jobs  and 
a  “light"  tractor  for  easy  jobs.  No  wonder 
it's  such  an  economical  tractor  to  oper¬ 
ate.  No  wonder  it  works  so  many  more 
hours  for  its  owners. 


1.  LIFTS  AND  LOWERS  AT  A  TOUCH 


2.  AUTOMATIC  DRAFT  CONTROL 
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NEW  HOLLAND 


GIVE  IT  AIR 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

This  year  a  new  problem  developed. 
The  sweet  clover  weevil  attacked  the  new 
sweet  clover  seedings.  Condor  was  going 
to  have  his  sweet  clover,  weevil  or  no 
weevil.  Unable  to  get  information  on  how 
to  irradicate  the  pest,  he  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  bought  some  5%  DDT  powder, 
hired  an  airplane,  and  dusted  about  400 
acres.  This  treatment  cost  around  $3.00 
per  acre  but  saved  a  crop  which  Conder 
feels  is  worth  $40.00  per  acre  when  corn 
is  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Mechanical  Destruction  of  Compactions 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  ma¬ 
chinery  can  do  a  good  job  of  admitting 
air  and  moisture  to  the  subsoil.  They  say 
that  only  with  machinery  designed  for  the 
job  can  the  hardpan  or  plowsole  be  ef¬ 
fectively  broken  up  in  clay  soils,  or  soils 
that  run  to  clay,  or  in  special  cases,  such 
as  compacted  soils  in  irrigation  ditches 
where  machinery  has  worked  over  wet 
earth.  The  deep-rooted  legumes  may  work 
fine  on  some  farms,  they  say,  but  not  all 
farms  will  grow  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa, 
and  anyway  they  work  slowly,  and  if 
they  are  properly  distributed  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  the  soil  becomes  compacted  during 
the  two  or  three  years  interim.  However, 
no  machinery  can  introduce  organic  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  subsoil  as  the  legumes  do,  the 
trump  card  of  the  farmers  who  place  ma¬ 
chinery  in  second  place  as  a  soil  aerator. 

Machinery  does  a  quicker  job,  and  it 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Ma¬ 
chinery,  however,  should  be  regarded  as 
adjunct  to  tap-rooted  legumes.  Machinerv’ 
can  not  supply  humus.  In  addition  to 
opening  up  the  subsoil  to  moisture  and 
air,  and  breaking  up  the  hardpan,  ma¬ 
chinery  is  an  effective  way  to  combat  sur¬ 
face  erosion.  The  heavy,  deep-running, 
chisels  and  subsoilers  leave  a  porous,  slot- 
like  furrow  which  readily  admits  a  large 
amount  of  surface  water  and  carries  it  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  store  it  for  dry  periods. 

One  of  the  best-known  tools  designed 
for  breaking  up  the  plowsole  is  the  Oliver 
TNT  plow.  This  is  an  ordinary  moldboard 
plow  to  which  is  added  a  second  unit 
which  can  be  set  down  to  four  inches  be¬ 
low  the  pan  of  the  usual  plow  bottom. 
The  lower  base  is  offset  four  inches  from 
the  upper  base  to  reduce  the  draft  re¬ 
quired  to  pull  the  plow.  The  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  which  is  left  hard  and  smooth 
by  the  conventional  moldboard  plow,  is 
broken  up  and  (jermits  the  free  entry  of 
plant  roots,  air,  and  moisture.  The  TNT 
plow  overcomes  the  objection  of  deep 
plowing,  w’hich  turns  the  subsoil  to  the 
top  of  the  ground,  but  at  the  same  time 
effectively  breaks  up  the  plowpan.  Hard- 
pan  which  is  more  than  four  inches  below 
the  plowsole  is,  of  course,  not  affected.  By 
setting  the  lower  bases  at  different  levels, 
effective  sub-surface  catch  basins  are 
formed  to  hold  ground  water  on  slopes. 


^  That’S  why  New  Holland’s  simple  design  and  down-to-earth  engi¬ 
neering  stand  out.  New  Holland  farm  machinery  is  built  to  stand 
up  and  deliver  in  the  rough  spots.  Like  the  Baler  that  saves  you 
time  and  trouble  right  in  your  busiest  season . . .  makes  your  farm¬ 
ing  easier  and  more  profitable.  And  there’s  a  New  Holland  time 
and  labor  saver  for  every  season.  Let  us  help  you  plan  now  for 
a  full  year  of  mechanized  farming.  Write  Dept.  DD-4  today  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 
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Twelve  reversible,  swinging  hammers 
give  this  Hammer  Mill  extra  capacity. 
Feed  table  adjusts  for  your  convenience. 
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U.  S.  A. 


If  you  have  land  and  grass,  an  opportunity  awaits  you  with  Herefords. 
Clip  the  coupon  today  for  the  injurmative  booklet  listeO. 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Ocpt.  J  300  W«>t  11th  Street  Kansas  City  6,  Me. 

Please  send  FREE,  Illustrated  Booklet:  Herefords,  The  Beef  Breed  Supreme 


R.F.D.  or  Street  I.’o., 


Today’s  boys  and  girls  are  feeding 
HEREFORDS. They  are  learning  through 
experience  the  opportunity  which  exists 
in  producing  more  and  better  beef.  By 
marketing  feeds  through  America’s  most 
popular  breed  of  livestock,  they  are  realiz¬ 
ing  greatest  p>ossible  returns. 

Over  35,000  breeders  located  in  every 
state  are  busily  engaged  in  the  sound  and 
profitable  business  of  producing  Regis¬ 


tered  Herefords— the  seed  stock  by  which 
commercial  beef  herds  are  improved. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  commercial 
producers,  responsible  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  cattle  coming  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  markets,  are  doing  it  the  successful 
Hereford  way.  They  enjoy  the  supreme 
earning  power  afforded  by  Herefords  in 
providing  the  best  known  market  for 
grass,  roughage  and  grain. 


But  Her  Brother  Has  a  HEREFORD 


in  Original 

Factory-Equipment 

Choice 


More  than  50%  of  all  cars  and 
trucks  built  during 
the  past  10  production 
years  have  been  factory- 
equipped  with  AC 
Spark  Plugs.  The  choice 
of  responsible  engineers 
is  your  assurance  of 
utmost  reliability  and 
top  performance. 

You  can  continue  to 
have  such  reliability 
and  performance 
by  buying  AC— 
the  original 
factory -equipment 
choice  in  spark 
plugs. 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  AC's  on  hand  to  use 
while  you  have  dirty  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted 
regularly  at  a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 
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The  Hardpanbreaker 

Other  implements  on  the  market,  such  as  the  John  Deere — 
Killefer  chisels  and  panbreakers,  go  deeper  than  the  TNT  plow 
— deep  enough  to  break  up  hardpan  to  48  inches,  a  depth  which 
would  seem  to  be  adequate  for  moisture  storage  and  for  the  bulk 
of  the  root  systems  of  most  plants.  The  Allis-Chalmers  chisel  sub- 
!  soiler  penetrates  to  16  inches  and  the  Minneapolis- Moline  Uni- 
subsoiler  to  18  inches.  Both  are  popular  in  the  West  where 
moisture  conservation  is  an  important  factor.  Minneapolis- 
Moline  makes  subsoiler  attachments  for  its  effective  Uni  Tiller. 
Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  makes  the  Towner  subsoiler  and  plow  sole 
tiller.  Roots  which  penetrate  deeper  than  chisels  and  panbreakers 
work  are  mostly  in  search  of  moisture.  A  few  minerals  are  per¬ 
haps  available  below  this  depth,  but  the  feeder  roots  near  the 
j  surface  of  the  topsoil  do  most  of  the  feeding  for  the  plant.  Oat 
'  roots  will  extend  downward  16  inches  in  the  6rst  45  days,  27  in 
60  days,  and  may  hnally  reach  40  to  52  inches.  Corn  roots  grow 
downward  5  to  6  feet,  sugar  beets  3 ‘/a  to  6  feet,  barley  4 ‘/a  to 
i  6/a  feet,  rye  S/a  to  5/a  feet,  and  sorghum  S'/a  to  6  feet.  .Mfalfa 
roots  will  go  down  to  12  feet  in  two  years. 

Any  implement  which  makes  it  easier  for  plant  roots  to  grow 
i  downward  as  they  seem  to  want  to  grow,  helps  in  establishing 
healthy,  vigorous  plants.  The  so-called  chisel  and  panbreaker 
plows  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  entrv  for  moisture 
and  air. 

Deep  tillage  often  is  called  “sub.soiling,”  *‘panbreaking.”  or 
“chiseling”;  it  should  not  be  confused  with  deep  plowing. 

Subsoiling  or  panbreaking  is  deep  breakage  from  18  to  36 
inches  and  as  deep  as  48  inches  in  extreme  cases.  Chiseling  is  a 
shallower  operation  which  destroys  subsoil  formations  from  10 
to  15  inches  deep.  Both  operations  leave  the  sterile  subsoil  below 
the  surface  where  it  cannot  interfere  with  rapid  seed  germina¬ 
tion.  The  held  looks  much  the  same  as  a  held  ordinarilv  tilled 
except  for  the  narrow,  slot-like  furrows  in  the  ground. 

Proper  use  of  the  panbreaker  or  chisel  is  important.  The  heavy 
point  is  set  at  an  angle  and  is  regulated  to  work  just  below  the 
I  subsoil  layer  so  that  the  layer  will  be  lifted  and  broken  as  the 
implement  is  pulled  forward.  In  this  way,  the  layer  is  more 
thoroughly  destroyed:  it  shatters  farther  to  either  side  and  less 
power  is  required.  The  pick-and-shovel  investigation  will  reveal 
!  the  proper  depth  at  which  the  implement  should  be  set  to  work. 

!  The  furrows  should  be  close  enough  together  so  that  the 
subsoil  formations  in  between  are  completely  broken.  Generally, 
they  will  break  to  each  side  a  distance  equal  to  the  depth  of 
work,  which  means  that  panbreaker  furrows  should  be  approxi- 
i  mately  three  or  four  feet  apart  and  chisel  cultivator  standards 
12,  15,  or  20  inches  apart. 

Deep  tillage  is  usually  done  in  the  fall,  at  the  driest  season  of 
the  year.  This  is  the  ideal  time  because  the  subsoil  is  hard  and 
brittle — it  heaves  and  shatters  easily  and  breakage  is  more  thor¬ 
ough  .  .  .  the  work  can  be  done  more  leisurely  .  .  .  the  soil 
remains  open  throughout  the  winter  to  receive  snows  and  rains 
'  ...  subsoil  clods  are  broken  down  and  mellowed  by  the  weather 

1  ...  the  surface  and  stuble  are  left  in  excellent  condition  to  resist 
wind  erosion  .  .  .  and  soil  drainage  is  improved  to  permit  earlier 
tillage  and  seeding  in  the  spring. 

The  use  of  a  subsoil  plow  need  not  disturb,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  crop  resid;  .  of  stubble,  or  the  cover  crop,  with  which 
all  good  farmers  like  to  cover  their  helds  during  the  winter. 
There  is  comparatively  little  displacement  of  the  topsoil  and 
nothing  is  turned  under.  After  the  rainy  season  the  6elds  are 
disked  to  close  up  the  gashes  and  conserve  moisture. 

Right  here  is  should  be  said  that  deep  tillage  is  not  a  cure-all 
for  every  farm  ailment,  nor  is  it  always  economical  or  practical. 
Subsoil  tillage  has  been  a  highly  controversial  subject  among  both 
I  farmers  and  agronomists.  In  loose  soils  of  good  depth  its  use  is  a 
needless  expense.  It  must  be  mixed  with  common  sense.  The  J.  I. 
Case  Company,  which  made  a  survey  of  experiments  in  fourteen 
states,  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  deep  tillage  tools.  As 
rejwrted,  the  disadvantages  (chief  of  which  was  the  expense) 
outweighed  the  advantages. 
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now  to  treat  MASTITIS 


PENICILLIN  in  this  instant-use  tube  requires  no  prep¬ 
aration  ~  no  extra  equipment.  Simply  remove  cap. 
Insert  tip  of  tube  into  teat  opening.  Squeeze  contents 
into  teat  canal.  No  wasted  time!  No  wasted  penicillin  I 


Something  you’ve  been 
waiting  for — ready-to-use 
penicillin  for  mastitis! 
PENICILLIN  CALCIUM  OINTMENT 


clinical  tests  show  that  penicillin  in  ointment 
Jorm  is  stable,  non-toxic,  non-irritating,  highly 
effective.  The  penicillin  is  released  slowly,  thus 
prolonging  curative  action. 


SQUIBB  makes  mastitis  treatment  a  matter  oj 
seconds!  it  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis  (either 
acute  or  chronic)  in  your  herd. 

This  is  all  you  do:  remove  cap  from  tube,  in¬ 
sert  tip  of  the  tube  in  cow’s  teat  opening, 
squeeze  tube  to  instill  penicillin!  No  bother 
with  solutions  —  no  diluting  —  no  additional 
equipment  needed  —  no  w'asted  time! 

Leading  Agricultural  Schools,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Veterinarians  have  found  penicillin 
to  be  the  best  treatment  known  for  mastitis.  And 


Squibb 


Get  PENICILLIN  CALCIUM  OINTMENT 
SQUIBB  from  your  druggist.  Ask  for  it  in  the 
easy,  instant-use  tube!  Keep  at  least  a  half-dozen 
tubes  always  on  hand,  ready  to  use! 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

Gives  facts  on  Penicillin  and 
Mastitis  Control  Program.  VC  rite 
for  yours!  Address  E.  R.  SQUIBB 
&  SONS,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept. 
FQ-81,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.Y. 
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Ttxlay’s  modern  farmers  bring  the  magical  world  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  knowledge  into  their  farm  homes  with  the  new 
Victor  Lite-Weight.  Available  are  thousands  of  sound  films 
on  scientific  farming,  travel,  music  and  sports  —  plus  car¬ 
toons,  comedies  and  selected  Hollywood  features.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  can  enjoy  their  own  personal  silent  movies.  The 
Lite-Weight  is  beautifully  designed  and  priced  at  only  S375. 
See  your  local  Victor  headquarters  fur  a  home  demonstration 
or  write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  "At  Home”  booklet  and 
film  information. 

A  DIVISION  Of  eUfTIti-WUOHT  COIDOIATION  £ 

0*p#.  W>  t  Maw  ONc*  mtA  fmefney:  Dmvonport,  town  ^ 

Mow  fork  •  CUcrngo  •  DbMknfort  Tknopkont  Ho  WoetA 

MAKERS  OF  MOVIE  EQUIFMENT  SINCE  IflO 
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LOADER 


STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


Year  'Round 
Labor  Saver 

The  “Ottawa”  Hydraulic  Front 
End  Loader  makes  your  tractor 
pay  its  way  all  year;  enables 
you  to  get  tough  two-day  jobs 
out  of  the  way  in  a  few  hours. 
Loads  bulk  materials,  moves 
heavy  objects,  stacks  hay, 
scoops  grain,  plows  snow.  With 
:  an  “Ottawa  Farmer”  and  with 
its  attachments  you  save  time, 
money  and  manpower . . .  Win¬ 
ter,  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall. 
The  Ottawa  is  interchangeable 
•  on  27  tractor  mcxlels.  Write  for 
fully  illustrated  descriptive 
folder  today.  Every  Ottawa 
Loader  is  sold  under  a  money 
back  guarantee. 


Experiment  stations  reported  to  Case  that 
subsoil  tillage  gave  best  results  in  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  in  the  irrigated  and  compacted  soils 
of  the  far  West,  and  in  some  instances  on 
j  very  compacted  soils  of  the  Midwest  and 
I  South.  The  high  cost  was  a  common  fac- 
!  tor.  It  is  one  method  of  utilizing  all  the 
}  available  resources  of  the  soil,  thereby 
!  assisting  nature  to  increase  crop  yields  in 
certain  types  of  soils.  It  makes  it  easy  for 
the  roots  of  subsoil  busters  as  sweet  clover 
and  alfalfa. 

The  panbreaker  or  chisel  cultivator,  if 
used  proprerly  and  at  the  driest  season  of 
the  year,  will  break  the  soil  below  the  sur¬ 
face  so  thoroughly  that  rainfall  is  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  by  the  soil  column.  A 
cloudburst  of  considerable  severity  has 
been  stored  in  this  way  without  terraces 
and  with  no  erosion  damage.  It  is  a  rare 
occurence  when  a  properly  subsoiled  field 
will  not  absorb  all  the  rain. 

!  Deep  tillage  should  be  done  along  the 
1  contour  of  the  slopes.  This  direction  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Operations  di¬ 
rected  up  and  down  the  slope  provide 
natural  channels  to  speed  run-off  watei 
downhill  with  its  load  of  soil.  Panbreaker 
I  or  chisel  cultivator  furrows  along  the  con¬ 
tour.  on  the  contrary,  provide  a  series  of 
i  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  water  and  innum 
I  erable  pockets,  depressions,  or  furrows  in 
which  the  water  is  held  until  it  can  enter 
I  the  soil.  Deep  tillage,  in  conjunction  with 
1  terracing,  provides  the  acme  of  moisture 
I  conservation. 

I  Various  deep  tillage  tools  are  in  use  all 
I  over  the  country.  From  those  who  are  af 
I  flicted  with  highly  compacted  clay  soils 
I  comes  the  most  enthusiastic  reports  of 
I  what  subsoil  tillage  has  done  for  them 
'  T.  H.  Collier,  Rockford,  Washington, 
says:  “I  have  been  using  a  chisel  cultiva¬ 
tor  for  about  three  years.  I  first  chiseled 
I  80  acres  summer-fallow  in  a  field  with  a 
I  clay  subsoil.  The  following  year  I  har¬ 
vested  the  largest  crop  of  wheat  ever  cut 
I  on  that  field — at  least  10  bushels  per  acre 
!  increase.  The  past  two  years  I  have  used 
the  chisel  on  wheat  stubble,  increasing  my 
j  yield,  and  have  reduced  the  soil  wash  or 
I  erosion  at  least  50%.  In  my  opinion,  deep 
j  tillage  will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  of 
the  rolling  wheatland  in  this  territory,  just 
as  it  has  for  me.  I  find  that  by  working 
I  around  the  fields  the  moisture  goes  into 
'  the  ground  and  does  not  run  off.” 

I  While  farmers  and  soil  scientists  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  soil  aeration  and 
its  various  effects  on  plants,  they  do  know 
that  the  basic  facts  all  point  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  getting  air  to  both  the  roots  of 
plants  and  the  soil  organisms  which  are  so 
beneficial  to  growth.  Which  is  used,  a  tool 
made  in  a  factory  or  a  plant  furnished 
i  by  nature,  matters  little  so  long  as  air  and 
i  moisture  in  some  way  is  boosted  along  its 
way  to  deeper  parts  of  the  soil.  Crops  are 
almost  universally  helped.  You  can’t 
stretch  an  acre — it’s  still  43,560  square 
feet,  but  you  can  make  it  deeper. 
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How  much  should  you  pay  for  a  tractor— or  any  piece 
of  farm  machinery? 

ANSWER:  Enough  to  get  a  good  one ! 

Oliver  Tractors  are  not  the  lowest  in  price. 
In  the  face  of  rising  labor  and  material  costs  we 
could  not  maintain  old  prices  without  sacrificing 
quality.  We  refused  to  do  that! 

However,  you  can  now  buy  Oliver  equip¬ 
ment  for  less  graittf  less  beefy  less  cottony  less  of 


any  farm  commodity  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
Only  about  three-fourths  as  much  of  these  farm 
products  are  needed  to  buy  a  tractor  now  as 
were  needed  in  1940. 

We  are  glad  that  this  is  so.  We  are  glad  that 
the  income  of  the  American  farmer  has  increased 
so  much  relatively.  We  are  glad  that  our  own 
increases  in  manufacturing  efficiency  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  hold  our  comparable  prices  down. 
The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


(C 


OLIVER 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


ff 
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THE  FRENCH  EARTH 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


1 


“When  I  grow  up  I’m  going  to  America  and  marry  a  cowboy.” 
A  few  American  soldiers  had  passed  through  Chateau  Landon, 
generous  boys,  big  and  strapping,  with  plenty  of  cigarettes  and 
candy.  Chaussy  himself  had  a  military  jacket  which  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  had  thrown  to  him  from  a  passing  truck.  It  has  a 
fur  collar  and  is  lined  with  soft  wool.  It  is  worn  onlv  on  special 
'  occasions. 

There  is  little  frivolity  in  the  life  of  Raymond’s  family.  Once 
a  week  the  little  movie  theatre  in  Chateau  Landon  shows  a 
j  picture.  The  sound  occasionally  synchronizes  with  the  picture. 

I  and  it  alternately  blares  and  fades  to  a  whisper.  It  costs  francs 

I  and  Chaussy  and  his  family  rarely  attend.  They  attend  the 

'  village  church  and  on  religious  holidays  they  shake  the  moth 
balls  out  of  their  dress-up  clothes  and  have  a  vacation. 

There  is  little  recreation  for  the  young  people:  an  occasional 
dance  is  held  in  the  village  and  once  or  twice  a  year  traveling 
carnivals  set  up  in  the  market  square  with  a  merry-go-round,  a 
fortune  teller  and  jugglers. 

Occasionally,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  vegetables  from  the 
garden,  or  an  extra  hen  or  rabbit,  Madam  Raymond  will  share 
a  stand  at  the  market  in  Chateau  Landon.  This  is  as  much  a 
social  venture  as  one  for  profit,  for  the  neighbors  generally  have 
the  same  surpluses  at  the  same  time.  This  results  in  a  robust 
competition  for  the  few  customers  in  Chateau  Landon  who  do 
not  have  a  garden  or  a  hen  yard  of  their  own.  If  Madam 
Raymond  is  able  to  buy  salt  and  matches  for  the  week  and  per¬ 
haps  add  a  sou  or  two  to  the  family  savings  she  is  pleased,  but 
i  she  enjoys  just  as  much  the  bargaining  that  accompanies  evers 
sale.  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  her  to  spend  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  defending  the  virtues  of  an  ancient  stewing  hen  against 
the  slanderous  attacks  of  a  prospective  customer.  The  customer 
would  rather  buy  it  for  less  than  is  asked  for  it,  than  to  receive 
it  as  an  outright  gift  without  the  bargaining. 

Chaussy  likes  to  talk  politics,  but  in  recent  years  the  subject 
has  gotten  beyond  him.  “In  Paris  they  talk,  talk,  talk;  here  on 
our  farms  we  work,  work,  work.”  he  says.  One  change  after 
another  in  the  government,  always  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
the  franc  going  down,  the  things  he  buys  going  up.  He  has  given 
up  in  despair.  Whom  should  he  believe?  He  is  inclined  to  favor 
DeGaulle  because  he  believes  him  to  be  a  French  patriot.  He 
believes  with  his  entire  soul  that  the  onlv  wav  to  get  anything 
is  to  work  for  it. 

He  and  his  family  have  had  plenty  to  eat.  His  grandchildren 
are  probably  healthier  than  he  was  at  their  age.  For  his  relatives 
in  Paris,  milk  is  strictly  rationed,  first  call  going  to  children  up 
to  four  years  of  age.  When  there  is  any  left,  it  goes  to  the  next 
younger  children.  There  has  not  been  enough  milk  for  all  needs 
in  France  since  1939. 

Chaussy’s  parents  sold  almost  everything  they  raised,  living  on 
what  was  left,  a  mere  subsistence.  Now,  since  he  has  lost  faith 
in  the  currency,  he  is  more  generous  with  his  family.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  milk,  his  daughter  makes  butter  and  cheese,  there  are 
plenty  of  chickens  in  the  barnyard,  and  he  holds  back  enough 
wheat  to  assure  himself  plenty  of  good  bread. 

In  America  the  diet  is  built  around  meat;  in  France  around 
bread.  A  Frenchman  can  endure  a  great  deal  if  he  has  plenty  of 
good  bread;  tamper  with  its  quantity  or  quality  and  there’s  a 
revolution  in  the  making.  They  say  the  French  Revolution  was 
touched  off  by  the  court’s  reply  to  the  cries  of  the  people  for 
bread,  “Let  them  eat  cake.”  A  Frenchman  doesn’t  want  cake; 
he  prefers  bread.  And  well  he  might,  for  in  the  whole  world 
there  is  no  food  more  tasty  or  nourishing  than  French  bread 
at  its  best. 

Thrift,  French  Style 

How  can  a  family  of  seven  live  on  sixty  acres?  To  understand 
how  this  can  be  done  with  a  measure  of  comfort  and  security 
one  must  understand  the  amazing  thrift  and  ingenuity  of  the 
French  farmer.  When  the  wheat  is  harvested  Madam  Raymond, 
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Red^^^Sea! 

ENGINES 


MORE 


Continental  Red  Seal  engines  are  doing  their  part  to 
cut  costs  and  build  profits  as  the  power  source  in 
more  and  more  farm  equipment.  They  are  designed 
to  start  easily  and  run  smoothly  under  the  severe  con¬ 
ditions  often  present  in  farm  and  ranch  use.  Heat, 
dust,  chaff,  and  long  periods  of  continuous  operation 
are  only  a  few  of  the  handicaps  they're  engineered  to 
surmount.  You'll  find  them  in  many  of  the  leading 
makes  of  tractors,  trucks,  power  sprayers,  balers,  self- 
propelled  combines  and  other  equipment. 

Red  Seal  engines  are  also  available  as  power  units  for 
pumping,  sawing,  generating  current,  hoisting,  and 
other  applications.  Let  us  send  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Continental  Red  Seal  engine  dealer.  He  can 
not  only  supply  you  with  the  Red  Seal  engine  built 
for  your  Job,  but  as  part  of  Continental  Motor's 
nation-wide  service  network,  back  you  up  with  parts 
and  repairs. 


MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 


HARVESTERS 


bAHERY  CHARGERS 


SPRAYERS 


TRUCKS 


ON  THE  FAR/V\ 


•  The  FOX  Pick-up  Hay  Chopper, 
with  the  Mower  Bar  and  Corn  Har¬ 
vesting  attachment,  together  with 
the  FOX  Crop  Blower,  quickly  does 
the  three  toughest  jobs  on  the 
farm  .  .  .  Haying,  Forage  Harvest¬ 
ing  and  Silo  Filling. 

Built  by  the  Pioneers  of  Modern 
Forage  Harvesting  and  with  over 
1 0  years  of  successful  field  oper¬ 
ation,  the  FOX  is  the  outstanding 
machine  of  its  kind  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 


#  You  can  mow,  chop  and 
load,  in  one  operation, 
over  200  tons  of  grass 
silage  a  day. 


#  You  can  cut  corn  of  any 
height,  chop  it  into  silage 
and  load  Into  wagons 
ready  for  the  silo,  all  in 
one  operation. 


#  One  man  can  pick  up,  chop 
and  load,  ready  for  the 
mow* or  stack,  2  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  1 2  minutes. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
2338  N.  Rankin  Street 


APPLETON 


rex 


WISCONSIN 


Write  us  today.  We  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  all  about  this 
marvelous  machine. 


Secretary 
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her  daughter  and  the  three  children 
follow  the  reaper,  gleaning  every  head  of 
wheat.  Every  gnarled  apple  beneath  the 
trees  against  the  courtyard  wall  is  saved  : 
when  a  fowl  is  killed,  not  even  the  feathers 
are  wasted.  Chaussy  has  a  “good”  suit  of 
clothes.  He  got  it  from  his  father,  who  in 
turn,  got  it  from  his  father.  It  is  green 
with  age,  in  the  style  of  the  late  1880’s. 
but  it  is  “as  good  as  new”  because  there 
isn’t  a  patch  on  it.  Food  and  clothing,  by 
American  standards,  are  minor  items  of 
spending.  The  peasant’s  economy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  simple :  spend  less  than  he 
makes.  He  figures  by  that  reckoning  he 
can’t  fail  to  save  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  under¬ 
stand  the  personality  of  a  French  peasant 
farmer.  The  Frenchman  works  on  his 
farm  to  make  a  living,  as  a  way  of  life ; 
the  American  farmer  works  to  make 
enough  to  retire. 


Peasant  thrift  is  sometimes  cut  very  thin 
Raymond  tells  of  a  friend  who  had  an 
extra  pasture  which  he  advertised  :  “For 
rent,  two  hectares  of  pasture.  For  bob¬ 
tailed  horses,  100  francs  per  week;  for 
long-tailed  horses,  119  francs  per  week.” 


Condensed  Milk  By  -  Products,  Molasses 
and  Vitamin  Oils  .  .  .  “Sealed  In"  by 
Arcody’s  Exclusive  4 -Step  Process 


Here’s  how  Arcady  puts  EMULSIFIED  vitamins 
and  milk  proteins  into  Chick  Starter.  Con 
densed  milk  by-products  are  churned  with 
molasses  and  vitamin-rich  oils  into  a  feed' 
enriching  emulsion.  The  microscopic  emulsion 
droplets  are  then  absorbed  in  pores  and  cells 
of  a  carrier  to  make  a  granular  Pre-Mix  Con¬ 
centrate.  After  cure-drying  to  seal  the  natural 
uncooked  proteins  and  vitamins  in  a  coating 
of  molasses,  the  Pre-Mix  Concentrate  is  blended 
with  other  quality  ingredients  to  make  Arcady 
Chick  Starter  .  .  .  nature-dried,  stable  and  full- 
strength  whenever  you  feed  it. 


Try  Arcady  Emuluflod  Chick  Stortor  with  your  Mrsl  brood 
thi*  yoor.  You’ll  novor  go  bock  to  tooding  driod  milk 
mothos  or  mo«ty  liguidi.  Buy  Arcady  Chick  Stortor 
today.  Writ#  tor  Arcody  Comploto  Poultry  Program. 


/i  and  P^o^am 

^  Afaed 


ARCADY  FARMS 

MILLING  COMPANY 

>23  W.  JocksoM  Uvd. 
Ckicag*  4,  IIL 


RACKS  like  these  are  taken  to  the  fields 
and  the  hay  is  piled  on  them  for  drying. 


IMPROVE  YIELDS — Plont  only  cleaned 
and  graded  seed  Breed-up  your 
seed  the  way  recornmended  by  ogn- 
^  cultural  outhorities.  Keep 

Rr  out  weeds  SAVE  by  clean - 

^  ing  ot  home  SELL  seed  ot 

H||M  0  profit  to  others. 


FARM  ^  iaet 

Ask  Y0¥r  de«pl4r  for  Ml  imfofmmtiom  or  wrifo; 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
HOME  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

(Pot  Grow.i)  Roody  Now  for  Immodioto  Oolivory 

35  June  Bearing  Plants  /  Total  50  Plants 
1 5  Everbearing  Plants  (  for  $6-50 

Just  th*  right  guontity  of  each  typo  tor  tho  overogo 
homo  garden.  Only  the  best  of  vorieties  used  in 
this  collection.  Safely  shipped  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  by  express  coliecl.  Complete  listing  of  all 
varieties  and  prices  featured  in  our  1948  General 
Seed  Bulb  ond  Plant  Catalog  FREE  on  reguesl. 

BURNETT  BROS.,  INC. 

92  Chambers  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Barclay  7-4138 


He  did  not  need  to  explain  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  that  a  bob-tailed  horse  would  spend 
a  part  of  his  time  brushing  flies  away 
with  his  head,  would  eat  less. 

In  pre-war  times  Raymond  could  al¬ 
ways  count  on  getting  help  for  the  few 
days  during  the  harvest  season  when  he 
used  an  extra  man.  There  are  no  idle  men 
in  the  villages  now,  and  he  must  stretch 
his  working  day  to  get  in  his  crops.  On  the 
larger  farms,  regularly  employing  extra 
help,  the  labor  situation  is  critical.  Many 
young  men  died  in  German  prison  camps ; 
many  of  the  younger  men  who  own  no 
land  followed  high  wages  into  the  factory 
towns.  The  situation  has  grown  worse  since 
most  of  the  German  prisoners  were  re¬ 
turned  ;  they  were  a  real  help  during  the 
two  years  since  the  fall  of  Germany.  That 
is  why  the  French  are  asking  for  tractors 
and  other  labor  saving  machinerv  and 
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that  is  why  Raymond  looks  forward  to  a 
new  day  on  his  farm  ;  he  has  a  tractor. 

John  Huguet 

One  of  Chaussy  Raymond’s  outlying 
parcels  of  land  adjoins  that  of  John 
Huguet.  Huguet  is  the  big  farmer  of  the 
community  and  such  are  his  methods, 
machinery  and  stock,  that  farmers  around 
him  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
envy  him.  He  is  an  intelligent,  well  in¬ 
formed  man  who  reads  a  great  deal  and 
enjoys  the  few  luxuries  the  times  will 
permit  him  to  buy.  He  has  80  hectares  of 
land,  about  160  American  acres,  much 
above  the  average  size  of  the  French  farm. 
It  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  almost  all  in  one 
continuous  piece.  His  old  father,  who  is 
retired,  but  lives  with  him,  succeeded  in 
buying  and  trading  isolated  pieces  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  holdings,  a  remarkable  piece 
of  business  acumen  and  diplomacy  in 
France  where  farmers  had  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  consolidate  their  isolated  holdings 
for  generations  with  little  success.  Huguet 
already  has  a  tractor  which  he  believes  he 
received  somewhat  as  an  act  of  God.  In 
1940  a  shipment  of  13  tractors  came  into 
Montargis  from  .America.  In  transit  some¬ 
one  had  stolen  the  tires  so  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  no  use  for  them  in  Germany. 
They  were  impounded  two  years  ago  at 
the  Liberation.  .After  two  years  buried 
under  bureaucratic  red  tape,  tires  were 
procured  for  them  and  they  were  released 
In  the  late  fall  of  1947  to  the  most  needy 
farmers  in  the  district.  Huguet  had  been 
one  of  the  lucky  recipients.  His  new  trac¬ 
tor  is  a  Diesel,  36  horsepower  and  cost 
him  $4,000,  or *425.000  francs  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  exchange.  He  also  has  six  horses,  four 
cows,  two  calves,  one  bull  and  300  ewes 
with  100  fall  lambs.  His  wife  thinks  she 
has  about  100  chickens.  The  farm  is  able 
to  feed  four  hogs  from  table  scraps  plus  a 
ration  of  beet  pulp  mixed  with  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley.  and  hay.  Of  the  160  acres  Huguet 
manages.  36  are  in  beets,  40  in  wheat,  30 
in  luzerne  hay,  30  in  oats  and  16  in  barley. 
The  remaining  eight  acres  arc  in  small 
strips  of  potatoes  and  second  growth  wood¬ 
land.  His  beets  this  year  yielded  seven  and 
one-half  tons  per  acre,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  crop.  The  best  crop  of 
wheat  he  has  had  averaged  50  bushels 
per  acre.  This  year  it  went  as  low  as  30 
because  of  the  drought,  although  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  France  was  not  as  hard  hit  as  other 
parts.  His  hay  will  average  two  tons  per 
cutting  per  acre  and  oats  and  barley  about 
the  same  as  good  crops  in  America.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  has  been  managing 
this  farm  he  planted  foreign  wheat,  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  Manitoba  from  Canada  purchased 
from  the  Government  Control,  The  1947 
crop  of  wheat  was  unfit  for  seed  because 
of  the  drought.  He  has  just  purchased  a 
purebred  Southdown  ram  which  he  will 
cross  with  his  fine  Berrichon  ewes.  His 
cows  are  a  mixture  of  Netherland  and 
Normand  stock.  One  of  his  Netherland 
cows  is  a  very  fine  one  and  at  the  height 
of  her  lactation  gives  30  quarts  of  milk 


a  complete  line  of 

Sherwin- 

Williams 

AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICALS 


DO  YOU  HAVE  an  orchard  supplying  luscious 
fruit  to  a  large  market  ...  or,  do  you 
nurse  along  a  flower  garden — watching  and  pro¬ 
tecting  each  bud  that  forms?  Do  you  have  a 
plot  in  the  back  yard  where  you  grow  a  few 
vegetables  for  the  fun  and  satisfaction  of  eating 
your  own  produce?  Do  you  raise  just  enough 
produce  and  crops  to  maintain  your  own  place? 
Do  you  raise  the  grain  that  feeds  this  and  other 
nations?  Whatever  you  grow  and  wherever  you 
grow  it,  you’ll  find  that  Sherwin-Williams  has 
the  right  agricultural  chemical  product  to  fit 
your  individual  need. 

The  same  painstaking  care  in  development, 
testing  and  production  that  has  made  Sherwin- 
Williams  a  world-famous  name  in  paint  have 
gone  into  the  complete  Sherwin-Williams  line  of 
insecticides,  fungicides  and  weed-killers.  You 
know  that  name  stands  for  top  quality  in 
agricultural  chemicals — just  as  it  does  in  paint! 

There  is  a  right  time  and  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  for  every  crop  and  every  product  in  this 
complete  S-W  line  of  agricultural  chemicals. 
Leaflets  giving  specific  recommendations  for 
almost  every  conceivable  problem  you  may 
encounter  are  available  . . .  ask  your  dealer  for 
them.  Or  write  direct  to  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division,  Room 
1254,  Midland  Bldg.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
(Export  Division,  Newark,  New  Jersey.) 

S-W  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

COVER  THE  CROPS 
THAT  COVER  THE  EARTH 


nfucTs  or 

Sherwin- 

Williams 

RESEARCH 


FOR  INSECT  CONTROL 

The  DOTOL  family — a  complete  line  of 
DDT  formulations  tailored  to  fit  every 
agricultural  need,  halodane  formula¬ 
tions  (wettable  powder  containing  40% 
Chlordan;  45%  Chlordan,  water-mix- 
able).  ISO-HEX  (containing  5%  gamma 
isomer  of  Benzene  Hexachloride,  wet- 
table,  and  5%  gamma  dust),  chlor- 
PHEEN  (containing  Chlorinated  Cam- 
phene — 20%  and  40%  dusts  and  42% 
water-mixable).  dimite  (dmc  formula¬ 
tion  for  mite  control),  apha-mite  (con¬ 
taining  parathion,  variously  known  as 
AATP  and  E-605).  killex  (100% 
Hexaethyl  Tetraphosphate).  Calcium 
and  Lead  Arsenates.  Black  Leaf  40. 
FREE-MULSION  and  SPRA-MULSION  (for 
dormant  sprays).  SUMMER  MULSION  (for 
summer  sprays).  Nico-MULSiON  (effec¬ 
tive  nicotine-oil  combination).  ROTO- 
DUST  (ready-to-use  0.75%  rotenone 
dust). 

FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

KARBAM  BLACK  (Iron)  and  karbam 
WHITE  (Zinc  dimethyl  dithiccarba- 
mate).  basi -cop  (micro- fine  basic  copper 
sulfate).  FUNGI-BORDO  (dry,  powdered, 
neutral  Bordeaux  mixture).  MULSOID 
SULFUR  (micro-fine  wettable  sulfur). 
suLFix  SULFUR  (finely  ground  wettable 
sulfur). 

FOR  COMBINED 
INSECT  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL 

DRY  LIME  SULFUR  (spray  dried,  stabi¬ 
lized  lime  sulfur).  DINITROL  (40', 
dinitro-ortho-cresol  for  use  with  oil 
emulsion  sprays),  dinitro-sol  (20*'^ 
salt  of  dinitro-ortho-cresol).  b.C.a. 
(Basic  Copper  Arsenate).  Paris  Green. 

FOR  WEED  CONTROL 

agricultural  weed-no-more  (a 
proved  ester  formulation  of  2,4-D). 
viNE-KiL  (Sodium  Arsenite  weed  killer). 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

ZINC  SULFATE  (spray  dried,  containing 
36%  zinc).  STOP-DROP  (liquid  and  dust 
formulations  of  naphthaleneacetic  acid  ). 
SAFE-N-LEAD  (to  prevent  arsenical 
injury  on  fruit),  spralastic  (spreader 
and  deposit-builder),  spred-rite  (liquid 
fish  oil  spreader),  pruning  compound 
(antiseptic  tree  wound  dressing). 


Sherwin-Wiluams 
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UPRIGHT  YEW  HEDGE 

lew  os  54c  per  fool 

Aristocrot  of  all  hedges.  Bushy,  twice  trans¬ 
planted,  not  spindly  seedlings.  100  ft.  of 
hedge,  I  ^f-  opart  uses  67  YEWS. 


100  9-12"  Yews  . $  80.00 

25  for  $22.50 

100  12-15"  Yews  .  95.00 

25  for  $25.00 

100  15-18"  Yews  .  125.00 

25  for  $32.50 


SO  OR  MORE  AT  100  RATE 

RHODODENDRONS 

few  OS  35c 

Fine  Young  Plants,  12”  high 
Small  ball  of  eorth. 


50 

RHODODENDRON,  Maximum  . 

whit#  in  July 

$17.50 

50 

RHODODENDRON,  Catawbiense 
rose  in  June 

27.50 

50 

RHODODENDRON,  Carolina 
pink  in  May 

27.50 

50 

KALMIA  (Mountain  Laurel) 
pink-white  in  June 

20.00 

5 

leech  kindl  20  plants 

13.50 

25 

(each  kindl  100  plants 

47.50 

Net 

prepaid  Pay  express  (about  6c 

a  planti 

on  arrival. 

DWARF  FRUITS 

Pick,  prune,  spray  from  the  ground  .  .  .  more 
fruit  per  ocrel  Old  fovorite  varieties;  some 
lorge  fruit. 

Balanced  Heme  Orchard 
APPLES:  1  McIntosh,  1  Wealthy 
PEARS:  1  Bartlett,  1  Duchess 
PEACH:  1  Elberta 
PLUM:  1  German  Prune 


6  II  each!  2  yr.  elds  $23.00 

6  II  eochl  3  yr.  olds .  31.00 


fruit  possible  in  1949 

Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris,  Peonies,  Azaleas,  etc. 
WRITE  FOR  Fall  1947  Catalog 

KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 

Dept.  B-2  50  Church  St  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

S _ 1  ■  _ r 


SMOOTHER  COMPOST 

BETTER  ROOT  GROWTH! 


KEMP  Peteer  Sell  Stiredders 
save  ^4  if  the  tUee  ef  back- 
braakiaf  eerk.  thmddiaa 
aiixini  aay  sell, 
eeaipest,  »et  or  d 
clods  are  shredd) 
out. 

The  KEMP  ie  built  te  last.  Stones 
can’t  break  Its  sprint  steel  cuttlnp 
teeth. 

Write  ter  KEMP  catalei  with  tull 
descriptien,  pictures  and  comment 
trem  trsoiere.  aaricultural  colletes. 
KEMP  machine  shredded  compost  or 
pettint  sell  resalts  in  batter  root 
arewth.  and  sturdier,  healthier,  more 
fruitful  plants. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  S  1027  East  Twentieth  8t.  Eric.  Pa. 


^•TRACTOR-MOWERe^ 

fllLO  -  TtSTEO  fOP  25  TEARS 


ORAVKY  MOTOR  PLOW  A  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Boa  332  Dwisbor,  W.  Ve. 


per  day.  The  other  two  cows  give  respec¬ 
tively  20  and  23  quarts  a  day.  He  feeds 
them  luzerne  hay  and  beet  pulp  mixed  with 
chaff  and  hulls  from  the  threshing.  He  also 
feeds  them  cow  beets  which  he  chops  him¬ 
self  with  a  motor  operated  chopper.  His 
farm  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  machinery, 
j  although  some  of  it  is  wearing  out.  He  has 
a  McCormick  reaper,  a  motor  operated 
j  elevator  to  handle  baled  hay  and  straw,  a 
j  Deere  mower,  a  new  Minneapolis- Moline 
disc,  several  pieces  of  planting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  machinery  made  in  Canada,  and  one  or 
two  pieces  of  French  manufacture.  His 
I  hay  rakes,  two-way  plows  and  his  culti- 
j  vating  machinery  are  of  French  manu- 
1  facture. 

The  French  F^arth 

j  The  soil  in  this  district  is  very  sweet 
and  requires  no  lime.  It  is  underlain  by 
limestone  rock  and  the  soil  itself  is  full 
of  limestone  pebbles.  Huguet’s  fertilizer 
program  calls  for  250  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
350  pounds  of  potash,  450  pounds  of  phos- 


THE  BLACK  SMOCK  and  the  clipped  head 
are  the  trademarks  of  the  French  schoolboy. 


phate  on  each  acre  per  rotation.  This 
rotation  varies  from  three  to  five  years. 
In  addition  he  puts  on  an  estimated  15 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  on  his  beets.  He 
says  he  believes  in  an  entire  year  he  will 
use  close  to  a  thousand  tons  of  manure 
from  his  sheep,  horses  and  cows.  All  the 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheep, 
are  kept  closely  confined  in  the  stables  in 
order  to  produce  manure  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  straw  from  his  wheat  fields 
is  baled  and  stacked  up  and  used  for  bed¬ 
ding.  He  received  for  his  crops  last  year 
1800  francs  for  each  100  kilos  of  wheat, 
3000  francs  for  each  1000  kilos  of  beets, 
1400  francs  for  each  100  kilos  of  oats,  1600 
francs  for  each  100  kilos  of  barley  and 
I  8000  francs  for  each  1000  kilos  of  hay. 
This,  he  is  careful  to  e.xplain,  is  very 
difficult  to  translate  into  terms  of  dollars 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  franc  has 
run  the  gamut  of  value  in  American 
money  from  two  cents  per  franc  to  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent.  Roughly,  the 
prices  in  American  money  are  as  follows : 
wheat,  $2.70  a  bushel;  beets  $15.00  per 


FEED  CARROT  OIL 

Helps  Livestock 

to  Do  Well 

Feed  carrots  —  the  great 
livestock  conditioner — in  the 
form  of  carrot  oil.  It  is  the 
oil  soluble  vitamin  activity 
of  garden  carrots.  Added  to 
feeds  it  promotes  goodhealth 

4'  kW  ''  —  glossy  coats.  Improves 

9  •  breeding  results.  Special  in- 

troauctory  offer.  Send  $1  with  this  ad  for  regular 
$1.60  bottle  of  Quintrex  l^eat  Germ  and  Carrot  Oil 
— a  favorite  with  breeders.  FREE  on  Request — our 
36-page  catalog  containing  complete  information  on 
carrot  oil  and  its  use  in  livestock  feeding. 
NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  lee. 

Dept.  A2.  South  Whitley.  Indiana 
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Offering  of 


Young  bulls  and  hoifert 
of  oxcoMont  individuality 
and  proven  blood  lines. 

Herd  T.B.  occ.  Bangs 
Free  opp.  and  ofRcioliy 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

Write  for  illustrated 
booklet 

Myron  and  Agnes  Fuerst 
Pine  Plains 

(Dutchess  County),  N.  Y. 


Dig  a  Posthole  a  Minute! 

Paint  os  Fast  as  Five  Men! 

Saw  Down  a  30"  Oak  Tree  in  3  Minutes! 

New  11 4-page  book  tells  you 
how  ...  includes  100  proven  la¬ 
bor-saving  devices  and  100  pic¬ 
tures,  by  Robert  L.  Crone.  This 
handy  book  will  help  you  elimi¬ 
nate  hours  of  hard  work  and  cut 
your  farming  expenses  in  half. 
This  is  the  book  you  hove  been 
waiting  for... the  only  one  of  its 
kind.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  you 
promptly  if  you  send  Sl.SO  to: 
FARM  LABOR  SAVERS  Box  5023-0,  Chicago,  III. 


rUERST 


PARKS 


BARREP  ROCKS 

Worlds 
Oldest 
Strain 


BIG 
BIRDS! 
Terrific 
Ltyen !  V.  8.  - 
K.O.P.  record!  to 
349  eggs  and  flock 
•rersgei  over  250. 
Pullonim  Cletn  A  U.  8. 

Chicks  grow 
fset  and  don't  need  to  be 
pampered !  They  can  take  It ! 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 

Write  for 

Catalog 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE.  SHEEP 
AND  HOOS 

Uaad  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  State  Depta. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable,  ruat-rcalatant  steel. 
OROCR  NOW!  PWiCM 
INCLUDE  NUMBCRINOl 


No.  i3€  SALES  TAG 

Quantity  Price 

too  Sl.SO 

500  6.60 

lOOO  10.80 

P.O.B.  Newport.  Ky. 


CAB  TAOS 

[Quantity  Hog>Sheep 
50  SI. 40 

100  2.48 

300  5.80 

Applicator  1.65 


Cattle 

81.60 

2.80 

6.80 


Notiofiol  Bond  A  Tog  Co.«  Oogt.  6-640,  Newport,  Ky. 
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ton;  oats,  $1.75  a  bushel;  barley,  $2.00  a 
bushel ;  hay  $40.00  per  ton. 

The  wide  variety  of  grasses  and  legumes 
grown  in  America  for  pasture  and  hay 
are  unknown  in  France.  They  have  done 
their  experimenting  long  ago  and  settled 
on  what  is  best  for  their  land.  The  most 
popular  forage  crop  is  luzerne  (alfalfa), 
which  is  almost  exclusively  grown  in  the 
wheat  and  sugar  beet  areas.  There  are 
some  soybeans  grown  in  parts  and  a  little 
sainfoin,  a  legume  hay  unknown  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Corn,  or  maize  as  it  is  known,  is  rarely 
grown  e.xcept  iti  a  limited  area  in  the 
South.  The  French  people  w'ere  recently 


introduced  to  American  corn  meal,  an 
introduction  that  was  a  disappointment  to 
both  the  government  and  the  housewife. 
In  an  attempt  to  supplement  the  short 
wheat  supply,  several  cargoes  of  corn  meal 
were  brought  in  and  distributed  to  gro¬ 
cers.  The  French  housewife  and  the  baker, 
who  had  never  dealt  with  the  strange 
foreign  meal,  were  advised  to  mix  with 
Hour  and  proceed  as  usual.  The  result  was 
a  loaf  of  bread  that  would  have  been  a 
very  good  substitute  for  a  paving  block. 
Some  of  the  meal  was  well-populated 
with  weevils  and  some  was  sour,  which  the 
French  thought  was  the  natural  state  of 
all  corn  meal. 

Huguet  employs  five  men  permanently 
on  hi^  farm  and  pays  them  40  francs  an 
hour  for  a  10-hour  day  and  furnishes  food 
and  lodgings.  During  the  beet  harvest  he 
employs  an  additional  four  men  who  are 
paid  by  the  acre  for  digging  and  chopping 
the  beets.  They  make  double  the  wage  of 
the  permanent  worker.  Last  year  Huguet 
grossed  about  $9000  on  his  farm.  He  has 
an  ancient  electric  refrigerator  which  has 
not  been  used  for  three  years  because  he 
cannot  get  repairs. 

His  rotation  is  elastic,  and  varies  from 
year  to  year  as  the  crop  prices  vary  and  as 
his  land  needs  rest.  This  is  typical :  beats, 
wheat,  oats  or  barley  (sown  with  luzerne), 
luzerne  two  years  then  beets  again.  He  very 
rarely  pastures  any  animals  but  in  the  fall 
when  the  pasture  growth  warrants  his  shep¬ 
herd  takes  his  sheep  out  for  a  short  time. 

Neither  Huguet  nor  Raymond  are  typi- 


2  LB.  BROILERS  IN  8  WEEKS. 

U’RITK  TODAY  YOK  <'0>IFLCTK  INFOKMATIOX 
AND  FA<TORY-TO-YOt’.  MONEY  SAYING  PRICES  ' 

CHEWALLA  SANITARY  BROODER  HFG.  CO.  KSVsMs'!  ' 


THE  DRILL  follows  the  spike-tooth  harrow, 
sowing  the  winter  wheat  in  one  of  Chaussy 
Raymond's  seven  fields.  As  on  so  many  j 
French  farms,  his  fields  are  not  next  to  eoch 
other,  but  widely  separated,  with  other  j 
farmland  in-between.  . 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  Jeep  bcxlied,  healthy  prcxlucers  and  reproducers 
today.  But .  .  .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month  next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by  : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"  Lact{  oj  esscinial  mineral  eleynents  needed  by  live- 
stocl{  joT  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near's  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  st(xk 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Estabiish*d  im  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


i 

HAND  FEEDING  ] 

NEAR'S 


PRE-MIXING 


FREE  ACCESS 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
U  HEALTH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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CLEAN  and  TREAT  YOUR  SEED  and 

on  ^ui  own 


GRAIN 

Iratm  ! 


The  Super  47  two  screen  Clipper  Cleaner  shown  abo\e  i> 
equipped  with  Automatic  Double  Traveling  Screen  Brushes,  Ad 
justable  Pitch  Screens,  Variable  Air  Regulator,  Positive  Roll  Feeil 
Hopper  and  with  Ball  Bearing  Eccentrics  and  Main  Bearings. 

Like  the  many  other  larger  models  we  manufacture  in  2,  3,  4  and 
6  screen  construction,  the  Super  47  is  designed  to  do  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  and  most  accurate  work  in  selecting  and  separating  with 
screens  and  air.  Elevators  and  motors  are  also  available.  All 
models  of  Clipper  Cleaners  with  elevators  can  easily  be  arranged 
to  be  used  with  the  new 

Clipper 

Kocker  Seed  Treater 

to  clean  and  treat  your  seed  and  grain  in  one  easy  operation.  The 
to  clean  and  treat  your  seed  and  grain  in  one  easy  operation 
The  Rocker  Seed  Treater  can  also  be  used  as  a  separate  unit  and 
is  exceptionally  low  in  cost,  fully  automatic,  requires  no  power 
to  operate  and  will  treat  up  to  100  bushels  per  hour  all  seed 
and  grain  except  un*delinted  cotton  seed. 

IT'ri/e  for  complete  information  to  Dept,  S-4H. 

VI'' rite  for  complete  information. 


A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  Saginaw,  Michigan 


XMAS 
TREES 


OR  FOREST 


TURN  WASTE-LAND  INTO  PROFITS 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

FOC  ornamental  use.  too 

Humm 

ExMlttat  tlMk.  Mil  kranclME.  5  i 
•M  traMdaiitt  *"  t*  ll*  tall.  I 
POSTPAID,  at  plaaUaa  tiaia. 

C.O.D. 

ARBOKVITAtM 

ft/  Hetfaa*  tr  saaclaMa  traai.  Flat 
yaar  alE.  C  it  12  ladia*.  Saat  aaat- 
aalE  at  alaatiat  tlaw. 


WE  GROW  14  MIUION  TREES  A  YEAR. 
WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  XMAS  TREE 
BULLETIN  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  F 


INCORPORATED 

INDIANA,  PENNA. 


cal  French  farmers,  for  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  Norman  dairymen, 
the  wheat  farmer  of  the  Bos,  the  grape 
grower  of  the  Vendee,  and  the  Brittany 
peasant  with  his  dooryard  farm,  as  there  is 
between  the  Western  ranchman,  the  Mid¬ 
west  com  and  hog  farmer,  and  the  cotton 
plantation  owner. 

But  if  each  is  not  typical  in  the  way  he 
makes  his  living  from  the  earth,  he  is  typi¬ 
cal  in  his  thrift,  his  attitude  toward  the 


SOUR  NOTE  in  the  peaceful  rural  scene  is 
this  concrete  and  steel  pill  box  built  by  the 
Germans  in  on  angle  of  an  orchard  wall. 


government  and  his  fellowmen,  and 
general  outlook  on  life.  To  say  that  the 
French  farmer  is  thrifty  is  a  masterpiece 
of  understatement.  His  thrift  often  verges 
closely  on  avarice  and  miserliness. 

He  is  hard-headed,  and  he  drives  a 
shrewd  bargain.  But  he  is  honest,  and  his 
door  is  open  to  the  world.  He  treats  the 
stranger  with  a  rough  but  sincere  courtesy. 
His  thinking  is  logical  and  is  tinged  with  a 
generous  amount  of  what  we  here  in 
America  call  horse  sense.  He  is  religious 
but  not  superstitious.  Above  all  he  loves 
liberty  and  he  is  an  individualist.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  sure  way  to  get  a  French¬ 
man  through  a  door  is  to  write  above  it. 
“Forbidden  to  Enter.” 

How  the  French  farmer  keeps  up  the 
fertility  of  fields  which  have  been  inten¬ 
sively  cultivated  for  hundreds  of  years  is  a 
mystery’  to  us  here  in  America,  where  we 
face  abandonment  of  farms  not  yet  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  To  the  French  peasant  the  answer 
is  simple,  direct,  and  crystal  clear  —  put 
back  as  much  as  you  take  out.  He  ha‘ 
learned  to  take  off  a  field  only  the  grain — 
that  part  of  the  crop  which  he  can  sell  or 
eat.  All  else,  in  the  form  of  manure  or  crop 
residue,  goes  back,  often  in  an  enriched 
form.  He  does  not  delude  himself  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  since  the  grain  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  crop  it  will  not  be  missed  by 
the  soil.  This  must  return  also.  Whereas 
the  American  farmer  will  use  as  little  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  possible,  the  Frenchman  will  use 
as  much  as  possible.  He  arranges  his  rota¬ 
tion  so  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of 
green  manure  to  plow  under  every  few 
years.  He  will  cart  leaves  from  the  forest 
and  from  village  streets,  pulp  from  the 
beet  mills,  litter  from  the  village  dump, 
soil  from  the  drainage  ditch,  everything 
that  will  enable  him  to  close  that  thin  mar¬ 
gin  between  what  he  reaps  from  his  fields- 
and  what  he  returns  to  them. 
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HORSES  ON  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

should  use  horses,  what  farm  should  have 
a  team  and  a  tractor,  or  what  multiples  of 
each  kind  of  power  should  be  used.  The 
man  who  finds  his  tractor  grounded  in  the 
bam  for  several  days  in  winter,  when  he 
knows  a  team  could  get  out  and  work,  or 
who  needs  power  in  a  hurry  in  haying 
time  to  get  the  hay  in  before  a  summer 
storm,  and  finds  his  tractor  tied  up  with 
the  mower,  will  make  up  his  own  mind ; 
he  may  feel  a  team  is  a  low-cost  solution. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  problem 
has  been  made  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  They  visited  a 
total  of  76  farms  in  representative  parts 
of  the  state. 

Records  were  obtained  on  the  labor 
utilized,  crops  grown,  livestock  kept,  ma¬ 
chinery  inventory  and  amount  of  ex¬ 
change  and  custom  work  on  all  forms.  On 
the  28  farms  that  had  both  tractors  and 
horses,  information  was  obtained  on  the 
age  of  the  horses,  feed  fed  to  them  and  the 
horse  work  performed.  Additional  ques¬ 
tions  brought  out  information  on  the 
farmers’  main  reasons  for  continuing  to 
keep  horses,  additional  equipment  believed 
essential  if  a  shift  were  made  to  complete 
tractor  and  truck  operation,  and  future 
plans  for  power  and  machinery. 

“Yes,”  they  say,  “the  average  farmer 
can  profitably  afford  to  sell  his  last  team.” 
That  is  only  general  advice.  It’s  qualified 
by  the  caution  that  this  does  not  hold  true 
if  a  farmer  uses  his  horses  700  hours  or 
more  a  year,  or  if  selling  the  last  team 
would  require  him  to  buy  another  tractor. 

On  the  average,  jobs  done  with  teams 
cost  47  cents  an  hour  last  year.  Hones 
eat,  whether  they  work  or  not.  The  feed 
bill  for  a  team  of  horses  is  now  about 
$140  a  year.  Yet  few  farmers  keep  a  work 
record  of  their  horses.  Some  use  their 
teams  so  little  that  the  hourly  cost  runs 
as  much  as  $1.00  an  hour,  or  higher. 

The  average  farmer  uses  his  team  less 
and  less  each  year.  Only  one-third  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  in  Wisconsin  used 
their  teams  more  than  60  days  during 
1946.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  600  hours. 
It  costs  these  farmers  40  cents  an  hour  or 
less  to  use  teams.  The  average  farmer  in 
Wisconsin  uses  his  team  50  days  a  year.  In 
Minnesota  one  group  of  farmers  decreased 
their  use  of  horses  from  650  hours  in  1941, 
to  530  hours  in  1942,  to  440  hours  in 
1943,  to  410  hours  in  1941,  and  to  380 
hours  in  1945. 

Now,  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
The  investigators  have  some  favorable 
things  to  say  about  keeping  a  team  of 
horses  on  the  farm.  If  you  have  heavy 
wet  land  or  steep  slopes  it  often  pays  to 
keep  a  team  in  addition  to  a  tractor.  Many 
farmers  also  complain  that  the  greatest 
drawback  to  horseless  farming  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  changing  much  of  the  present 
tractor  equipment  required  for  specific 
jobs.  For  instance,  with  most  tractors, 


FARM  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  &  PLANS 

ways  BETTER  ...  to  save  you  time,  labor 
and  feed  ...  to  help  you  make  MORE 
MONEY. 

EVERYTHING  FOR 
YOUR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Acompletalineof  modern 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions  .  .  .  Water  Bowls  .  .  . 

Feed  and  Latter  Carrier 
Systems  .  .  .  Ventilating 
Systems  .  .  .  Hay  Unload¬ 
ing  Tools  . . .  Sliding  Door 
Track  .  .  .  Hog  House 
Equipment  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Barn  Plan  Service. 

See  your  nearest  Lou¬ 
den  dealer  today.  He  may 
have  in  stock  or  can  get 
the  equipment  you  need. 

For  his  name  or  address, 
write  us. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

(Eat.  1SS7) 

323  W.  COURT  STREET  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

Branch,  Albany,  N.Y.  But  Please  Direct  Inquiries  to  Fairfield 


THE  NAME  IN 

BARN  EQUIPMENT  ‘  /uU  LOUDEN 


Saved  TIME,  LABOR  AND 
FEED!  M-aked  ^ou  J/io\e  J/ionet^  ! 

In  1867,  Louden  founded  the  farm  build¬ 
ing  equipment  industry  with  the  invention 
of  the  original  Hay  Carrier.  Since  then. 
Louden  baa  pioneered  and  introduced 
more  original  equipment  and  better  de¬ 
signs  than  anyone  else. 

The  modern  Litter  Carrier,  Flexible  Door 
Hanger,  all  steel  Cow  Stall,  the  individual 
Automatic  Water  Bowl... all  are  Louden 
"firsts.”  The  "Iron  Claw”  Hay  Fork, 
"Bonded  V  Rail”  Door  Track,  "Bullet-End” 
Stall  Partition,  "No-Spra”  Nose  Plate  for 
water  bowls,  "Testall”  Cow  Stalls,  and 
many  others ...  all  are  Louden  contributions 
to  better  and  improved  equipment. 

So  buy  Louden . . .  always  FIRST  . . .  al- 
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ISYOUR  BEST  BET 

for  FARM  FENCING 
Welded  Wire  Fabric 
and  Poultry  Netting 

For  many  years  we  have  been  supply¬ 
ing  bird  and  small  animal  raisers  and 
farmers  from  coast  to  coast  with  wire 
enclosure  materials.  Today  we  are  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  distributors  of 
this  t^e  of  wire  fabric  and  the  name 
BUSSEY  has  become  a  s3mibol  .  .  . 
a  mark  of  high  quality  and  customer 
satisfaction.  Send  for  our  catalog 
“Materials  and  Equipment  for  Raising 
Birds  and  Animals.” 


BUSSEY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
6000.19  W.  51st  St.,  Chicago  38,  ill. 


For  TOP  value,  look  for  the  name 

BOYT  on- 


Protect  crops  and 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
Rugged.  Heavy 
canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


RIDING  EQUIPMENT 


English  &  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


SPORT  ITEMS 


Sport  jackets  and 
trousers.  Duffel 
bags.  Rubber 
waders.  Game 
bags.  Saddles. 
'i  I  Bridles.  Tents. 
Raincoats. 


HARNESS  AND  COLLARS 


Boyt  Harness  — 
“strongest  work 
harness  in  Amer- 
ica.”  ...  Boyt 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


Leading  harness,  hardware  and  implement  deal¬ 
ers  feature  BOYT  items.  For  free  catalo/l,  write 
Boyt  Harness  Co.,264Court Ave.,DesMoines,la. 


changing  from  corn  cultivation  to  mov¬ 
ing  hay  and  back  the  same  day,  if  there  is 
only  one  tractor  on  the  farm,  would  re¬ 
quire  half  the  time  sf)ent  with  a  monkey 
wrench  in  hand.  There  also  is  the  very 
important  difference  in  how  horse  and ' 
tractor  bills  are  paid.  A  team  can  be 
maintained  on  a  non-cash  basis,  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  feed.  Almost  all  tractor  expenses 
are  cash-out-of-pocket  costs. 

The  Small  Farm 

What  about  the  small  farm  that  has. 
say,  $2500  a  year  net  income?  Can  the 
man  who  operates  this  kind  of  farm  afford 
to  take  his  whole  year’s  income  and  invest 
it  in  a  tractor  and  tools?  It  will  cost  him 
approximately  $3000  to  buy  a  tractor  and 
implements  if  he  gets  one  in  the  12  to 
18.5  h.p.  class.  Studies  made  in  1946 
show  that  the  operating  costs  of  tractors 
of  this  size  were  60  cents  an  hour,  made 
up  of  a  6xed  cost  of  20  cents  and  an  oper¬ 
ating  cost  of  40  cents.  If  we  use  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  we  did  for  the  team 
of  horses  we  6nd  that  it  will  cost  approx¬ 
imately  $420  to  run  his  tractor  700  hours 
per  year.  Since  almost  all  tractor  costs 
are  cash  costs  for  fuel,  oil  and  repairs  this 
means  a  sizable  chunk  of  his  cash  that 
he  will  pay  for  getting  the  job  done  faster 
with  his  tractor.  This  will  result  in  finish¬ 
ing  up  his  work  earlier  in  the  evening. 
The  decision  the  farmer  will  have  to 
make  is  whether  the  money  spent  buying 
and  operating  a  tractor  could  be  better 
used  for  his  family  to  live  more  com¬ 
fortably,  or  whether  the  tractor  is  going 
to  bring  in  more  income  which  would 
make  it  a  good  investment.  Many  farmers 
would  decide  they  could  do  better  buying 
a  $300  team.  TTie  team  costs  will  be 
largely  feed  and  services,  items  which  are 
readily  available  on  the  farm.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  horse  power 
expense  is  estimated  as  the  man-labor  cost 
of  caring  for  the  horses. 

A  small  but  important  return  from  the 
team  of  horses  is  the  fertility  building 
value  of  the  manure  they  produce.  At 
present  fertilizer  costs  it  would  amount 
to  approximately  $32  a  year  for  a  team. 
The  additional  value  of  the  organic  matter 
of  the  bedding  is  difficult  to  estimate  but 
it  is  an  important  item  for  soil  which  has 
been  farmed  heavily  for  many  years. 

The  Farm  With  Horses 

Francis  Eustis  who  farms  a  fine  400- 
acre  rolling  farm  near  Lebannon,  Ohio, 
uses  two  tractors,  and  two  teams  of  horses. 
He  has  a  dairy  and  that  means  he  has 
manure  to  spread  every  few  days.  He 
says,  “I  figure  the  horses  here  on  Breezy 
Ridge  Farm  as  a  good  half  of  our 
farm  power  requirements.  I  can  spread 
the  manure  from  the  dairy  just  about  any 
day  in  the  year.  Our  manure  piles  up  at 
the  rate  of  three  loads  every  two  days,  so 
we  like  to  put  it  on  the  fields  at  least  once 
a  week.  In  the  spring  when  the  trac¬ 
tors  arc  rushed  getting  com  ground  ready 
we  use  the  horses  for  the  spreading  and 


A  popular,  profitable  breed  for 
Progressive  Farmers 


Illustrated  booklet  free 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

7?-Q  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


WARRICK 

HAMPSHIRES 

SATISFY 

Writ*  for  Information 
on  Breeding  Stock 


BEAU  GESTE  FARMS 


ROY  B.  WARRICK,  Owner 
OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 


“Start  0  flock  of 
purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sheep.  Roms 
and  Ewes  avail¬ 
able  singly  or  by 
the  carload. 


L.  T.  DWYER  LAKEWOOD  FARMS 

710  lllinoit  Building  Franklin,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Ideal  Living  Farm  Fence 

FORREST  KEELING  STRAJN 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Horse  High,  Bull  Strong,  Goat  Tight 

Easily  planted  . .  .  fast  growing  .  .  .  requires  na 
clipping  or  pruning.  Widely  adapted  .  .  .  does  not 
spread  or  sap  adiacont  fields  .  .  .  ideal  for  divider 
between  fields  farmed  on  contour.  Low  initial  cost 
...  no  maintananca  expense  I 

For  complete  information,  write  today  to 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MISSOURI 


Don’t  Let  LIGHTNING  Do  This  To  You! 
LIVES  ENDANGEEEDI  TEEES  SPLINTEKEDI 
BUILDINGS  DAMAGEDI 

A  voluad  tree  hopelassly  tplintarad 
if  only  one  ot  Iho  serious  donaort 
when  lightning  strikes  near  your 
homo.  Lightning  jumps  from  trees  to 
buildings. 

ALUMINUM  or  COPPER  SYSTEMS 

Install  on  inconspicuous  Electro  Pro¬ 
tection  System  nowl  Write  for  noma 
of  local  roprosentotivo  ond  trap 
estimates. 


Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

Dagf.  FQ.  11  N.  Ptarl  St.,  Albaay,  N.J. 


Ooo/orships  for  Thoso  nf/fh  facilities 
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Yes,  the  records  of  thousands  of 
successful  stockmen  and  poultry- 
men  have  proven  that  feeding 
Tuxedo  brings  better  results,  better 
profits — because  Tuxedo  Feeds  are 
always  good  feeds.  For  67  years 
Tuxedo  Feeds  have  been  famous 
for  their  uniform  high  quality  and 
chosen  by  feeders  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  good  judgment  and 
wise  management. 

Why  not  discuss  your  particular 
feeding  problems  with  your  nearby 
Tuxedo  Dealer?  Let  him  outline  a 
program  which  will  exactly  fit 
your  needs. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ESTABLISHED  1S81 

TUXEDO 

FEEDS 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
FEED  WITH  PRIDE 


planting.  I  don’t  think  farmers  think  the 
problem  through  when  they  say  horses 
take  too  much  time.  Take  the  summer 
hay-time ;  I  can  load  a  full  load  of  hay 
without  jumping  on  or  off  a  tractor  seat 
a  single  time.  The  horses  can  be  handled 
from  the  ground.  Last  fall  we  were  haul¬ 
ing  in  shocked  com  on  December  1st  for 
shredding.  My  neighbor,  who  doesn’t  have 
any  teams,  wasn’t  able  to  get  in  his  fields 
with  his  tractor  and  wagon  it  was  so  wet : 
we  had  no  trouble  at  all  getting  through 
with  our  teams.” 

Eustis  believes  in  raising  his  own  re¬ 
placements  too.  He  says,  “One  thing  I  like 
about  horses  is  that  they  can  reproduce 
themselves.  In  the  time  that  we  were 
wearing  out  one  tractor,  in  eight  years,  we 
had  this  experience  with  one  of  our  mares. 
I  bought  this  registered  Belgian  as  a 
four-year-old,  for  $475.  Her  first  year 
filly  sold  for  $400  as  a  two-year  old.  Her 
next  year’s  stud  colt  sold  for  $250  as  a 
three-year-old.  The  following  year  she 
had  a  particularly  good  stud  colt.  He  sold 
for  $500  as  a  three-year  old,  and  he  has  not 
only  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  stud,  but 
a  fine  worker  and  a  winner  at  fairs  wher¬ 
ever  he  has  shown.  We  are  still  working 
this  mare,  and  she  is  now  14  years  old.” 

Horses  Are  Almost  Human 

Like  their  masters  horses  are  subject 
to  an  assortment  of  diseases.  These  ail¬ 
ments  have  scared  many  a  farmer  into 
mechanical  power  after  some  unfortunate 
experiences.  A  good  proportion  of  these 
ailments  can  be  prevented  by  proper  care 
and  feeding;  and  feeding  horses  seems 
to  be  more  haphazard  than  with  any  other 
farm  animal. 

Many  a  farmer  will  study  his  available 
farm  h'eds  to  get  the  one  mixture  that 
will  supply  his  dairy  herd  with  a  well- 
balanced  ration  most  cheaply.  Yet  he  may 
neglect  to  apply  the  similar  principles  to 
feeding  his  work  animals. 

The  work  horse’s  hay  allowance  should 
consist  of  approximately  1  to  1  ^5  pounds 
of  hay  per  day  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Timothy,  cereal  hay,  grass  hay, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  other  legume  hays  are 
all  good  for  horses.  In  the  past  many 
farmers  thought  alfalfa  was  not  suited  to 
horse  feeding  but  many  tests  have  shown 
it  to  be  very  palatable  and  healthful  when 
fed  alone.  The  basic  requirement  in  feed¬ 
ing  alfalfa  is  to  limit  the  quantity;  never 
feed  over  1  pound  ^aily  per  hundred 
pounds  in  live  weight.  Alfalfa  is  best  too 
when  it  is  cut  when  in  half  bloom,  other¬ 
wise  it  may  be  too  laxative  for  horses. 
Timothy  of  course  is  the  standard  hay 
for  horses.  It  is  easy  to  grow  and  is  free 
from  dust  which  is  harmful  to  the  horse’s 
respiratory  system.  Mixed  clover  and 
timothy  makes  an  ideal  combination  if  it 
is  green  and  free  from  dust. 

Good  pastures  are  important  for  ail 
horses ;  they  are  essential  for  colts  and 
brood  mares.  For  early  spring  and  fall  pas¬ 
ture  bluegrass  is  always  excellent.  Mixed 
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FARM  WELDER 

•  It  happens  every  time!  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  harvest  season  your 
equipment  breaks  down.  Be  ready 
for  it  this  season.  Get  a  Miller  Farm 
Welder.  Weld  right  on  the  spot  — 
no  critical  hours  wasted  going  into 
town  to  have  the  part  welded. 

•  Miller,  the  welder  with  every  am¬ 
pere  from  20  to  180,  is  easy  to  use. 
Simply  swing  the  heat  selector  to  the 
desired  amperage — release — start 
welding. 

•  Meets  all  requirements  for  opera¬ 
tion  on  REA  and  rural  power  systems. 

•  Completely  equipped!  Nothing 
else  to  buy. 

•  The  Miller  Farm  Welder  is  on 
display  at  implement  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Drop  us  a  line  for  complete 
details. 


II 


miller 

FARM  WELDERS 


MILLER  E  L  E  C  T  P  i  C  M  ^  C 
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BATTERY  TROUBLE? 


KEEP  YOURS  CHARGED  WITH 


Check  These 
Outstanding  Features 

e  Soh,  Fait  Qiorfing  in  30  to  SO 
fflinufts. 

e  Automatic  3S  amg.  Oiarf ing  Rato. 

•  Portablo,  Comgoct,  Efficitot, 
Ruggtd. 

e  Soltnium  long-lift  roctifior. 

•  No  Tubes  or  mooing  gartt. 

•  Convoniont  Control  Switch. 

•  Clamgt  and  Coblot  includtd. 

•  Two  S-inch  rubber  tiro  whools. 
e  Iluo,  bokod  tnomol  Snith. 

•  Monoy-back  guorootoo  of 
sotitfoctionl 


JSl  $6750 

Camploto 

Height  .  .  .  24" 

Width  ...  9" 

Depth  .  .  .  10" 

Weight.  .  50 lbs. 

Saves  Time,  Money,  Costly  Delays 
RECTIFIER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
1103  E.  7th  Street  Los  Angelo*,  Calif. 


We  Pay  the  Freight  ...Writje  Today  I 


Roctifior  Engineering  Co. 

)M3  East  7th  St.,  las  Angolas 

□  Sand  more  Informellon  on  ontiro  lino. 

□  S47.50  onclasod.  Sand  Modal  T40  to: 


Nome. 


Row  Crops 
Small  Grain 
Livestock 


MAGIC  WORDS  THAT 
MEAN  MILLIONS 

with  Automatic  Power  Sprayer 
for  the  Grain  Beit  Fanner 

Life  time  aluminum  tank.  Brass 
and  Copper  fittings.  High  pres¬ 
sure.  no  corrosion.  Have  auto¬ 
matic  continuous  agitation.  Com¬ 
plete  control  from  tractor  seat. 
Boom  adjustable  2  in.  to  6  ft. 
high. 


Fence  Rows 
Pastures 


Safest  Way 
to  Spray  Corn 

Weed  c:on- 
trol  authori¬ 
ties  agree 
there  is  no  damage  to  corn  if 
the  right  amount  of  2,  4-D  is 
properly  applied  BELOW  THE 
LEAVES 

RUSH  Coupon  Today 

Automatic  Equipment  Mfg.  Co.,  Pender,  Nebr.  Dept.  — 

Quick!  Send  my  FREE  copy  “Spraying  Facts.' 


HOW  TO 
KlU  WEEDS 
WITH  OUT 
KILLING 
CORN. 

Write  for 
free  booklet. 


Name 


Address  . . . 

Also  send  details 
Oiler  □  Tractor  Kab 


on 


.  State  . 

Q  Hay  Rake  □  Hog 
Q  Cattle  Currier. 


pastures  for  summer  grazing  can  be  the 
same  combination  of  legumes  and  grasses 
as  for  other  farm  animals.  Farm  horses 
should  be  turned  in  pasture  whenever 
possible  during  the  season  to  “harv'est  their 
own  feed.”  and  reduce  labor  and  feeding 
cost.  In  hot  weather  they  are  always  more 
comfortable  in  pasture  at  night  than  in 
the  stable.  Pasturing  should  be  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  if  possible,  and  the  horse  that 
has  not  been  on  pasture  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  it  gradually.  Wayne  Dinsmore. 
Secretary  of  the  Horse  and  Mule  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  tells  the  story  of  a  horse 
that  had  been  kept  in  a  stable  for  five 
years  that  was  turned  on  pasture  24 
hours  a  day,  when  bought  by  a  new  owner. 
He  died  in  5  days. 

Oats  is  the  old  standby  for  feeding 
horses,  but  com,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  grain 
sorghum  can  all  be  used  in  varying  quan¬ 
tities  and  depending  on  the  current  price 
or  supply  on  the  individual  farm.  For 
exact  feeding  quantities  Morrison’s  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  should  be  consulted.  Mor¬ 
rison  lists  the  following  feed  combinations 
for  horses  of  1200  pounds  weight: 

Heavy  Work 

Grass  hay  12  lbs.,  oats  16  lbs. 

Grass  hay  12  lbs.,  com  13  lbs.,  linseed 
meal  1  lb. 

Mixed  legume  hay  12  lbs.,  com  13.5  lbs. 

Light  Work 

Grass  hay  16  lbs.,  oats  6  lbs. 

Grass  hay  16  lbs.,  com  4.5  lbs.,  linseed 
meal  .5  lb. 

Mixed  legume  hay  16  lbs.,  com  4  lbs. 

Properly  cured  com  stover,  bright  oats 
or  barley  straw  and  sorghum  fodder  can 
be  used  for  winter  feeding  horses.  If 
stover  or  straw  are  fed  chopped  or 
shredded  the  following  rations  should  be 
used  for  1200  pound  horses. 

Shredded  com  stover  8  lbs.,  legume 
hay  8  lbs.,  oats  5  lbs.  Oat  or  barley  straw, 
chopped  6  lbs.,  legume  hay  10  lbs.,  oats 
6  lbs. 

Horses  are  generally  fed  morning,  noon 
and  night.  The  cost  of  maintaining  idle 
horses  can  be  reduced  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing  by  allowing  them  to  clean  up 
meadows,  stalk  and  stubble  fields.  Grain 
is  fed  only  to  keep  the  animals  from  get¬ 
ting  in  a  run-down  condition.  They  should 
be  put  on  light  grain  rations  a  few  weeks 
before  spring  work  starts.  Horses  in  fields 
need  only  a  dry  shed  for  shelter  and  plenty 
of  water.  The  average  year-round  require¬ 
ment  of  water  per  horse  will  be  10  to  12 
gallons  a  day.  He’ll  take  more  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  less  in  winter. 

C.  J.  Nobis  and  son,  James,  of  Amelia, 
Ohio,  have  a  large  apple  orchard,  and 
their  shiny  new  red  Bean  sprayer  is  pulled 
by  one  of  their  two  teams.  Joe  Nobis  says, 
“On  our  hills  along  the  Ohio  River 
we  could  not  get  to  our  trees  for  dor¬ 
mant  spraying  if  we  tried  to  pull  the 
3500  pound  load  of  our  sprayer  and  spray 
mix  with  our  tractor.  We  could  do  it  with 
a  crawler  tractor  but  we  don’t  have  one 


Dcnit  take  61ianjce6.^ 

PROTECT 


AGAINST^;, 


WORLD’S  BEST 
FIRE  FIGHTERS!' 

Ideal  for  forest, 
firass.and  flrain- 
field  fires.  Also 
excellent  for 
spraylnft  crops, 
disinfectants, 

D.  D,  T.,  weed 

killers  and  whitewash.  Remark¬ 
ably  Low-Priced.  Send  today 
for  FREE  literature.  Just  write: 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

34  Main  Street  Utica  2,  New  York 


RUNNING  WATER 

AT  45°  BELOW  ZERO 

Yet,  e  regulated  flew  of  running  water  it  attured 
yeur  live  stock,  regordloti  hew  lew  the  temperature. 
Inttall  en 

IXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

Merely  bury  the  supply  to  the  greatest  depth  of  pet- 
tible  frost  and  you  will  hove  water  winter  end  sum- 
mer.  They  are  rendering  years  of  service  on  forms 
thruout  the  nation.  So  simplified  even  a  child  con  re¬ 
pair.  No  better  Frost  Proof  Hydrant  on  the  market. 
Form  Plumbing  Goods  catalog  Series  F  en  request. 
For  the  Mon  Who  Demands  the  Best 

THE  IXL  PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

959  N.  9lh  SI.,  Philodslphio  23,  Po. 

Aiokert  of  Water  Closets  4  Tank  fittings  Since  1890 


ON E  -  MAN  S AWM ILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Slakea  Lumber  .BELSAW MODELS^ 

^  in  10  to  24  foot  Bawing 
I  le^hs.  MECHANICAL 

FEEDg  aecarate  aet  works  and 
I  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  aato 
vine  for  low  coat  power.  Thousands  ussd  for 
'^eommcrcisl  sawing.  I^yt  for  itsslf  gpickj/.  SstkI 
J  post  card  today  for  i^EE  bookist,  '’How  To  Maka 
LoiDoer'’and  Cat^og  of  Woodworking  Equipowot. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO..  1857>C  Field  Bldg. 

3XS  Wastp^  Road  Kansas  City  2eMo. 


“THE  BRAHMA  COW  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity 
in  livestock  of  this  century*' 

A  9R  Rad  Brahma  Bull  will  sire  calvas  from  your  cowi 
that  will  waighf  100  Ibt  mora  at  six  months,  and  tall  for 
mora  monay  Par  Pound  than  any  bull  you  own,  unlast  ha 
it  nnothar  Brahma  Bull. 


9R  hat  brad  mora  champions  than  any  hard  in  South* 
aostarn  Brahma  Attn,  history. 


9R  Rad  Brahmot  ora  tola  toppart,  ovar  tha  tcalat  and 
in  purabrad  tolas. 


A — 9R  bred  Brahmo  ttaar  dratted  69.25 — highest  yield 
in  competition  in  S.  E. 


A  vary  few  animals  for  tala  but  wa  invite  your  cor* 
ratpondanca  and  your  visit. 

MILTON  R.  THOMAS  &  SONS 

SARASOTA,  FLA.  PHONE  2204 
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and  the  rest  of  our  farming  would  not 
justify  this  expense. 

“Fanners  are  getting  lazy,”  says  Nobis 
with  a  sigh.  “The  thing  you’ll  hear  them 
say  most  often  is,  ‘It  takes  too  much 
time  to  feed,  harness  and  hitch  up.’  And 
that  is  a  perfectly  logical  advantage  that 
the  tractor  has  over  the  team.  It  can  be 
on  its  way  in  a  minute,  if  the  right  tool  is 
already  hitched  onto  it.  If  cultivators 
must  be  attached  or  if  a  tractor  is  already 
in  place  there  may  be  10  minutes  to  two 
hours  required  to  get  under  way.  Horse- 
drawn  tools  do  have  the  definite  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  seperate  units  complete  in 
themselves,  for  their  is  no  bolt  attachment 
on  the  back  of  Dobbin.  Generally  too,  a 
horse-drawn  implement  is  less  expensive 
to  buy  and  maintain  in  repair.” 

Although  the  future  for  work  horses  is 
none  too  bright  it  looks  as  though  they 
will  continue  to  be  the  standby  on  the 
small,  family  subsistance  farm  where  the 
cash  involved  in  buying  and  maintaining 
a  tractor  and  the  various  tools  would  be 
out  of  question.  On  larger,  mechanized 
farms  the  horse  will  be  essential  for  certain 
types  of  work  on  hilly  or  rough  ground 
and  during  bad  weather.  But  on  many  a 
Midwest  farm  teams  will  be  replaced  by 
speedy  new  tractors.  And  the  farmers  who 
love  horses  will  ride  them  at  an  easy  canter 
while  watching  their  crops  grow,  checking 
up  on  erosion  and  just  enjoying  their 
company. 


THE  POINTS  OF  A  HOG 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

A  factor  of  show-ring  importance  and 
also  great  importance  to  the  packer. 
This  factor  means  little  or  nothing  to 
the  farmer  as  he  gets  paid  for  his  hogs 
by  the  pound  and  does  not  receive  a 
premium  if  his  hogs  cut  out  to  better 
advantage ;  therefore,  his  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  weight,  put  on  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Step  III :  Establishing  a  mental  ideal. 
When  learning  to  become  a  judge  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  mental  picture  of  a 
perfect  hog.  This  is  done  by  thinking  of 
the  most  desirable  features  of  all  the  good 
animals  which  a  person  may  have  seen, 
and  imaginatively  combining  them  into 
one  ideal  specimen.  When  comparing  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  ring  the  judge  will  then  make 
his  selections  using  this  ideal  as  a  mental 
guide.  More  specific  points  are  taken  into 
consideration  than  just  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pig,  however,  as  the  various  in¬ 
dividual  parts  ofthe  animals  are  considered 
in  detail  also. 

Step  IV :  Considering  the  major  points. 

Breeding  Standards 

When  a  judge  selects  breeding  hogs  the 
major  points  which  he  gives  consideration 
are  (1)  conformation;  (2)  feet,  legs  and 
udder;  (4)  breed  type  and  sex  character. 

Conformation — refers  to  the  “type”  of 
the  animal.  “Type”,  a  much  defined  and 
discussed  term,  simply  means  the  bodily 


^  TAKE  THE  FIRST  STEP 
TO  A  BEAUTIFUL 


PIAN  NOW  YimaO:i(M  {fine 

Five  times  a  year  we'll  send  you  lawn  Care,  edited 
especially  for  home  owners.  They  give  you  the  latest 
facts  about  how  to  care  for  your  lawn.  From  AAaine 
to  California  folks  soy  "anyone  wanting  a  beautiful 
lawn  simply  must  read  LAWN  CARE."  To  treat  your¬ 
self  to  Scotts  lawn  Perfection,  ask  for  your  FREE  two 
year  subscription  today — no  obligation.  Just  say  on 
o  post  cord,  "LAWN  CARE  pleasel"  ^ 

O  M  Se<^ee  &  SONS  CO. 

57  Spring  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

nt>o  Ridgefield,  N.  J.  and  Polo  AHo,  Cal.  /  // 


WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
long-wearing,  low  cost 


No  cottly  waiting  after 
rain  to  start  plowing.  Save 
hours,  even  days,  with  Weed 
tractor  chains. 


WlID  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


<1 


Right  and  ioft  hand  twist 

prevents  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off— a  one  man  job. 


Tractors  oquippod  with 
Weed  chains  will  not  spin  or 
side-slip  in  mud,  gumbo,  snow 


‘V'  • 

M  o 


or  call  your  implomant  dmalar  and  ordar  your  WEED  TRACTOR  CHAINS  now 


^  A  York,  Fo.r  Oilcogo,  D«nv*r,  O«lroit  lot  Aiig^kt,  N#w  Ymtk, 

PhUoMplilo,  PHttburgh,  fortlond,  S«n  FroncUco,  lridg»p>fte  C^n. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


fi^dalde  mc^de/m 

prime' 

Electric  Fence  Controllers 

The  quality  leader  since  the  birth  of  elec¬ 
tric  fencing.  Prime  delivers  more  shock, 
with  safety  and  dependability.  With  Prime, 
it  is  easy  to  follow  modern  practices  — 
contouring,  rotation,  etc.  .  .  .  Get  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  Prime’s  Shock  Control,  Multiple 
Signal  Lights,  and  other  exclusive  features. 
See  your  dealer  about  Prime’s  hi-line  con¬ 
trollers.  Or  write  today  for  free  folders. 

^  . . 

^  1469  S.  FirtI  $•.,  Milwoukt*  4,  Wl». 


shape  of  the  atiimal.  Desirable  “type”  or 
conformation,  varies  from  time  to  time 
depending  upon  what  the  market  demands. 
For  this  reason,  before  a  judge  can  have 
an  accurate  understanding  of  selection  he 
must  be  up  to  date  on  what  the  latest 
“style”  hog  is.  At  present  the  desirable  type 
gilt  should  have  good  length,  medium 
short  legs,  a  deep  body,  smooth  shoulders, 
deep  plump  hams,  a  strong  back  and  trim 
jowl,  with  bone  and  hair  of  good  quality. 

Feet,  legs  and  udder — Naturally  more 
attention  is  given  these  points  by  the  judge 
when  he  is  selecting  breeding  stock  than 
when  judging  animals  that  will  soon  be 
slaughtered.  Breeding  hogs  should  have 
straight  legs  with  sufficient  bone  and  qual¬ 
ity.  The  pasterns  should  be  short  and 
straight,  as  long  weak  pasterns  will  break 
down  when  a  sow  gets  older  and  heavier. 
Brood  sows  should  have  12  well  developed 
and  sound  nipples.  Even  in  the  selection 
of  boars  it  is  wise  to  see  that  he  too  has  a 
dozen  good  “buttons”  because  the  sire  in¬ 
fluences  the  teat  development  of  his  female 
ofT-spring.  Swirls  (whorls)  are  objection¬ 
able  on  all  breeds  and  most  associations 
will  not  register  an  animal  carrying  a  swirl. 
Swirls  in  the  hair  on  a  hog’s  back  are  the 
the  same  as  a  “crown”  on  a  humanhead ; 
the  hair  grows  out  in  a  pin  wheel  pattern. 

BREED  TYPE  AND  SEX  CHARAC¬ 
TER — It  is  important  that  animals  clearly 
show  the  characteristics  of  their  breed  and 
sex.  For  example :  Chester  Whites,  Spotted 
drooping  ears,  whereas  Hampshires.  Berk- 


shires,  ^’olk^hiles  and  Tamworths  have 
erect  ears.  Each  breed  has  its  own  color 
characteristics  which  are  easily  learned. 

Sex  characters  are  marked  by  either 
femininity  or  masculinity.  A  boar  should 
possess  the  strong  virile  appearance  of  a 
male ;  gilts  and  sows  should  display  those 
more  refined  feminine  characteristics  in¬ 
dicative  of  motherhood.  For  example :  a 
boar  should  have  a  strong  and  masculine 
head ;  a  sow  with  a  head  displaying  such 
characteristics  would  be  said  to  lack  femi¬ 
ninity. 

In  the  show  ring  a  judge  will  disqualify 
such  animals  as  “ridgling”  boars  as  they 
are  not  a  credit  to  any  breed.  A  ridgling 
boar  is  a  male  hog  that  has  only  one  visible 
testicle,  the  other  testicle  being  retained 
inside  the  body  cavity  due  to  fauly  physio¬ 
logical  development.  Even  though  retained 
in  the  body  cavity  and  out  of  sight,  the 
testicle  is  still  functional. 

Market  Standards 

When  selecting  market  hogs  the  major 
points  a  judge  will  consider  are  ( 1 )  con¬ 
formation  ;  (2)  condition;  (3)  quality. 

CONFORMATION — Here,  conforma¬ 
tion  means  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  breeding  stock.  The  desirable  conforma¬ 
tion  today  for  an  ideal  fat  barrow  is  one 
with  a  strong  well  arched  back,  a  wide 
Polands,  Poland  Chinas  and  Durocs  have 
loin,  good  spring  of  rib,  straight  underline, 
good  length,  medium  short  legs,  smooth 
shoulders,  deep  plump  hams  and  a  trim 
jowl.  As  previously  mentioned  the  “style” 
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Lockland,  Ohio 
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More  and  more  of  the  nation's 
growers  are  returning  the  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  to  their  soil. 
Healthier,  richer  crops  demand 
these  minerals— Essential  mineral 
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in  ES-MIN-EL.  Mineralize  now! 
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changes  from  time  to  time.  The  “style” 
mentioned  above  is  the  type  hog  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  is  promoting  with  great  vigor 
at  this  time,  a  distinct  change  from  the 
lardy  type  barrow  which  has  beeri  popular 
for  many  years. 

CONDITION — This  point  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  fat  the  hog  car¬ 
ries.  It  is  the  degree  of  finish.  A  good  hog. 
that  is  ready  for  market,  should  be  fin¬ 
ished  ;  therefore,  this  is  an  important 
point,  which  is  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  judge  when  comparing  hogs 
carrying  different  degrees  of  fatness. 

QUALITY — This  is  determined  largely 
by  the  appearance  of  the  hair,  hide,  head 
and  bone.  Quality  refers  to  the  character  of 
the  hair,  skin  and  bone  and  the  general 
appearance  of  smoothness.  According  to 
the  standard  as  shown  by  the  score  card 
the  hair  should  be  soft  and  silky,  the  skin 
smooth  and  free  from  roughness  and  the 
bone  of  medium  size,  dense  and  strong. 
The  overall  general  appearance  should  be 
smooth  and  refined. 

Step  V :  Practicing  with  a  system. 

Practice  makes  perfection  !  In  no  ac¬ 
tivity  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  selection 
of  livestock.  Practice  and  more  practice  is 
what  it  takes  to  be  able  to  select  animals 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Therefore, 
our  man  who  is  learning  to  judge  animals 
spends  hours  practicing  his  art.  As  he  does 
this,  he  looks  at  his  animals  with  a  definite 
lyitem.  The  keen  judge  of  livestock  is 
always  systematic,  never  haphazard.  First 


he  notes  the  general  appearance  and  im¬ 
portant  details  of  each  animal.  Then  he 
decides  which  animal  most  nearly  measures 
up  to  his  ideal ;  and,  finally,  he  rates  the 
other  animals  in  the  order  of  their  de¬ 
creasing  merit. 

Step  VI :  Being  able  to  tell  why. 

In  order  that  a  judge  may  be  able  to 
speak  intelligently  regarding  his  ideas  and 
reasons  for  selecting  certain  animals,  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  swine  termin¬ 
ology  is  necessary.  Following  is  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  additional  terms  which  a  good 
judge  will  use  fluently  when  stating  his 
reasons  for  any  placing. 

CONFORMATION — Terms  of  praise  : 
Wider ;  deeper ;  more  uniform  in  width ; 
smoother  -ide ;  stronger  arch  of  back ; 
more  spring  of  rib ;  larger  hams ;  plumper 
hams;  free  from  wrinkles;  deeper  in  the 
flanks ;  more  scale  and  substance ;  stronger 
loin ;  smoother  shoulders. 

Terms  of  criticism :  Fish  backed ;  shal¬ 
low  bodied ;  narrow  loin ;  cut  up  in  the 
flank  ;  too  short  legged  ;  wasty  jowl ;  rough 
shoulders ;  cat  hammed ;  narrow  through¬ 
out  ;  too  chuffy. 

CONDITION — Terms  of  praise;  More 
finish  throughout;  fatter;  firmer  fleshed 
hams ;  thicker  covering  ov’er  the  loin. 

Terms  of  criticism :  Flabby  along  the 
underline :  lacking  in  condition. 

DRESSING  PERCENTAGE— Terms  of 
praise:  Trimmer  middle;  less  waste;  will 
dress  higher ;  deep  meaty  hams. 

Terms  of  criticism:  Paunchy;  wasty 


Cuemseys  are  great  boosters  of 
both  income  ana  reputations.  They  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  and  your  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  breeder  of  fine  cattle.  There’s 
always  a  good  market  for  Guernsey  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  ever-growing  market 
for  special  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk  means  added  income  for  you. 

Send  TODAY  for  This  Boob, 

“Creatint  e  Standard  of  Excel- 
lenee".  Calar  pietureM  and  eapj  ex¬ 
plain  Horn  ta  recegnize  good  dairy 
type.  This  invaluahle  56-page 
reference  manual  tcill  Help  ye» 
breed  good  cattle.  50c  per  copy. 

806  GROVE  ST.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 
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HijRAGlN 


FOR  LEGUMES 

50  YEARS 


•  NITRAGIN,  the 
inoculant  in  the  yel* 
low  can,  was  registered 
way  back  in  1898.  It  is 
used  by  more  and  more 
farmers  every  year  to 
get  better  stands  and 
better  legume  yields. 
Farmers  know  inocu¬ 
lated  legumes  produce 
richer  feed  and  more 
seed.  Their  confidence 
in  NITRAGIN  is  based 
on  results.  Always 
inoculate  all  legume 
plantings  —  get  fresh 
NITRAGIN  from 
your  seedsman. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.  INC. 

3927  N.  Booth  Sf. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Write  for  NITRAGIN'S  free 
bulletins  .  .  .  they  tell  how 
to  grow  better  legumes. 


Easiest  and  Quickest 
Way  to  Handle 


Forage  Crops  — 

The  1948  PAPEC 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 


#  Handles  all  hay  and  row  crops  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper. 


•  May  be  quickly  and  easily  changed  ; 
over  from  hay  to  row  crops. 

•  Saves  time,  labor  and  twine. 

•  Only  clean,  fresh-cut,  twine-free  feed 
goes  into  the  silo. 

•  Savings  during  the  life  of  the  machine 
on  twine  alone  frequently  offset  the 
extra  investment. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  this  machine  in  detail 

and  what  it  will  do.  Popec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville, 

N.  Y.;  22  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  3015 
Taylor  St.,  Dallas  I,  Texas. 


FOftAGf  HAtVKTERS  NAY  CHOPfER-SIlO  FIllERS 

ENSIIACE  CUHERS  HAMMER  MILLS  HAY  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS  FEED  MIXERS 


middle ;  long  shank  bones. 

FEET,  LEGS,  UDDER  —  Terms  of 
praise  :  Stronger  pasterns ;  straighter  front 
legs ;  straighter  hind  legs ;  more  quality  of 
bone ;  has  1 2  sound  teats. 

Terms  of  criticism:  Crooked  legged; 
weak  pasterns ;  spreading  toes  ;  blind  teat ; 
inverted  nipples. 

BREED  AND  SEX  CHARACTER— 
Terms  of  praise :  Broodier  looking  sow ; 
more  feminine  head  and  neck ;  larger 
brighter  eye;  more  typical  (name  breed) 
head. 

Terms  of  criticism :  Heavy  eared ;  long 
nosed ;  coarse  head. 

The  man  who  sets  out  to  learn  how  to 
pick  out  a  good  hog,  using  scientific 
methods,  will  soon  or  later  go  through 
essentially  the  steps  outlined  above.  If  he 
possesses  the  average  amount  of  aptitude, 
he  will  develop  into  a  competent  show-ring 
judge.  Even  though  his  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  are  different  from  those  used  by 
the  farmer  hog  raiser,  in  the  final  analysis 
they  both  come  out  with  a  good  hog. 

While  the  manner  of  arriving  at  a  de¬ 
cision  is  different,  the  product  is  likely  to 
be  very  similar.  The  two  men  will  come 
close  to  picking  the  same  hog  for  tops  in 
any  herd. 

The  show-ring  judge  goes  about  his  job 
in  the  ring  with  showmanship  and  fan¬ 
fare.  The  farmer  quietly  places  his  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  best  hog  in  the  lot.  They  are 
both  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
hog  raising,  and  to  the  development  of  a 
better  type  of  hog. 


FISH  ON  THE  FARM 
(Continued  from  page  45) 

the  county  agent,  SCS,  state  conservation 
department,  or  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sources  of 
fingcrlings  are  state  and  federal  hatcheries. 
In  some  states  fingerling  fish  are  free ;  in 
others  the  pond  owner  must  pay  for  them. 

The  first  fertilizer  application  should  be 
made  after  the  fish  are  in  the  pond.  When 
the  water  is  fertilized  before  the  pond  is 
stocked,  predacious  insects  may  congregate 
and  feed  on  the  fingerlings  or  fry  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  in  the  pond. 

Catfish,  crajjpie,  and  shellcrackers  have 
proved  fairly  successful  in  combinations 
with  bass  and  bluegills,  but  these  variations 
differ  with  the  locality. 

When  transferring  fingerlings  from  the 
fish  truck  or  can,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  container  should  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  pond.  If  there 
is  a  big  difference  in  temperature,  water 
from  the  pond  should  be  added  to  the 
container  in  small  quantities  at  intervals 
of  several  minutes  in  order  to  slowly 
equalize  the  temperature.  This  step  will 
sometimes  take  30  minutes  in  cases  of  ex¬ 
treme  temperature  differentiations,  but  it 
should  be  done,  or  many  fingerlings  will 
die  from  shock. 

Screens  of  quarter-inch  mesh  should  be 


12th  Annual  NORTHEASTERN 
Aberdeen-Angus  SALE 

Sat.,  May  Itt,  Cornnll  Univtrtily,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  herd  bulls,  4S  bred  and  open  heifers 
All  from  T.B.  and  acc.  Bangs  Free  Hordt 

PROFITMAKERS-Dam  of  1947  Intornational  Rot.  Or. 
Champion  Cow  is  one  of  many  bought  hero.  Some 
heiftrs  rostrvod  for  youngstors  only.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  in  Catalog. 

MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Mgr. 

PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


CATTLE  RAISING  AT 
ITS  BEST 

Rood  our  new  48-pato  illustrated 
boeklet.  It  is  fliied  with  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  the  new  breeder  ef  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  cottle.  Twelve  informative  articles  be¬ 
ginning  with  "Founding  A  Herd  ef  Aberdeen-Angus" 
by  on  international  ly  known  breeder.  Write  for  o 
free  copy  ef  "Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Raising  at 
Its  Best." 
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WHIfE  ROCKS 

Chicks  grow  guickly  and  unifortniy  Into 
hoavy-laying  or  premium  meat  birds — 
this  moans  more  Income  per  bag  of  food. 

Thoy’ra  healthy — that  moans  the  birds  you 
food  live  to  pay  dividends.  Those  are  things 

to  consider  when  ordsring  your  chicks  —  reasons  why _ 

potitrymon  are  turning  to  Foathorland  White  Rocks  as  dopond- 
ablo  proflt-makors. 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  own  4.000  Breeders. 

Mass.— U.  8.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Order  new  for  early  dolitmryl  Full  details  In  our  new  folder — 
write  today. 


RAISE 
HAMSTERS 

Th«  new  wonder 
animals  from  Syria. 
Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets ...  Every¬ 
one  wants  them  . . .  Labo¬ 
ratories  need  thousands. 
Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 
GARDENING 

LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  THE 
TRACTOR  YOU  BUY! 

MY  BOOK  SHOWS  BY  PICTURES 
HOW  TO  PLOW,  DISC,  CULTIVATE! 
HOW  TO  REPAIR  SICKLE  BARI 

87  PICTURES 
S*nf  Postpaid  —  $1.00 

^  C.  C.  FULTON 

R.  1-Box  31 S 
Floriisont,  Mo. 
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SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

TODAY  AT  THEIR  HIGHEST  POIHT 
OP  POPULARITY 


This  Record,  in  1947,  recorded  more  hofs 
than  any  previous  year,  and  gained  S1.0S%  in 
memberships  over  1946,  all  due  to  the  earning 
power  of  the  breed.  They  have  become  leaders 
in  bogdom,  and  the  dirt  farmer’s  best  money 
makers,  because  they  are  prolific,  hardy,  weigh 
heavy,  and  fatten  on  less  feed  in  less  time. 

For  hogs,  copy  of  breed  paper  and  literature, 
write ; 

THE  NATIONAL  SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINA  RECORD 

Fred  Obenchain,  Secy.  Treas. 

3153  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis  8,  Ind. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High  grade 
materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical  building 
experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  atates.  Free 
Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


7  Depot  Street 
Randolph,  Mass. 


This  model  wrill  brood  700  chicks,  or  house  120  to 
140  layers  at  lew  cost  per  bird.  Made  with  kiln-dried 
lumber  In  sections. 


BILTMORE  BRED 


A  Mark  of  Distinction . . . 

A  Measure  of  Excellency . . . 

A  First  Name  in  Jersey  Seed  Stock . . . 

With  more  than  100  cows  always 
on  test  and  regularly  classified  for 
type;  medal  awards,  brood  cows, 
tested  dams  and  Superior  Sires  are 
ever  in  the  making.  Write  Us 
About  Jerseys. 

^ibnurte 

BILTMORE  (ASHVIllE),  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HARDY  .  .  .  NORTHERN-CROWN 

PEACH  TREES 

Extra  Selected  4-5  ft. 

WIDE  CHOICE  OF  VARIETIES 
READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Champion,  Bolls  of  Goorgio,  Early  Crawford,  Elborto, 
Goldtn  Jubiloo,  Halo  Haven,  J.  H.  Hole,  Rochester, 
South  Haven,  Valiant,  and  Voleran. 

SI  .25  oach;  Any  3  for  S3.50;  Any  tO  tor  $10.00 
(Writ#  us  for  pricos  on  large  quonliliet) 

Remit  with  order,  add  7%  for  shipping  charges. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  "HOW  TO  PLANT"  includtd 
FREE  with  ovory  order. 

FREE  catalog  of  SoUct  Nursery  Stock  on  request. 


placed  against  the  spillway  to  prevent 
stocked  fish  from  leaving  a  new  pond. 
Debris  will  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
screen  periodically.  The  screens  may  be 
taken  away  when  the  stocked  fish  have 
become  adults. 

Mosquito  Control 

State  health  departments  in  many 
southern  states  require  Gambusia  minnows 
to  be  placed  in  a  new  pond  in  addition  to 
game  fish  species.  These  minnows  assist  in 
control  of  mosquitos  if  the  pond  is  clear 
of  weeds  and  floating  matter.  Small  and 
pot-bellied,  these  top-water  fish,  which  can 
usually  be  found  in  most  old  ponds  in  the 
South,  reproduce  rapidly.  They  consume 
mosquitos  and  their  larvae  and  also  serve 
as  food  for  bass  in  the  season  the  bass  are 
stocked.  After  that,  young  bream  will  take 
over  the  task  of  mosquito  control  and 
Gambusia  are  then  unnecessary. 

Fishpond  owners  should  not  stock  rough 
fish,  such  as  roaches,  suckers,  dogfish  and 
carp,  which  muddy  the  water  or  take  the 
place  of  those  that  offer  better  food  and 
sport. 

One  farmer  closely  followed  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  county  agent  in  build¬ 
ing  his  pond.  After  that,  however,  he  went 
on  his  own.  For  his  fish  he  seined  nearby 
streams  and  old  ponds  and  dumped  huge 
numbers  of  fish  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  in 
his  new  pond.  Two  years  later  he  admitted 
defeat,  drained  his  pond,  and  started  afresh ; 
but  this  time  he  followed  stocking  direc¬ 
tions. 

Old  ponds  frequently  show  the  ill  effects 
of  improper  stocking.  An  old  pond  is 
overcrowded  if  most  of  the  bream  are 
small  and  thin.  This  indicates  there  are 
insufficient  bass  to  keep  the  bream  in 
check.  To  correct  this  fault,  100  bass 
fingerlings  for  each  acre  should  be  added. 

The  opposite  situation  occurs  where 
most  of  the  bream  are  large  and  the  bass 
small  and  thin.  In  this  case  the  pond  was 
initially  overstocked  with  bass.  Correction 
here  is  difficult.  The  best  method  is  to  fish 
heavily  for  bass  or  to  seine  out  the  bass 
and  then  fertilize  properly. 

Only  in  extreme  cases  should  a  pond 
be  drained  to  correct  its  faults.  This  is 
generally  necessary,  however,  when  the 
pond  has  become  infested  with  too  many 
rough  fish,  which  probably  came  from  the 
stream  running  into  the  pond. 

How  to  Use  the  Fertilizer 

Fertilization  of  ponds  is  being  carried 
on  in  practically  every  state.  Fertilizer 
can  be  used  for  three  purptoses:  increasing 
growth  and  total  yield  of  fish,  controlling 
underwater  weeds,  and  clearing  ponds 
temporarily  muddied. 

How  does  fertilization  affect  the  growth 
and  fish  life  in  a  pond? 

Plants  furnish  food  for  animals.  Plants 
manufacture  food  and  release  oxygen, 
without  which  all  animal  life  would  perish. 

Just  as  cattle  existing  entirely  on  pasture 
weight  while  grazing  on  fertilized  fields. 


INCREASE 

YIELDS 

SPRAY  WITH 


WEEDONE 

Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


WEEDONE  Concentrate  48. 

The  concentrated  formulation 
of  the  original  2.4D  weedkill¬ 
er.  Contains  3  lbs.  of  2.4D 
acid  per  gallon.  Goes  to  work 
instantly;  not  washed  off  by 
rain.  A  powerful  herbicide  for 
the  hard-to-kill  weeds.  Gets 
good  results  under  almost  any 
conditions  of  soil  or  climate. 

Weedar  64,  Contains  the  al- 
kanolamine  salts  of  2.4D 
which  have  proved  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  sodium  salts. 
For  the  easy-to-kill  weeds. 
The  most  economical  formula 
made.  Not  volatile;  safe  to 
sprfiy  near  a  susceptible  crop. 

Spray  these  great  2.4D  con¬ 
centrates  on  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  com,  flax,  rice  and 
sugarcane — watch  your  crops 
grow  without  competition 
from  weeds. 

Your  weed  commissioner, 
county  agent  or  farm  supply 
dealer  will  tell  you  how  and 
when  to  spray,  whether  to  use 
pre-emergence  or  post-emer¬ 
gence  spraying — whatever  is 
best  for  your  crops  and  your 
locality. 


^  Write  for  Farm 
•  Bulletins  with  lat- 
*  *  est  information  on  agricul¬ 
tural  2.4D. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

AMBLER,  PA. 
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Go  places  v/ith 


_ the  champio 


n  breed 


Yes,  the  records  prove  it!  Corriedales 
give  you  more  meat,  more  high-quality 
wool — are  hardier,  longer-lived,  more 
prolific  and  thrive  under  less  care. 
From  north  to  south — from  east  to  west, 
Corriedale  is  the  ideal  breed  for  farm 
or  ranch.  They  pay  their  own  way  and 
big  dividends  too.  If  you  want  the  best, 
then  you  want  Corriedale — the  pre¬ 
ferred  Dual-Purpose  breed. 

Quality  Fiooced 
Haovy  Corcotsed 
Early  Maturing 
Easy  Kaaping 
ProAtabl* 

Adaptabla 
Good  Rockon 
Good  Mothan 
Prapotant  Sirot 

Frodn'c  S.  NuMs,  Socratary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSH  INC 
1007  Sharidon  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Write  for 
interesting 
Booklet  D 


TOW  PATH  FARMS 

Corriedales  that  are  Dual-Purpose  is 
what  you  will  find  when  you  visit  us. 
Big,  heavy  carcassed  with  plenty 
of  wool. 

Writ*  ut  f»r  yaur  I94R  naadt. 

DR.  F.W.TERFLINGER&C.L.  REEDY 

R.  R.  4  Lofontpart,  Indiana 


BUY  YOUR 
CORRIEDALES 

from  a  flock  that  pro¬ 
duces  Champions.  At 
1947  International  Live¬ 
stock  Stock  Show  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  had  Champion 
Ram,  Reserve  Champion 
Ram,  and  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  Ewe — also  five  first 
prizes. 

McBRIDE  CORRIEDALE  FARMS 

HARPSTIR,  ONK> 


fish  in  a  pond  also  have  more  to  eat  when 
a  pond  is  fertilized. 

In  a  pond,  fish  can  be  considered  live¬ 
stock  that  pastures  on  minute  water  or¬ 
ganisms.  These  tiny  organisms  are  plants. 
Countless  small  animal  organisms  eat  these 
plants.  The  animal  organisms  serve  as  food 


THIS  BLUEGILL  will  grow  faster  if  the 
pond  he  lives  in  is  fertilized  regularly. 


for  smaller  fish,  which  in  turn,  are  food 
for  larger  ones.  So  that  by  fertilizing  the 
plant  life  the  fish  ultimately  will  benefit. 

Fertilizer  application  to  a  clear  pond 
produces  phenomenal  results.  Within  a 
few  days  the  water  will  turn  a  rich  deep 
green  or  brown.  This  color,  which  is  due 
to  great  numbers  of  water  plants,  may  get 
so  dense  that  little  is  visible  below  the 
water’s  surface. 

Swingle  and  Smith  recommend  two 
types  of  fertilizer  for  ponds.  One  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  6-8-4  and 
10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  each 
acre.  The  other,  which  is  recommended 
when  6-8-4  is  not  available  or  when  a 
great  quantity  of  fertilizer  is  required,  is 
made  up  of  the  following  for  each  acre: 
40  p)ounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  60 
pounds  of  1 6  per  cent  superphosphate,  five 
f)ounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  15 
pounds  of  finely  ground  limestone. 

Each  of  the  above  fertilizer  combina¬ 
tions  and  amounts  constitute  one  applica¬ 
tion.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
recommends  1 00  pounds  of  an  8-8-4 
formula  per  application.  This  is  the  ap¬ 
proximate  equivalent  of  100  pounds  of 
6-8-4  plus  10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  first  application  should  ordinarily  be 
made  early  in  the  spring  when  the 
weather  gets  warm.  ^Vhen  a  depth  of  12 
inches  can  be  seen  in  the  water,  it’s  time 
for  a  second  application.  Ponds  riled  by 
flood  waters  should  not  be  fertilized  until 
flood  danger  is  reduced.  This  is  usually 
late  in  the  spring. 

For  best  results  six  to  ten  applications 
will  be  necessary  during  the  growing 
season  every  year.  Where  the  overflow  is 
small,  less  fertilizer  will  be  required  than 
in  ponds  that  have  a  large  amount  of 
water  p)ouring  over  the  spillways. 

It’s  easy  to  fertilize  a  pond.  If  the  pond 
is  small,  the  fertilizer  can  be  distributed 
by  hand.  There  need  be  no  attempt  to  put 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  small  pond  because 
wave  action  will  carry  it  out. 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


Thornless  BOYSENBERRY 

Same  as  common  Boysenberry  ex¬ 

cept  has  no  thorns.  Vines  arow  25 
feet  long.  Hardy.  Bear  10  days  ear¬ 
lier.  Prolific. 

New  STREAMLINER 

'best  everbear- 

ing  known  today.  Bears  60to90days 
after  set,  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  better  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MORRISON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBIRRY 
Not  just  another  Blackcap, ' 
but  a  much  larger  one — 

,  many  nearly  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Firm  fruit  and  , 
disease  free.  This  late  va¬ 
riety  should  be  planted  to' 
lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 
CuMvatecI  BLUEBERRIES 
^Easy  to  grow,  delicious  flavor.  For  own 
useor  big  money-makers. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
Our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have 

borne  fruit  at  2  }'ears  old. 

Supply  limited.  Priced  right. 

Order  early. 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Money  saving  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

New  Buffalo  Dept.  En  Michigan 


„  free 

vwWfJS  I 


Tlw  profit  poasibilillM  in  this  fascinating  bnsinasa 
wtil  amaze  yaul  NO  CXPCRiENCg  RgQUiRCD.  Casts 
Mttio  ta  start,  lust  a  fanr  minutes  daiiy  and  a  few  feat 
a*  backyard  spaca.  Savarai  I amaisa  and  ana  main  starta 
a  larga  bard  which  can  furnish  yau  an  incama  far  yaars. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREEI 

Tmmandans  demand  for  branding  otock,  daiiciauP 
maat  and  world's  mast  baautiful  rabbit  fur.  Daalars, 
cut  off  tram  impartad  rabbit  psits,  naad  thausauds  at 
tbaaa  lusurlaus  furs  NOW.  Sstisfsction  guarantasd. 

Write  today  tor  troe,  Ulustrated  booklet. 
MfllLOW  BROOK  FRRIII  R-3  SELLERSVILLE.  PR. 


World’B  Larcomt  Broodar  •f^Chlnchilla  RabbitG 


BRAND  NEW  U.  S.  ARMY  SADDLES 


These  are  complete  and  ready  to 
ride.  Made  of  the  finest  matariali 
Paly  and  woald  rest 9  4  A  Ag 
at  least  $50  to  match  9  I  waWW 

TEXAS  BRIDLE  with  bit  ta  matek. 

$4.H 

QUILTED  SADDLE  FAD . $1.71 

Send  for  our  free  cireutare.  We 
have  a  luff  line  of  equipment 
and  alto  RIDING  CLOTHES 

Sand  Ckack  or  Monay  Ordar  to 
(or  c.  o.  d.  if  you  wiah) 


"SCHAFLER  SELLS  SADDLERY'* 

WEST  COFAKE  31.  NEW  YORK 


WOODBINE  FARM'S 
CORRIEDALES 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of 
imported  yearling  rams  for 
immediate  delivery. 

4P 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

OAMBIER,  OHIO 
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In  large  ponds  of  four  or  five  acres, 
fertilizer  can  be  spread  from  a  boat. 

Where  clear  water  predominates  in  old 
ponds,  fertilization  will  generally  show  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  fish  growth 
if  followed  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  new 
ponds.  The  fish  will  increase  in  weight 
from  three  to  five  times. 

Old  ponds  that  are  always  muddy 
should  not  be  fertilized.  Fertilizer  is  of 
little  benefit  in  any  pond  which  loses  a 
large  amount  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  Where  fertilizer  cannot  be  used, 
better  fishing  can  be  expected  if  the  pond 
is  drained,  the  fish  removed,  and  the  pond 
correctly  re-stocked. 

Barnyard  manure  is  not  recommended 
for  any  pond.  A  ton  of  manure  will  produce 
only  about  40  pounds  of  fish. 

Manure,  however,  is  used  for  clearing 
water  that  is  temporarily  muddy  due  to 
wind  action,  heavy  rains,  or  recent  con¬ 
struction.  A  ton  to  an  acre,  applied  two  or 
three  times  at  three-week  intervals,  will 
usually  clear  the  water.  A  commercial 
mixture  of  7.5  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  2.5  pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre  ajjj)lied  at  two  to  three  week  intervals 
will  also  do  the  job,  and  in  addition,  will 
stimulate  fish  production.  After  the  water 
has  cleared,  start  the  regular  fertilizer 
program. 

Weeds  Are  A  Headache 

When  Swingle  and  Smith  began  their 
experiments,  pond  weeds  were  considered 
good  for  the  fish.  Weeds  were  valued  as  a 
necessity  for  protecting  fry.  Experiments 
exploded  these  age-old  theories. 

Weeds  are  now  regarded  as  pests  in  the 
pond  the  same  as  in  the  garden.  They 
occupy  space  which  could  be  used  by 
fish.  They  snarl  fishing  lines.  Weeds  above 
water  prevent  free  fishing  from  the  bank 
and  hinder  effective  mosquito  contreJ. 
True,  they  protect  smaller  fish  from 
larger  ones,  but  this  often  leads  to  over¬ 
crowding  and  stunted  fish.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  introduce  water  lilies  and  other  flower¬ 
ing  plants ;  you  may  sacrifice  fish  for 
beauty. 

There  are  three  types  of  weeds — sub¬ 
merged,  emergent  and  floating.  Submerged 
weeds,  or  those  that  grow  entirely  under¬ 
water,  can  be  controlled  in  both  old  and 
new  ponds  by  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
fertilizer  so  increases  the  microscopic  plant 
growth  that  its  density  makes  a  shade 
and  prevents  growth  of  submerged  weeds. 
The  best  fertilizer  is  the  mixture  of  100 
pounds  of  6-8-4  and  10  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  for  each  acre  per  application.  This 
fertilization  should  begin  while  the  water 
is  still  cold  just  before  the  weather  begins 
to  warm  up  in  early  spring. 

Broadcast  the  fertilizer  over  the  weed- 
beds.  Following  the  first  application,  two 
more  are  made  at  two-week  intervals.  Fur¬ 
ther  applications  are  made  three  weeks 
apart  until  the  weeds  become  covered  with 
algae  or  “pondscum.” 

Afterwards,  the  stems  break  and  the 
weeds  float  to  the  surface.  When  large 


The  CLINTON 


Ettablithed  Leader 
of  Finer  Quality 


ENGINES 


I'A  to  2— 2Vj  to  3  H.  P.  4-Cycle— Air 

Clinton  engineers  hove  been  consistent  stick¬ 
lers  for  quality ...  In  building  the  world's 
most  outstanding  engine,  costs  were  second¬ 
ary  . . .  Quality  was  the  prime  factor  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  oil  ports.  The  Scintilla  Airplane  type  magneto  is  hermetically  sealed;  no  moisture 
con  enter — sure  fire  high  voltage  starting,  with  even  performance  at  oil  speeds. 

Clinton  provides  o  large  diameter  steel  forged  crankshaft,  longer  length  bearing 
surfaces  and  bearings  ample  for  o  3  H.P.  Engine.  Expensive,  yes,  but  the  best  for 
quality  and  longer  life. 

Other  features  that  have  put  the  Clinton  on  lop  ore  the  Patented  Finned  Moni- 
told  —  no  vapor  lock — and  greater  economy  of  operation.  Flyball  type  mechonicol  governor, 
enclosed,  running  in  oil  . . .  It  positively  governs  at  oi  operating  speeds. 

See  your  local  Clinton  dtalor  for  authorized  Sales  and  Soryieo 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  SPECIALIZING  IN  1</i  TO  3  H.P.  ENGINES 
Fer  fell  details  write  Rex  PQ  102 


CLINTON  MACHINE  CO. 


CLINTON, 

MICHIGAN 


Genuine 

ELECTRIC 

FENCERS 


No.  EFI 
lattery 
Operated 


Here’s  a  real  SHOCKING  STORY— 


nr  tone  iastiW 

Bed  Daeil  EF2  Cetablaatie 
Battery  4  High  llee  Model  4 


‘  Ash  year  deoler  ebeet  the  New 
:  Red  Devil  EFZ  which  eee  be 
f  iesteetly  switched  froei  high  Ree 
li^te  battery  eperetiee  sheeld 
\  power  etc.  Pecheged  ceei-  3 


FED  DEVIL  ElECTEIC  FENCERS  aew  ere  offered  le  two  aedels.  The  feaeei 
EFI  battery  model;  end  the  NEW  cembmetien  EF2  wbita  eermitt  either  hlah 
line  or  bettery  operation. 

The  exclesive  INTERMITTENT  SHOCK  is  timed  like  e  pulse  beet  —  It  freetly 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  shock  while  aliamatine  tha  dontort  of  stoedy 
shock.  This  on-off  action  is  contrellod  by  o  now  "whool"  typo  ceotoct  (tho  only 
movino  port)  and  thus  current  is  only  used  instantaneously —  sontrifugol  force 
does  most  of  the  work.  Thus  the  RED  DEVIL  FENCERS  ore  the  least  oxponsivo 
to  eporoto  of  any  typo. 

Strong  gloss  top  (you  see  it  work)  is  soolod  to  prevent  tampering  ond  bar  ol#. 

monts.  No  radio  intorforonco.  Nothing  to  ell  or  groeso.  Unceodi- 
lionolly  guorontood  against  dofoctivo  ports  oed  worfcmonship. 

Order  from  your  deolor.  Circular  upon  reouest. 


pldfe  with  eecestery  eccesserlet. 
hsstrgctieei.  diogrcHe. 


vlfid  DcA^Toot4 


IRVINGTON  11,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
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^IIARD  YOUR  LIYiSTOeiC 


USE 

PARKE-DAVIS 

DEPENDABLE 

VACCINES 


The  Safe  Way  To 
PROTECT  AGAINST  DISEASES 

It’s  more  than  luck  . . .  it’s  planning 
and  care  that  makes  profits.  Care  in 
the  selection  of  biologicals  have  an 
important  place  in  pro¬ 
tective  planning  against 
diseases.  For  dependable 
products,  look  for  the  1^^*^ 
Parke-Davis  label.  ■  “  ~  ' 


Blackleg  Bacterin  (Formalinized) 

(U"Ao/e  Culture-Alum  Treated) 
Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Bacterin^ 
Corynebacterium-Pasieurella  Bacterin 
(Alum  Precipitated) 

Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  Formula  No.  1 
Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  Formula  No.  3 
Clostridium  Chauvei-Septicus  Bacterin 
Mixed  Bacterin  (Ovine)  Formula  No.  1 
Mixed  Bacterin  (Porcine)  Formula  No.  I 
(Alum  Precipitated) 

Mixed  Bacterin  (Porcine)  Formula  No.  2 
(Alum  Precipitated) 

Mixed  Bacterin  Avian  (Chicken  Formula) 
Mixed  Bacterin  Avian  (Turkey  Formula) 
Avisepticus-Gallinarum  Bacterin 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  32,  MICH. 

DRUG  STORES  SELL  FARKE- DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


For  QUAUTY 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Batov  th.  FImt  Bm«l  Smt  Oriv*  Abava  tha  Flaar 


MIXERS 

WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND 
SEE  THE  MANY 
DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES  OFFERED 
IN  SCOHDEL’S 
LINE  OF  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 

SCOTTDELs  INC. 

DEPT.  "J"  SWANTON.  OHIO 


FEED 


CORNSHELLER 


masses  of  these  weeds  and  scum  cover  the 
water,  usually  during  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer,  no  additional  fertilizer  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  At  this  time  the  weeds  are  decaying 
rapidly  ;  additional  fertilizer  may  cause  too 
rapid  decay,  which  will  exhaust  all  oxygen 
in  the  water  and  eventually  suffocate  the 
fish.  The  decaying  plants  will  release 
nutrients  to  the  water  to  promote  plank¬ 
ton  growth  and  in  some  cases  no  more 
fertilizer  is  required  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Fertilization,  however,  should  be 
resumed  when  objects  can  be  seen  in  water 
1 2  inches  deep. 

Emergent  weeds,  such  as  spatterdock, 
yellow  waterlilly,  common  waterlilly,  lotus, 
or  water  chinquapin,  watershield,  and 
floating  pondweeds,  should  be  removed  by 
hand  from  the  new  pond  when  they  i 
appear.  A  garden  rake  is  often  handy  for 
this  purpose.  In  old  ponds  this  type  of 
weed  may  also  be  removed  by  hand  or 
cut  as  often  as  it  appears.  Draining  a  pond 
to  kill  weeds  is  not  recommended. 
Sodium  arsenite  and  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tions  are  suggested  by  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Ser\’ice  specialists  for  weed  control. 
Use  of  these  chemicals,  however,  entails 
a  possible  risk  of  killing  fish.  The  new 
weed-killer,  2,4-D,  may  prove  effective  in 
pond  weed  control  in  the  future.  Its  results 
are  being  studied  at  the  present. 

Cattails,  bulrush,  needle  rush,  and  spike 
bush  form  dense  growths  in  shallow  water 
and  should  not  be  permitted  in  either 
new  or  old  ponds.  ^Vater  hyacinth  and  the 
true  floating  weeds,  such  as  duckweeds, 
should  also  be  removed. 

Then  Go  Fishing 

In  a  new  pond  that  has  been  stocked 
and  fertilized  you  can  start  fishing  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  This  permits  re¬ 
maining  fish  to  grow  to  a  larger  size. 

A  comparison  with  a  field  crop  will  give 
the  picture.  If  com  is  thickly  planted  in 
rows  close  together  and  not  thinned  stalks 
will  be  stunted,  and  the  yield  will  be  nub¬ 
bins.  If  the  corn,  however,  is  planted  in 
wide  rows  and  thinned  intelligently,  big 
big  healthy  stalks  heavy  with  long  ears  can 
be  expected.  When  not  crowded,  each  stalk 
has  access  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutrients. 

If  no  fish  are  removed  from  a  fishpond, 
growth  of  individuals  will  be  slow.  “Thin¬ 
ning  out  the  fish”  with  hook  and  line 
will  enable  the  remaining  fish  to  grow 
larger  because  more  food  is  available. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  comes 
up  is  how  much  fishing  should  be  per¬ 
mitted?  Only  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  fish  in  a  pond  should  be  re¬ 
moved  each  year.  It  has  been  discovered, 
however,  that  heavy  fishing  can  account 
for  this  percentage  in  a  short  time.  Fishing 
and  amounts  of  fish  taken  from  a  pond 
should  be  regulated  to  spread  the  sport 
over  the  entire  season. 

In  all  ponds  there  are  cycles  of  good 
and  poor  fishing.  Fishing  is  better  when 
the  food  is  scarce  in  a  f)ond.  When  a  large 
number  of  fish  is  taken  out,  the  food  re- 


mvi  dimmitikn. 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 
THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 
NO.  21— FOR  NECK.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  Numbered 
both  sides.  $11.50  per  doz. 

NO.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $8.00  per 
doz. 

NO.  25M — Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinc 
Fasteners.  $C.50  per  doz. 

NO.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN. 

Upper  portion  strap; 
lower  portion  chain. 
$12.50  per  dozen. 

NO.  25— DOUBLE 
PLATE  ALL  CHAIN 
MARKER.  Marker 
PlaUs  SOLID  BRASS, 
numbered  both  sides. 
Chain  is  brass  plated. 
Weight,  1  lb.  each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  doz. 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 


GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  II >  T  Huntington,  Indiana 


Consultant  in 

FARM  AND 
ESTATE 

MANAGEMENT 

•  •  • 

L.  R.  HARRIS 

STONE  FENCE  FARM 
MONTROSE,  PA. 


INDIANA 
CERTIFIED  SEED 

WINS  AGAIN! 

1947 — World  Corn  King 
Reserve  and  Junior  Champs 
1947 — 5  Acre  State  Champ 
173.4  Bu.  Per  Acre 
1947 — State  Soy  Bean 
Champ 

55.5  Bu.  Per  Acre 


INDIANA  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MEMSISS:  INCIANS  COSN  GSOWIRS  ASSOCIATION 
IDUCATIONAl  DIVISION  .  WIST  lAfATtTTI,  INDIANA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

TOAAATOES : 

Rutfors  1 

AAorflobe  ) . S2.00  per  1000 

Bollimoro  J 

PEPPERS: 

California  Wonder  —  Hungarian  Hot  Wax 
$4.00  per  1000  —  65c  per  100 

SWEET  POTATOES: 

Porto  Rico . $4.00  per  1000 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 

QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


FULTON 

“DO-MORE”  TRACTOR 

D 

Plows,  Discs,  Cultivates 

30"  LAWNMOWER  •  36"  SICKLE  BAR 
•  ONE  MACHINE  DOES  ALL  • 

Dealers  in  All  Large  Cities 

FULTON  MFC.  CO. 

243C40  N.  Grand 
St.  Louis  6,  AAo. 

MFG'RS.  SINCE  1929 
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FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


niaining  in  the  pond  will  be  so  abundant 
that  the  angler’s  bait  will  be  ignored.  Later, 
when  the  natural  food  in  the  pond  has 
been  consumed,  fishing  will  again  improve. 
This  accounts  for  cycles  in  good  fishing. 
The  expert  fisherman  can  usually  have 
“eood  luck”  in  poor  fishing  periods  by 
varving  his  lures.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
always  the  fellow  with  the  “fishing  touch” 
who  can  bring  home  a  string  of  fish  on  a  day 
“when  they  aren’t  biting.” 

.\lthough  some  state  conserv’ation  laws 
now  permit  owners  of  private  ponds  to  sell 
freshwater  fish  legally  on  the  market  as 
food,  most  farmers  prefer  to  make  their 
profits  through  the  sale  of  fishing  permits 
and  rights.  Last  year  fishing  rights  to  70 
ponds  in  one  southern  state  amounted 
to  $23,714. 

A.  C.  AVhatley  has  a  200  acre  farm  near 
Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  on  which  he 
built  a  small  fishpond  a  few  years  ago. 
The  pond  is  approximately  an  acre  in  size. 
He  stocked  it  with  the  proper  number  of 
bluegills  and  bass.  Every  year  he  fer¬ 
tilizes  it. 

To  make  the  pond  pay  in  full  in  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities,  he  constructed  a 
lodge  for  himself  which  is  a  sportsman’s 
dream.  Located  beside  the  pond  it  is 
fringed  with  tall  whispering  pines.  The 
lodge  has  running  water,  a  bathroom, 
and  electricity.  It  makes  a  good  place  for 
farmers’  community  meetings.  When  the 
group  gets  tired  of  talking  they  can  always 
change  into  bathing  suits,  dive  in  and  cool 


ENGLISH  HURDLE — Ideal  for  marking  property 
line*.  Protection  from  treepassers.  Made  of  >pbt 
cheetnut  or  redwood.  Shipped  in  8-foot  section* 
it  is  easily  erected.  Nerer  needs  painting. 


WOVEN  PICKET — Privacy,  protection.  Shuts  out 
objectionable  views.  Maae  of  half  round  cedar 
saplings.  2  styles:  Close  type  (pickets  close)  or 
Cleft  type  (pickets  apart).  Four  heights. 


"E-Z-OPN”  HORSEBACK  GATE,  with  new,  im¬ 
proved,  solid  bronze  "Hi-Hondle".  Lift  handle 
while  sitting  erect,  solidly  mounted.  Locks  aute- 
BKZtieaUy  from  either  side.  Widths  4  to  12  ft. 


POST  AND  RAH^trong,  bccutiful,  long-lasting 
all-purpose  fence.  Made  from  finest,  selected, 
hand-split  chestnut  timber.  Available  in  both 
3  and  4  rail  types.  Matching  gates  available 


Write  Todoy  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price* 


David Tendler,  £j/.  r 918  20  KING  ROAD,  MALVERN,  PA, 


The  Rules  Are  Changing 

Some  states  have  now  removed  all 
restrictions  on  size  and  number  of  fish 
which  can  be  legally  kept.  This  radical 
change  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  tak¬ 
ing  of  small  fish  has  little  effect  on  the 
total  supply.  Sportsmen  in  the  future 
may  throw  away  their  rulers.  In  addition, 
there  are  experiments  under  way  with  year 
round  open  seasons. 

Farm  ponds  are  proving  valuable  in 
many  ways.  During  times  of  high  water, 
fish  from  stocked  ponds  go  over  spillways 
into  the  pools  and  rivulets  below.  In  one 
experiment  6,882  small  fish  left  a  1.5  acre 
pond  in  a  period  of  eight  months.  Sometime 
large  fish  go  over  the  spillway  along  with 
the  fry,  to  restock  the  streams  below. 

Some  farmers  are  planting  their  gardens 
below  pond  dams,  for  moisture  due  to  see¬ 
page  is  sufficient  to  keep  vegetables  well 
supplied  in  months  of  drought. 

Many  farm  ponds  which  were  built  to 
supply  water  for  livestock  or  orchard  spray¬ 
ing  have  become  just  one  more  way  to  keep 
the  children  happy  and  satisfied  with  farm 
life.  And  as  one  old  farmer  in  central  Mis¬ 
souri  said  recently :  “It’s  not  a  bad  idea  at 
all  to  have  a  spot  on  your  own  land  where 
you  can  take  a  one  hour  vacation  whenever 
you  feel  like  and  be  pretty  certain  you  won’t 
have  to  come  back  and  explain  why  you 
didn’t  catch  any.” 


CAMERA 


Takes  picfvres  indoort  or  ootdoors.  •  Day  or  NightI 
So  Simple  A  Child  Can  Use  It! 

If  you  can  press  a  button,  you  can  take 
wonderful  pictures  indoors  or  outdoors 
with  this  amazing  all-around  camera.  Just 
sight ...  press  button...  and  flash — you’ve 
captured  that  unposed  expression  of  your 
child,  friend  or  family.  Flash  unit  snaps  on 
and  off  easily.  It’s  just  as  easy  for  outdoor 
shots — simply  sight  and  shoot.  Takes  eight 
(iyg''x2t/2")  black  and  white  or  color 
pictures.  Uses  127  roll  film. 


FLASH  UNIT  $3.9S  GADGCT  BAG  $3.50 

Mail  Orders  Filled— Add  Postage 

Ready  cash  or  liberal  trade-in  allowance  on  your  used  photographic  equipment. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE 

no  West  32nd  Street  o  113  West  31st  Street  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Heavily  Zinc  Coated.  Vk”  Mesh 
11  Gouge  (approx.  Vt"  Diam.) 

48  in.  High,  Wt.  74  lbs.  Per  50  Ft. 

Roll  . $10.00 

72  in.  High,Wt.  1 1 0  lbs.  Per  50  Ft. 
Roll  . $15.00 

(Skippmd  in  SO  Ft.  Kollt  Only) 

6  ft.  Galv.  Drive  Posts  with  Anchor. 
Approx.  Wt.  8  lbs.  each.  $1.30 
(F.  O.  ■.  ebUMUIphia) 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

‘'The  Breed  that  Fills  Every  Need" 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  OLDEST 
but  aisc  defir’itely  the  most  MOD¬ 
ERN  oM  improved  cattle. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle 
*h3t  grace  the  pastures  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  wKc-e  they  represent  65  per¬ 
center  the  cattle  population.  Reason? 
THEf'  PAY!  ! 

Milking  Shorthorns  Dual-Purpose 
qualities  ho\  »  made  them  the  farm¬ 
er’s  fo\_rite  and  AMERICA'S  FAST¬ 
EST  GROWING  BREED! 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
TODAY!  Write  for  FREE  information 
else  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Journal!  No  obligation. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

cot  West  Exchange  Ave.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  BILL  FOB  HORACE’S  BULL 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

the  point  and  bring  up  the  business  which 
had  brought  him  over  would  have  been  a 
grave  breach  of  manners  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Horace  covered  the  weather  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  skimmed  through  crop  pros¬ 
pects.  He  mentioned  the  health  of  sev’eral 
ailing  neighbors  and  finally  got  around  to 
his  bull.  We  had  seen  Horace’s  bull;  at 
least  that  is  what  Horace  called  him.  He 
looked  like  a  bad  caricature  of  Ferdinand; 
wicked  little  head  with  vicious  red  eyes 
and  short,  stubby  legs.  His  rump  skidded 
off  suddenly  from  the  saddle  like  a  ski  run 
and  he  had  a  skinny  chest  and  underneath 
was  hung  a  great  kettle  of  a  belly. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Horace,  “he’s  some  bull. 
He’s  got  Holstein  and  Guernsey  and  Brown 
Swiss  into  him,  and  maybe  some  of  this 
here  Black  Anguish.” 

As  Horace  closed  his  paen  of  praise  for 
his  bull  of  many  colors,  he  fished  a  paper 
out  of  his  pocket. 

“I  just  happen  to  remember  I’ve  got  a 
little  bill  for  you  here.”  So  that  ^as  it. 
Horace  was  up  to  his  Yankee  tricks  again. 
“A  bill?  We  paid  you  for  the  pasture  rent, 
and  for  feeding  the  heifers.  I’ve  got  the 
receipt  here,  and  the  cancelled  check.” 
Horace  arranged  his  face  in  an  embarras¬ 
sed  grin.  “Oh,  sure,  that’s  all  right;  this  is 
something  different.  You  see,  that  bull  of 
mine  is  a  great  jumper.  He  got  so  he 
could  go  right  over  the  top  of  that  barbed 
wire  fence  without  touching  it.” 

“I  guess  he  bred  all  four  of  your  heifers. 
Usually  I  charge  a  dollar  apiece  for 
breeding  fees,  but  seeing  as  how  those 
heifers  are  something  special  I’ll  have  to 
charge  a  little  more;  say  six  dollars  for  the 
lot.  That  be  all  right  with  you?” 

We  stood  speechless.  As  we  say  around 
here,  “Horace  had  knocked  our  props  out 
from  under,”  Our  heifers  would  produce, 
some  time  around  mid-summer,  mongrel 
calves,  worth  nothing  except  as  veal.  It 
would  put  our  whole  breeding  program 
back  a  full  year.  And  here  was  Horace 
handing  me  a  paper  on  which  he  had 
scrawled,  “Breding  4  heffers  . . .  $6.” 

“Horace,”  I  said,  “I  think  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  getting  home.  I’ve  just  had  some 
very  bad  news,  and  I’m  pretty  much  up¬ 
set.  As  for  your  bill.  I’ll  take  care  of  that 
right  now.”  I  slowly  tore  it  into  small 
pieces  and  tossed  them  into  the  grass. 
“You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  try 
anything  like  riiat  on  me!” 

Horace  grinned  uncertainly.  “Well,  can’t 
blame  a  feller  fer  tryin’,  can  you?” 


Kills  aphids  but  spares  lady- 
beetles  and  other  beneficial 
insects.  Black  Leaf  40  fights 
on  your  side. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Nicotine  Specialists  Since  1885 

LOUISVILLE  2  *  •  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THI  LIAF  ON  THI  PACKAGE 


MASTITIS 


|C  BEING 
CURED 


#  We  handle 
all  latest  effective 
treatments  including 
Penicillin  and  new 
“Su//o”  drugs.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  (ol  Indiina) 

INDIANAFOLIS,  INDIANA 


•V* 


30"  X  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


CUU  Btolkft.  •••di  d  roots 
md  dootroys  inooctt  at  oamo 


FLAME  CUE 


tim*.  Otm  600.030  in.  us*. 
Endorsad  by  Uodiag  Agri. 


Wheels 


Authoritia*.  DtkinfaeU  Poult, 
rr  Houso  &  lorn*.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps. 
Mig.  ships  ot  ones.  No.  99 
includes  AU  Stsst  WElDEi) 
4  got.  tank,  7  H.  oil  rssist 
boss,  and  ssamlass  stool  to- 
moTobla  coil  buraar.  Roady 
to  Nil  with  korossno  A  uso. 


Nothing  also  to  bi» 
antoad  ior  ono  iuly 
yoor.  Frs#  BuUatu 
on  tsgussb 

,  S787  Park  Avsntis 

Writ  New  York.  N.  J 


OMBOve  usly  tree  ttumps,  oM  or  m«. 
roots  anO  all.  any  aaaaon,  wimeut  Olg- 
Sloa,  choppins,  blaatins,  polllnsi  Sava 
monayl  OrSar  Magic  Stump  Ra- 
ever  now  by  null.  SEND  NO  MONCTI 
Pay  poatnun  only  SI  lor  4-Os.  alaa 
Iter  stumps  up  ts  12  In.  dlam.l, 
SI. SO  for  S-Oa.  <lor  stump*  up  to  24 
In.  dUm.l,  S2.7B  tor  IS-Os.  Itar 
stump*  up  to  4*  In.  dia.  I .  plus  pestaaa 
and  C.O.O.  faa.  Or,  SAVE  PaaUEa  and 
C.O.O.  PEE  by  sanding  cssb  with  ardar. 
Alto  largar  ouanM.lsa  at  tavlnga.  Sata,  prevan,  naa  any- 
ttm*.  anywbara.  Manay  bach  If  not  satlaflad. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO..  ROCHELLE  95,  ILL. 
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BIG  NEWS 

^HUDSON 

New,  fully  tested  and  proved  line 
of  power  sprayers  now  ready 


Here  they  are  —  the  completely  new  designed  Hudson  power 
sprayers.  Incorporating  all  the  tested  and  proved  features 
Hudson  has  developed  in  46  years ...  including  many  important 
new  improvements . . .  these  new  power  sprayers  assure  the 
best  application  at  lowest  labor  and  maintenance  costs.  Before 
you  buy  any  power  sprayer,  see  the  new  Hudson.  Compare 
them  feature  for  feature  with  any  others.  Convince  yourself 
that  for  efficient  application,  easy  operation  and  trouble-free 
economical  service,  Hudson  is  by  far  today’s  best  value  in 
power  sprayers.  Write  today  for  full  details. 


I 


New  Hudson  skid-mounted  Power 
Sprayer.  Discharge  capacity  4  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  lOOgallontank.  Also 
available  in  2  gallon  per  minute 
capacity  with  30  or  SO  gallon  tank. 


New  Hudson  pneumatic-tire  Power 
Sprayer  with  trailer  hitch.  Dis- 
charge  capacity  4  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute.  too  gallon  tank. 


I 


New  Hudson  pneumatlc-tlre  Power 
Sprayer.  Discharge  capacity  2  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  Available  with  30 
or  SO  gallon  tank. 


Write  today  for  complete  details 

®  It,#.  N.  s.  a.  ars.  cs. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  •  Chicogo,  Illinois,  U.!.\ 


Sp'oyers  ond  Dusteis 


Hoy  Tools  and 
Born  EquipnenI 

Livestock  Equipment 


Pcul’ry  Equipme-t 

Form  Ventilotion 
Equip  T>ent 


TESTIO  i.NC  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 
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Test  Your  Soil 

THE  EASY  ^uMu^ 


WAY 


There’s  no  farm  investment  that  pays  bigger  dividends  than 
fertilizer ...  IF  you  use  the  right  l^ds  and  amounts.  A  30- 
year  experiment  on  23  fields  showed  that  the  average  field, 
when  tested  and  properly  fertilized,  returned  $2.79  in  bigger 
yield  for  every  $1  spent  on  fertilizer.  One  field  actually  re¬ 
turned  $12.40  for  every  $1  invested ! 


Get  the  Right  Answers 
from  the  Soil  Itself 

You,  too,  can  get  bigger  yield 
and  increase  your  income  with 
the  <8udbury  Soil  'Test  Kit. 
You’ll  quickly  learn  just  how 
much  nitrogen,  phosphate  and 
potash  every  field  requires  — 
whether  lime  is  needed  and 
how  much.  In  10  minutes  you 
will  learn  more  about  your  soil 
than  in  a  lifetime  of  farming. 

This  Farmer  Saved  $500 

You  get  more  than  extra  profits  .  .  . 
you  save  money  on  fertilizer  too !  Test¬ 
ing  his  soil  showed  an  Illinois  farmer 
that  he  needed  only  125  tons  of  lime¬ 
stone  instead  of  the  360  tons  he  was 
going  to  use.  He  saved  $500  on  the 
limestone — enough  to  buy  all  the  rock 
phosphate  needed  on  65  acres,  as 
shown  by  the  tests. 


Easy  to  do  Expertly 
OR  Your  Own  Form 

Win  both  ways  . . .  teat  your 
soil  the  Sudbury  way.  Test  any¬ 
time,  anywhere  . . .  even  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  No  waiting 
for  reports .  ..  no  knowledge  of 
chemistry  needed.  Once  you’ve 
used  your  Sudbury  Kit,  you’ll 
never  be  without  it! 

delUXE  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL 
Same  Kit  used  by  county  agents, 
govt,  depts.,  and  agricultural  eoUeges. 
Everything  for  hundreds  of  tests  for 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  potash,  acidity. 
8  large  bottles  of  test  solutions,  com¬ 
plete  with  test  tubes,  analysis  gauges, 
funnels,  filter  papers,  pure  tin  stirring 
rod.  Directions  include  charts  showing 
needs  of  126  farm  crops,  fruits,  trees, 
flowers,  etc.  Handsome  hardwood  chest. 
Money-back  (00.50 

guarantee- . . ^  ^ 

Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  441,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

World’s  Largtst  Manufadurort  of  Soil  Tost  Kits  .  .  . 

Over  100,000  Now  in  Usel 

_  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  441,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

*  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  marked  below; 


..deLuxe  Professional  Models  @  $22.50 


Order  your  Sudbury  ■ 
Kit  today  C.O.D.  I 
plus  postage  (or 
send  cash  and  we’ll  I 
pay  postage).  " 

Dealers  Write  M 

ior  Special  Offer  W 


Enclosed  is  $ . . 

and  you'll  pay  postage. 


St.  or  R.  D . . 


Send  C.O.D. 
plus  postage. 


City . . 


State.. 
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CROSS  BRED  RESULTS 
Sir: 

I  believe  that  your  article  on  cross  breeding  is  the  best  which  has 
appeared  in  any  of  the  farm  publications  and  want  to  congratulate  you. 
Readers  of  Farm  Quarterly  specializing  in  dairy,  might  be  interested  in 
looking  at  five  of  Colonel  Prentice’s  cross  breeds  which  were  shipped 
to  me  by  Colonel  Prentice  last  fall.  One  of  these  cross  breeds  (Guernsey, 
Holstein,  Ayrshire),  has  produced  15,105  lbs.  of  milk  and  752.8  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  in  270  days,  milking  twice  daily  and  with  a  maximum  16  lbs. 
of  grain  daily.  If  you  will  convert  this  production  into  the  usual  3  timet 
milking,  365  days,  you  will  find  that  this  cross  breed  is  well  up  among 
national  leaders  in  butter-fat  production. 

ROB’T.  H.  MURRAY 
Valparaiso,  Indiana 

GROUNDING  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
Sir: 

Since  steel  buildings  are  subject  to  connect  with  lightning  discharge 
it  is  obvious  that  the  building  should  then  be  grounded.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Fire  Underwriters  Inspection  Bureau  suggests  grounds 
on  opposite  corners  of  a  steel  building  to  consist  of  a  minimum  of  the 
capacity  of  a  galvanized  water  pipe  about  six  feet  deep. 

Electric  grounds  of  the  same  size  galvanized  water  pipe  should  be  eight 
feet  deep  minimum. 

Electric  grounds  and  building  grounds  to  discharge  lightning  should 
not  be  located  closer  than  six  feet  from  each  other. 

Both  types  of  grounds  should  preferably  be  placed  near  building 
water  drains  so  that  the  ground  would  be  more  likely  to  be  moist. 

Lightning  grounds  are  usually  of  a  type  that  do  not  need  a  mechanical 
protection.  However  most  electric  grounds  do  need  such  a  protection. 
If  the  mechanical  protection  consists  of  a  metallic  pipe  through  which 
the  ground  conductors  run  then  there  should  be  a  solid  connection 
between  the  ground  connection  and  this  pipe,  both  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  such  mechanical  protection.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  pipe 
acts  as  a  choke. 

Sheet  metal  buildings  or  buildings  partially  constructed  of  steel  should 
be  so  bonded  that  there  is  a  definite  path  through  all  steel  units  to 
ground.  These  bonds  should  provide  a  direct  path  since  lightning  docs 
not  easily  make  right  angle  turns. 

In  this  north  central  area  our  barns  are  enclosed.  All  buildings  con¬ 
taining  animals  are  considered  as  being  moist.  We,  therefore,  desire  to 
select  a  type  of  wiring  materials  suited  for  moist  buildings.  “BX”  is  not 
a  good  material  for  this  type  of  work.  Conduit,  if  used,  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  deteriorations.  Many  electric  contractors  are  not  fast 
workers  with  conduit.  Those  committees  working  with  electric  wiring 
prefer  to  recommend  either  knob  and  tub  wiring  or  non-metallic  sheathed 
cable  wiring  in  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  getting  a  good  wiring  system  as 
low  as  possible. 

Manufacturers  do  produce  a  rat  proofed  and  moist  proofed  non-metallic 
sheathed  cable.  Most  cable  coming  into  this  area  is  rat  proofed.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  moisture  proofed  cable  in  the  quantity 
which  we  Would  like. 

MARVIN  NABBEN 


Agricultural  Engineer 
Northern  States  Power  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

PASTURES 

Sir: 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  you  have  only  just  barely  touched, 
that  of  Pastures  and  their  management  which,  I  am  sure,  will  opon  the 
way  to  all  of  your  readers  to  means  of  increased  fertility  of  our  land. 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  subject,  but  an  ardent  student.  My  own 
investigation  has  led  me  to  oelieve  that  the  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Clomell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  progreued  the  most  in  this  subject 
in  our  country.  I  have  found  a  wide  variation  in  the  practice  followed 
in  the  various  state  agronomy  departments,  as  well  as  wide  variation  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  practical  farmers  in  any  section.  The 
principle  of  the  “long  leg”  of  grasses  and  pjerennial  legumes  and  a 
system  of  rotation  built  around  the  pasture  and  hayfields  is  the  identical 
principle  in  any  country  or  climate  when  slightly  altered  to  meet  the 
local  condition.  The  use  of  pasture  management  to  take  nitrogen  from 
the  perennial  legumes,  and  then  supplement  the  free  nitrogen  taken 
from  the  air  with  the  application  of  not  less  than  600  lbs.  p)er  acre  of 
supier  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  p>er  acre  of  muriate  of  Potash,  every  four 
or  five  year,  is  the  basis  of  the  greatest  fertility  at  the  least  cxpiense. 

All  of  my  friends  join  in  my  praise  and  wish  your  issues  were  more 
frequent.  LLEWELLYN 


THANKS,  JACK 
Sir: 


Rcctortown,  Fauquier,  Co.,  Va. 
Colonel,  A.U.S. 


I  am  ten  and  wish  to  be  a  fanner  when  I  grow  up.  I  get  the  Farm 
Quarterly  all  the  time,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  wish  to  sec  appear 
in  the  Farm  Quarterly  something  about  Saddle  horses.  I  study  farming. 

Jack  Mount 
18542  Dale  Avenue 
Detroit  19,  Michigan 
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Ten. ..Twenty-five. ..Fifty  Years  From  Now 

Th  ese  Martin  All-Steel  Buildings 
Will  Still  Mean  Extra  Annual  Income 


THE  MARTIN  HAYMAKER 

Your  investment  in  a  Martin  Haymaker  is  the  best  money 
you  can  spend  on  your  farm.  For  the  Haymaker  starts 
paying  big  dividends  right  away  ...  in  increased  milk 
production,  in  absolute  protection  from  fire  and  weather 
hazards,  in  savings  in  time  and  labor.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  few  seasons — and  its  benefits  last  forever! 
Hay  made  the  Martin  way  remains  green  and  fragrant 
— retains  its  natural  Carotene  and  vitamins — produces 
more  and  better  milk.  Economical  .  .  .  easy  to  install . .  • 
and  maintenance  costs  are  extremely  low. 


THE  MARTIN  SILO 

Here’s  the  modern  solution  to  lower  feed  costs  and  im¬ 
proved  feed  quality — a  Martin  Steel-Bilt  Silo.  Air  tight 
walls  exclude  moisture  and  air,  insure  proper  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Silage  doesn’t  rot  or  spoil  —  retains  its  full  feed 
value.  Indestructible  galvanized  steel  means  a  lifetime 
of  service — guaranteed  against  bursting  and  absolutely 
fireproof.  Easy  to  erect — no  skilled  help  required  .  .  . 
low  maintenance.  Available  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and 
capacities  to  meet  every  stock  feeding  requirement. 


Write  today  for 
m  w  your  free  copy 

of  this  valuable,  informative 
fact-book  on  haymaking, 
“Hay  Is  What  You  Make  It." 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  full 
color.  No  obligation. 


Haymakers  •  Grain  Elevators  •  Grain  Bins 
Utility  Buildings  •  Silos  m  Brooder  Houses 
Dairy  Barns  •  Laying  Houses  •  Corn  Cribs 


MARTIN  STEEL 

403  LONGVIEW  AVE. 


PRODUCTS  CORP. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


PIONEtRS  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  FABRICATION  OF 
STEEL  BUILDINGS  tXCLUSIVtLY  FOR  THE  FARM 


The  UNIVERSAL  "R”  is  RIGHT 


for  Dependability  •  •  .  for  Utility  .  .  .  for  Economy  . . .  for  Safety 


Modern  farming  requires  a  Modern  Tractor  that’s 
Right  for  the  job,  a  rugged,  powerful  machine  that  is 
built  to  do  the  job  even  when  the  going  is  tough. 

Right  for  Dependability.  Up-to-the-minute  design 
and  extra  sturdy  construction  enable  the  2-plow  2-row 
“R”  to  work  well  and  give  good  performance.  Exclusive 
MM  features,  backed  by  years  of  proved  tractor  engi¬ 
neering,  assure  long-life  dependability  under  all  conditions. 

Right  for  Utility.  Four  forward  speeds.  Drawbar,  pul¬ 
ley  power,  and  optional  power  take-off  and  hydraulic  lift 
offer  power  for  every  need.  Universal  tread  on  “live”  rear 
axle  permits  row  spacing  from  52  to  84  inches.  High  clear¬ 
ance  MM  “(Juick-On — Quick-Off”  implements  for  all 
needs  make  the  “R”  a  standout  for  low-cost  efficiency  and 
utility.  Model  RTE  also  has  front  wheel  adjustable  tread. 

Right  for  Eco.nomy.  Special  alloy  .steel  transmi.ssion 
gears,  precision-cut  and  heat-treated,  give  smooth,  eco¬ 
nomical  power-savings  and  longer  life.  High  compression, 
super-turbulence  pistons,  variable-speed  governor,  oil- 
wash  air  cleaner,  replaceable  cartridge  type  oil  filter,  force- 
feed  lubrication  assure  a  new  high  in  operation  economy. 

Right  for  Safety.  Visionli.ned  design  gives  extra  vis¬ 
ibility  and  reduces  operator  fatigue.  Hand  operated  clutch 
makes  for  safety  in  hitching;  and  individual  rear-wheel 
brakes  may  be  operated  individually  for  quick  short  turns. 

For  Modern  Farming  you’ll  want  the  tractor  that’s 
Right— MM’s  Visionlined  Universal  “R”.  Get  all  the 
facts  from  your  Friendly  MM  Dealer. 
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